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Pilots 


E1A1 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  ft  was  still  unclear 
late  last  night  whether  H  AT#  flight 
to  Rome  and  Zurich  scheduled  for 
this  morning  would  take  off,  or 
whether  the  airline  would  be  forced 
to  charter  another  plane.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  El  Ai's  pilots  n"«*  the 
Histadrut  last  night,  continued  their 
negotiatiotas  over  the  pilots’  de¬ 
mands. 

But  the  airline’s  new  manage¬ 
ment  remained  adamant  about  its 
decision  to  fire  the  two  pilots  and 
the  aviation  engineer  dated  to  fly 
today's  flight  if  they  do  not  report  to 
work. 

It  was  learned  that  the  Histadrut 
and  die  pilots  reached  agreement 
on  all  their  points  of  dispute,  accept 
the  matter  of  dismissals.  The  pilots 
insisted  on  participating  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  who  mil  be  fired  and  also 
demand  increased  severance  pay. 
But  the  temporary  receiver,  who 
refused  to  join,  the  negotiations,  will 
not  agree,  to  these  demands,  it  was 
learned. 

•  Meanwhile,  the  government  is 
preparing  for  any  possibility,  it  was 
learned.  An  alternative  aircraft  is 
being  prepared  to  fly  the  34-odd 
passengers  to  Rome  and  Zurich  if 
the  pilots  fail  to  show  up.  And  if  the 
pilots  should  decide  to  cancel  the 
cargo  and  agricultural  export  flights 
they  had  ~  continued -operating 
throughout  the  four-month  closure, 
the  government  intends  to  charter 
planes  from  other'  airlines  for  tins 
purpose.  The  government  is  also 
looking  into  the  possibility  of  train¬ 
ing  other  pilots. 

“The  pilots  are  now  learning  the 
lesson  every  other  worker  in  El  A1 
has  learned  already  — -that  the 
government  is  prepared  to  go  only 
this  far  and  no  nirther,”  a  senior  £1 
A1  management  source  Told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  yesterday,.. 

A  pilots’  reprised faflVe  said  last' 
night  that  if  the  crisis, continues,  thp 
pilots  might  leave  the  Histadrut  and 
thus  compel  the.gqverninent  to 
negotiate  with  them  separately. ; 

IDF  soldier  wounded 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  A  soldier  was 
wounded  yesterday  when, -an  IDF. 
convoy  was  ambushed  by  light  arms 
fire  north  of  Tyre  in  Southern 
Lebanon,  the  IDF  spokesman  an¬ 
nounced. 

IDF  forces  began  searching  the 
area  for  the  attackers,  the 
spokesman  said. 


Children  sing  and  wave  flags  at  Beit  Hanassi  yesterday  at  a  “welcome  home”  party  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Yitzhak  Navoo  as  be  returns  from  his  trip  to  flte  US.  The  surprise  party  was  arranged  by 
workers  at  Beit  Hanassi.  (Yiuhak  Humri) 

No  pressure  by  Reagan,  says  Navon 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BENtCURION  AIRPORT.  — 
President  Yitzhak  Navon,  returning 
home  yesterday  from  a  10-day  visit 
to  the  U.S.,  said  he  had  felt  no  form 
of  pressure  on  Israel  in  his  talks  with 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  But  he 
added:  “The  president  expressed  his 
point  of  view,  and  said  he  would 
wiih  for  greater  momentum  in  the 
peace  process.” 

Reagan,  said  Navon,  is  convinced 
that  his  September  1982  peace  plan 
would  not  only  bring  peace  to  the 
region  but  is  also  good  for  IsraeL 
“He  impressed  me  as  an  open  man 
and  a.  friend  of  Israel  said  Navon, 
flanked  by  his  wife  Ofira,  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  on  the  trip. 


Navon  also  spoke  about  Diaspora 
Jewish  perceptions  of  Israel.  “We  in 
Israel  don’t  realize  how  painful  it  is 
for  Jews  abroad  to  hear  about  the 
inter-commuQal  tension  here. 
Reports  of  the  ethnic  gap  and  of 
swastika-daubing  make  a  great  im¬ 
pact  on  the  Jews  there,  who  fear  for 
the  social  structure  of  IsraeL” 
Navon  said  at  the  press  conference 
at  the  airport. 

The  Navons  were  welcomed  by 
an  official  state  ceremony  complete 
with  a  21 -gun  salute,  guard  of 
honour  and  red  carpet. 

As  the  doors  of  the  special  air 
force  plane  slid  open  at  4  p.m.  and 
Navon  and  his  entourage  emerged, 
a  fanfare  sounded,  and  the  71 
soldiers,  from  the  land,  air  and  sea 
forces  presented  arms.  Navon  was 


wearing  a  dark  suit  and  Ofira  wore  a 
blue  leather  suit.  Navon  and  his  wife 
were  first  greeted  by  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  and  their 
children.  They  then  walked  along 
the  red  carpet  and  shook  the  hands 
of  cabinet  ministers,  the  Knesset 
Speaker,  the  chief  rabbis  and  other 
religious  leaders,  the  police 
inspector-general,  the  IDF  chief  of 
staff,  leaders  of  ethnic  minorities, 
the  diplomatic  coTps  and  many 
others. 

The  president  said  that  some  U.S. 
Jews,  especially  academics,  had 
criticized  Israel  about  social  issues 
during  their  meetings  with  him. 
More  attention  should  be  devoted 
to  these  critical  circles,  Navon  said, 
although  the  overall  attitude  to 
Israel  is  supportive. 


now  to  write  findings 


By  DAVID  RICHARDSON 
.  Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

The  Kahari  commission  yesterday 
completed  -its  hearings  and  retired 
to  write  its  findings  on 'the  inquiry 
into  the  massacre  of  Palestinians  at 
the  refugee  camps  of  Sabra  and 
Sha.ttilla  near  Beirut  last 
September.  These  are  expected  to 
be  published  in  the  middle  of  next 
month. 

Die  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  government  following  the 
Phalange  massacre  after  the  assas¬ 


sination  of  the  Lebanese  president¬ 
elect  Bashir  Jemayel. 

Yesterday’s  session  which  was 
closed  to  the  press  was  devoted  to 
the  summations  of  lawyers 
representing  six  of  the  nine  people 
warned  last  November  that  they 
might  be  harmed  by  the  commis¬ 
sion's  investigation  or  its  findings. 

Prime  Minister  Menahem  Begin, 
Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
and  the  chief  of  military  intelligence 
Aluf  Yehoshua  Saguy  did  not  pre¬ 
sent  oral  summations  to.the  com¬ 


mission. 

The  central  questions  the  com¬ 
mission  has  been  investigating  are: 

•  Who  took  the  original  decision 
to  allow  the  Phalange  into  the 
camps? 

•  What  were,  and  what  ought  to 
have  been,  the  expectations  of 
Defence  Minister  Arid  Sharon  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff  Rav-Aluf  Rafael 
Eitan  of  Phalange  behaviour  in  the 
camps  after  they  had  approved  the 
plan  to  allow  them  in?  What  were 

(CMUinned  on  Page  2,  Col.  6) 


Heth:  Present  stock  exchange  trading  unfair 


••  By  AVI  TBMMN  and 
JOSEPH  MORGENSTEKN 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporters 

Ths  present:  system  in  the  stock 
exchange  does  not  insure  fair  trade 
and  is  the  cause  of  many  distortions, 
Meir  Heth,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange, 
told  a  subcommittee  of  the  Knesset 
State  Control  Committee. 

Heth  added  that  the  present 
system*  of  trading  should  be 
replaced  by  “continuous  trading;” 
which  would  prevent  such  distor¬ 
tions  and  would  be  more  suitable  to 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
stock  exchange. 

In  the  present  system  of  trade, 
prices  are  set  once  a  day,  whereas  in 
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Sis  Fetus  saved 


the  continuous  trading  system  there 
is  continual  change  in  share  prices 
levels. 

Heth  further  proposed  to  create  a 
list  of  two  kinds  of  shares'  to  be. 
traded  in  the  stock  exchange,  one  of 
“solid”  shares,  with  low  speculative 
features,  and  a  second  of  shares 
with  a  more,  speculative  character 
and  high  risk  elements. 

Heth  accused  the  trust  funds  of 
artificially  influencing  the  level  of 
share  prices,  .but  added  that  despite 
this  criticism  he  still  believes  that 
for  the. small  investor  the  trust  funds 
present  best  available  channel 
of  investment, . 

On  the  new  issues  of  shares,  Heth 
warned, that  there  must  be  quan- 
tiiafi&gftriteria  to  be  met  by  the  is- 
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suer  before  the  issue  is  approved. 

Capital  market  commissioner 
Ben  Ami  Zuckerman  conceded  that 
there  is  an  ugenl  need  to  bring 
legislative  changes  into  effect,  to 
improve  the  control  over  private 
persons  who  manage  investment 
portfolios  for  others.  Securities 
Authority  chairman  Ya’acov  Anion 
told  the  subcommittee  that  the 
authority  is  presently  engaged  in  in¬ 
vestigations  of  ‘'irregularities"  in 
the  securities  market. 

Meanwhile,  prospective  changes 
in  the  structure  of  the  capital 
market  continue  to  have  a  depress¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  share  market 

Heth’s  retraction  of  hi?  resigna¬ 
tion  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
exchange,  according  to  observers, 


implies  that  the  bank  community 
will  back  proposed  changes. 

Over  the  medium  term  it  also  now 
appears  that  a  number  of  companies 
will  drop  their  plans  of  going  public. 

One  observer  suggested  that  if  the 
current  wave  is  not  stemmed  this 
week,  then  it  may  have  a  snowball 
effect.  In  the  meantime  there  are 
sufficient  buyers  around  who  are 
willing  to  buy  shares  but  sometimes 
this  is  only  at  ten  per  cent  lower 
levels. 

Yesterday  there  were  16  “sellers 
only”  where  no  trading  could  be  es¬ 
tablished,  but  nearly  100  issues 
traded  at  margins  which  were  5-10 
per  cent  below  last  week's  closing 
levels. 


while  still  in  womb 


By  DAVID  RUDGE-  .  -  . 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter  ; 
AFULA.  —  A  fetus  suffering firtsn  a . 
serious  urinary -tract .  defect .  was- 
operated  on  successfully  while  still  . 
Fn  ihe  womb,  a  Kupat  Holim 
spokeswoman  said  yesterday.  The 
operation,  ‘the  first  erf!  its  kind  -in 
IsraeL  was-  performed  by-  a  term  of 
surgeons  in  the  maternity  and  ^ 
gynecological  department  of  Afula": 
Hospital. 

The  operation  ■'  was  performed 
shortly  after  the  mother,  in  bet 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  was 


given  an  ultrasound  scan  which 
revealed  that  there  .was  ho  fluid  in 
thc.amniotic  sac  and  that  the  baby 

The  28-year-old  woman  from 
Nazareth,  who  already  has  three 
daughters,  was  given .  a  local 
anesthetic.  Two  tubes  were  inserted 
had  a  severely  enlarged  bladder. 

•’!  it  was  only  the  third  in 
utero'  operation  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  and.  is  view  of  its  newness, 
was  undertaken  only  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  both  parents  after  they  had 
been  informed  erf  the  possible  risks 
involved,,  the,  spokeswoman  said. 


through  her  abdomen  to  drain  the 
fluid  from  the  fetus's  bladder  direct¬ 
ly  back  into  the  amniotic  sac. 
Surgeons  also  administered  the  hor¬ 
mone  thyroxin  via  the  tubes  to  in¬ 
hibit  the  collapse  of  the  fetus’s 
lungs.  ; 

At  the  same  time  tests  were  car¬ 
ried  out  to  check  for  possible 
urinary  infection  which  constitutes 
the  most  dangerous  aspect  of  the 
treatment,  die  spokeswoman  said. 

■  The  woman  was  kept  under 
observation  for  five,  weeks  and 
further  ultrasound .  scans  revealed 


that  the  fetus's  bladder  had 
returned  to  its  normal  size  and  the 
surrounding  sac  was  again  Filled 
with  fluid,  which  consists  of  the 
fetus’s  own  urine. . 

The  baby  —  a  boy  —  was 
delivered  two  weeks  ago  by 
caesarean  section  during  the 
.  woman’s  36th  week  of  pregnancy 
and  weighed  2.56  kilos.  He  is  now 
being  treated  in  the  neonatal 
intensive-care  unit  The  doctors 
said  that  an  operation  on  the  baby's 
urinary  tract  will  be  performed,  but 
stressed  that  the  child  has  a  good 
chance  of  survival. 
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OPEC  sets  crisis  talks  to  avert  price  collapse 


R  A  HR  A  IN  (Reuter).  —  Eight  D?EC 
ministers  agreed  yesterday  tp  hold  a  crisis 
meeting  of  the  organization  next  Sunday  to 
head  off  ft  possible,  oil-price  collapse,  and 
Saudi  Arabia's  Oil  Minister  said  there  was  a  , 
good  chance  of  agreeing  to  share;  out  the  . 
’dwindling  oil  market,  i 

The  Saudi  minister.  Sheikh  Ahmed  Zac . 

.  .Yamani,  .told  report ers  after.-  the  -eight  . 

*5-‘  ministers  met  -in.  Bahrain  yesterday  tiiat,  at  -- 
next  week’s  fiill  ministerial :  meeting  represent  ■ 

-  -'v  ^  ting  13  countries  in  Geneva,.  “We  might  be 

able  to  do  it  this  time,:  we  hope.” 

Yamani  «ud  htdid  not  beheve.there  wo^d,  : 
be  any  decision  to  cut  priced  -  .!■  - 

Iraqi  Oil  Minister  Qassem  Ahmed  Taqi  said  - 
earlier  yesterday  that  what; (recalled  themfc-  . .  : 
abidii^;iiiajority;  4ii'.OFEGl  (OiganiaMn  <rf  -  • 
Petroleum  Exporfiiig  C^untricsJ  nugnt  cut  " 


prices  to  restore  flagging  sales  unless  other 
members  stopped  breaching  price  and  output 
accords. 

However,  the  current  OPEC  president, 
Nigerian  Oil  Minister  MaQam  Yabaya  Dikko. 
said  he  believed  Libya — one  of  the  countries 
reported  to  have  been  discounting  to  boost 
sales  —  might  fall  into  Hne.”  . 

Sunday's  meeting  would  come  just  a  month 
after  the  ministers  set  an  overall  output 
ceiling  of  18.5  million  barrels  per  day  to  de¬ 
fend  OPEC’s  $34  a  barrel  reference  price,  but 
failed  to  agree  on  individual  output  quotas  to 
share  out  the  glutted  market. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  been  leading  a  campaign 
to  restore  OPEC  unity  and  persuade  price 
cutters  to.  toe  the  line.  •  •  _ 

Besides  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq  and  Nigeria, 
■  yesterday’s  talks  also  involved  ministers  from 


Indonesia,  Qatar,  the  United  Arab  Emirates, 
Kuwait  and  Libya,  whose  representative, 
Kame]  Hassan  al-Maqhour,  who  arrived  too 
late  for  the  meeting,  but  met  some  ministers 
later. 

The  Libyan  minister  said  the  Bahrain  talks 
had  been  good  for  everyone,  but  declined  to 
discuss  his  country's  attitude  in  view  of  the 
current  consultations. 

;  OPEC  is  facing  what  ministers  have 
described  as  its  gravest  crisis  as  some  mem¬ 
bers  —  particularly  Iran  and  Libya,  according 
to  industry  observers  —  undercut  official 
prices  to  grab  more  of  the  recession-hit  crude 
ofl  market. 

The  price  dispute,  coupled  with  rising  out¬ 
put  by  non-QPEC  members  such  as  Britain 
and  Mexico,  has  pushed  the  free  market  price 
well  below  OPECs  reference  level. 


On  principles  for  future  agreement 

Habib  confident  of 
persuading  Jemayel 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

U.S.  special  envoy  Philip 
Habib  said  yesterday  that  he 
could  bring  Lebanese  President 
Amin  Jemayel  around  to  ac¬ 
cepting  whatever  general  princi¬ 
ples  governing  a  future  agree¬ 
ment  Israel  and  the  U.S.  would 
agree  upon  first. 

Habib  told  Foreign  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir,  Defence  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon,  and  David  Kimche, 
the  Foreign  Ministry  director- 
general,  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
Israel  and  Lebanon  should  not 
agree  upon  the  general  principles  of 
their  future  agreement  within  a 
week,  and  then  proceed  to  translate 
these  principles  into  details. 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 


told  the  cabinet  at  its  weekly 
meeting  yesterday  that  Habib  had 
asked  him  to  name  a  new  top-level 
body  with  which  he  could  work  in 
the  course  of  the  shuttle  which  he 
planned  to  conduct  between 
Jerusalem.  Beirut  and  Damascus. 
Habib  said  he  expected  Lebanon 
and  Syria  likewise  to  name  a  small 
body  of  authoritative  persons  who 
would  contribute  to  the  drafting  of 
accepted  principles  according  to 
which  the  detailed  negotiations 
could  proceed. 

Habib’s  proposal  for  a  joint 
Israel-U.S.  stand  as  the  key  to 
progress  was  a  repetition  of  a 
proposal  made  by  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  a  month  ago 
which  Israel  at  the  time  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  approve,  because  it  favoured 
direct  bilateral  contacts  between 


Jerusalem  and  Beirut  which  would 
relegate  the  U.S.  to  a  back  seat. 

Israel’s  acceptance  of  the  Shultz 
approach  today  reflects  the  inability 
to  make  real  progress  in  six  sessions 
with  the  Lebanese  at  Halde  and 
Kiryat  Shroona,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan  that  the  negotiations  get  un¬ 
der  way  as  fast  as  possible. 

Die  seventh  session  opens  in 
Halde,  near  Beirut,  today,  and  the 
Lebanese  delegation  is  expected  to 
present  &  proposal  regarding  the 
cessation  of  the  state  of  hostilities 
and  to  suggest  a  timetable  for  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  forces. 

The  gap  between  Israeli  and 
American  positions  on  an  Israel- 
Lebanon  agreement  is  not  very 
wide,  a  cabinet  source  told  The 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  6) 


PLO  meeting 
in  Damascus 

DAMASCUS.  —  The  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  executive 
committee  opened'  a  meeting  here 
last  night,  headed  by  chairman  Yas¬ 
ser  Arafat. 

The  Palestinian  news  agency 
WAFA  said  it  was  to  prepare  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Palestine  National 
Council  (the  PLO’s  parliament-in- 
exile),  scheduled  to  start  in  Algiers 
on  February  14. 

At  the  PNC  session,  Arafat  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  seek  approval  for  his 
policies  following  the  expulsion  of 
the  PLO  from  its  Beirut  stronghold 
by  the  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon, 
and  especially  for  his  increasing 
alignment  with  Jordan. 

Palestinian  sources  said  Arafat 
was  not  expected  to  meet  with  any 
Syrian  official  during  his  sojourn  in 
Damascus,  as  the  Syrian  govern¬ 
ment  remains  “very  suspicious”  of 
Arafat's  policies,  particularly  his  re¬ 
cent  rapprochement  with  Jordan. 

Saudi  Arabia's  Crown  Prince  Ab¬ 
dallah  arrived  in  Damascus  on 
Saturday  and  was  believed  to  be  try¬ 
ing  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
Arafat  and  Syria,  but  his  efforts 
were  believed  fruitless. 

Abdallah  met  with  Syrian  Presi¬ 
dent  Hafez  Assad  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  but  details  of  the  talks  were 
not  revealed.  (Reuter,  AP) 


Lebanese  to  propose 
partial  withdrawal 


Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 
'  and  Agencies 

Lebanon  is  expected  to  present  a 
plan  calling  for  the  partial 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  as  a  first 
phase  in  the  total  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  the  country, 
when  the  Lebanese- Israeli  talks 
resume  this  morning  in  Halde,  south 
of  Beirut. 

The  Central  News  Agency,  a 
B  eirut-based  news  organization 
with  dose  contacts  in  the  Lebanese 
government,  yesterday  quoted  in¬ 
formed  diplomatic  sources  as  saying 
that  the  Lebanese  delegation  at  to¬ 
day’s  talks  would  submit  practical 
proposals  for  the  partial  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  forces  from  a  15-kilometre 
area  south  of  the  capital.  ■  - 

The  agency  did  not  say  whether 
this  would  be*  accompanied  by  a 
parallel  withdrawal  of  Syrian 
troops,  but  it  did  say  that  Lebanon 
has  a  plan  for  the  complete  and 
simultaneous  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  PLO. 

Syria  has  reportedly  signalled  its 
willingness  to  withdraw  its  30,000 
troops  —  provided  that  this  does 
not  pave  the  way  for  any  Israeli 
political  gains  from  its  invasion  of 
Lebanon  last  summer.  Damascus 


has  been  making  it  plain  for  some 
weeks  that  it  will  not  tolerate 
Lebanon  striking  any  deal  with 
Israel  that  would  take  Lebanon  out 
of  the  general  Arab  orbit  and  into  a 
special  relationship  with  the  Jewish 
state  —  a  position  that  has  been 
repeated  forcefully  in  recent  days 
on  the  government-controlled 
Syrian  media. 

Lebanon  is  also  expected  to  press 
for  the  formation  of  separate  teams 
to  discuss  the  various  items  on  the 
agenda.  According  to  agency 
reports  from  Beirut,  Lebanese 
delegation  chief  Antoine  Fattal  will 
head  the  team  to  discuss  ending  the 
state  of  war  with  Israel  —  an  issue 
sources  close  to  the  talks  are  quoted 
as  saying  should  be  the  simplest  to 
resolve.  Another  diplomat,  Ibrahim 
Kharma,  will  head  the  committee 
dealing  with  future  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

Brig.  Abbas  Haradan  will  head 
the  team  dealing  with  troop 
withdrawals  and  military  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Meanwhile,  the  commander  of 
the  Phalange-dominated  alliance  of 
Christian  militias,  Fadi  Frem,  said 
in  an  interview  published  in  Beirut 
yesterday  that  he  continues  to 

(Cartoned  oa  Page  2,  04.  I) 
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A  MORTGAGE  — 
EASY  TO  OBTAIN 
EASY  TO  REPAY 


EASY  TO  OBTAIN — The  Mortgage  Service  is  available  at  40  branches  of  Israel  Discount  Bank, 
all  over  Israel! 

No  need  to  run  around.  The  Mortgage  Service  handles  everything: 

Advice,  issue  of  "rights  certificate",  signing  of  guarantors,  payment  of  the  supplementary  loan 
towhidi  you  are  entitled,  up  to  15415,000  (in  Jerusalem,  up  to  15450,000) 
and  the  funds  are  paid  straight  into  your  account. 

EASYTO  REPAY—  Fora  limited  period,  special  repayment  terms  on  supplementary  loans. 
Payments  adjusted  to  the  cost-of-living  index  only  once  in  six  months  (instead  of  every  month). 
Paying  the  same  amount  for  six  months,  you  can  budget  for  half  a  year  ahead. 


Branches  of  the  Israel  Development  and  Mortgage  Bank  Ltd. : 

Tel  Aviv— 16-18  Simtat  Beit  Hasho'eva.  • 

Jerusalem  —  Clal  Center,  97  Rechdv  Yafo.  ( Israel  Discount  Bank  branch ). 

Haifa— Rehov  Pal  Yam  (near  Beit  Zim). 

ISRAEL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MORTGAGE  BANK  i 

ASUB5OHRVCFBRAa.DSC0i«TBMf(  «BBBtOF1KBBGROU» 
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Judge  rules  against 
Kfar  Shalem  probe 
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Offices  in  Israel: 

Tel  Aviv.  53  Ben  Yehuda  St.  C03!  2433  55 
Jerusalem.  30  Jafia  St. (02) 225233 
Haifa, 2  Sea  Road  (04)84655 
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Forecast:  Scattered  showers,  strong  winds. 
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By  ISRAEL  AMRANI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  special  magistrate  appointed 
to  probe  the  death  of  Shimon 
Yehoshua  in  Kfar  Shalem  four 
weeks  ago  yesterday  rejected  a 
police  request  to  probe  the  case, 
saying  there  was  no  legal  basis  and 
no  point  in  her  investigation. 

Magistrate  Vardina  Simon,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Tel  Aviv  Magistrates 
Court  following  a  police  request, 
said  yesterday  that  she  would  in¬ 
vestigate  the  case  only  if  the 
attorney-general  asked  her  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile,  a  special  committee 
began  investigating  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  aspects  of  the  incident 
and  will  report  to  the  Knesset  within 
a  month. 

The  three-man  committee  was 
appointed  by  Justice  Minister 
Moshe  Nissini  2nd  Interior  Minister 
Yosef  Burg  yesterday,  following  a 
decision  by  the  Knesset  three  weeks 
ago.  The  body  is  headed  bv  Tel  Aviv 
District  Court  Judge  Eliahu 
Vinograd,  and  includes  Ya'acov 
Tsemah.  of  the  Justice  Ministry, 
and  Avigdor  Mishaly.  a  lawyer.  The 
committee  is  to  submit  its  report 
within  a  month. 

On  December  23,  police  officer 
Pakad  Haim  Cohen  shot  and  killed 
Shimon  Yehoshua  during  the 
demolition  or  an  illegal  extension  to 
his  family  home  in  the  Tel  Aviv 
quarter  or  Kfar  Shalem.  Yehoshua 
was  shot  after  he  had  drawn  his  own 
pistol  and  fired  it  three  times  in  an 
attempt  to  delay  the  demolition  un¬ 
til  his  father  returned  from  the 
magistrate's  court  with  a  temporary 
injunction  against  the  action. 

The  injunction  was  issued,  but 


only  after  the  city  demolition  crew, 
guarded  by  police,  had  completed 

its  work. 

A  'Special  committee  appointed 
by  police  to  investigate  the  incident 
determined  ihat  the  officer  had 
acted  according  to  standing  orders. 
But  in  the  face  of  public -pressure, 
the  police  also  requested  an  in¬ 
dependent  judicial  investigation. 

After  three  hearings,  the  last  one 
yesterday.  Simon  concluded  that 
the  cause  of  death  had  already  been 
established  by  another  magistrate. 
Yehoshua  Ben-Shlomo.  shortly 
after  the  event.  She  pointed  out  that 
the  cause  was  perfectly  clear  —  two 
bullets  in  the  head  and  shoulder  — 
and  the  identity  of  the  police  officer 
was  also  known. 

Simon  said  that  she  will  give  the 
district  attorney  all  material  relating 
to  the  incident  and  he  will  decide 
whether  to  prosecute  anyone. 

The  Yehoshua  family  appeared 
disappointed  at  the  magistrate's 
decision  against  a  judicial  probe, 
and  their  advocate,  Arye  Shar’abi, 
said  they  will  appeal  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  to  order  one.  The 
law  specifically  empowers  the 
magistrate  to  instruct  the  district  at¬ 
torney  to  prosecute  anyone 
suspected  of  committing  a  crime, 
Shar'abi  said. 

The  lawyer  claimed  that  the 
police  officer  had  acted  against 
standing  orders.  According  to 
Shar'abi,  these  say  that  police,  when 
fired  upon,  should  fire  twice  in  the 
air  before  shooting  at  the  target's 
feet.  He  said  that  Yehoshua  did  not 
shoot  to  kill,  but  rather  to  warn 
against  demolishing  the  house 
before  the  court  had  a  chance  to  act 
on  the  appeal  for  an  injunction. 


SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Renato  Garach.  of  the  advocate 
general's  office,  will  speak  at 
the  weekly  meeting  of  Jerusalem 
Rotary  West  at  7  p.m.  tonight  at  the 
King  David  Hotel  on  the  subject 
“Unique  Duties  of  an  Advocate 
Representing  the  State." 

Dr.  Nimrod  Novick.  of  the  Institute 
of  Strategic  Studies,  Tel  Aviv 
University,  will  speak  in  the  WIZO 
"Israel  Today"  lecture  series 
tomorrow  at  9:45  a.m.  on  Israel- 
U.S.  relations,  at  WIZO  House.  38 
Sderot  David  Hamelech.  Tel  Aviv. 
The  lecture  will  be  given  in  English  7 


DEPARTURES 


Mitzpe  Ramon  chairman 
complains  Negev  is  ignored 

Dan  Peri,  deputy  director  of  the 
Nature  Reserves  Authority,  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  during  the  visit 
that  if  the  Negev  is  not  developed, 
Israel  might  end  up  holding  the 
West  Sank,  but  losing  the  Negev. 

Speaking  about  the  huge  national 
park  being  built  along  die  nearby 
Ramon  crater,  he  said:  "We  must 
see  to  it  that  the  park  is  developed 
as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  the 
army  is  not  tempted  to  reclaim 
areas  it  had  ceded  to  the  authority 
for  (the  park's)  creation." 

Only  three  of  the  13  members  of 
-  the  Knesset  Interior  Committee 
came  orTlhc  tour  (all  of  them  Align¬ 
ment  members).'  • 


By  UORA  M ORIEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
MITZPE  RAMON.  —  Shmuel 
Cohen,  head  or  the  regional  council 
here,  told  members  of  the  Knesset 
Interior.  Committee  during  a  tour 
here  yesterday  that  he  is  not  op¬ 
posed  to  settlements  in  Judea  and 
Samaria,  "But  we  must  have  a  sense 
of  proportion.  If  an  effort  is  not 
made  today,  we  will  not  achieve  our 
(development)  goals  here,  despite 
the  redeployment  of  the  army  in  the 
area,"  he  said. 

"From  the  viewpoint  of  national 
security,  '  it  "is  dangerous  nor.  to 
develop  this  town,"  he  added.^ 


World  WLw  president  Raya  Jaglom  to  Paris 
Tor  the  French  Wizo  National  Conference,  to 
Washington  for  the  meeting  or  the  board  or 
governors  of  ihe  WJC.  and  to  Geneva  to 
organize  the  European  Women's  Conference 
for  Soviel  Jewry. 


Refusednik  jailed 
for  draft  evasion 

Jerusalem  Port  Staff 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Soviel  refusednik 
Shimon  Schnerman  of  Kerch  has 
been  arrested  again  for  refusing  to 
serve  in  the  Red  Army.  Schnerman 
has  just  completed  a  two-and-a-half 
year  prison  term  for  refusing  to 
serve,  the  Council  for  Soviet  Jewry 
announced  here  yesterday. 

Schnerman,  a  metal  technician, 
was  tried  in  June  1978  for  refusing 
to  serve  in  the  Soviet  army.  He  told 
the  court  he  refused  to  serve  as  he 
was  expecting  an  exit  permit  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  to  join  his  father, 
who  made  aliya  in  December  1976. 

In  1981,  after  his  release  from 
prison,  Schnerson  was  once  more 
refused  an  exit  permit.  In  1982,  the 
Soviet  authorities  again,  began 
sending  him  conscription  orders. 
He  was  arrested  on  January  10,  and 
is  in  jail  awaiting  trial,  the  council 
.said. 

Brag  aide  denies 
Lansky  connection 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

A  spokesman  for  Interior 
Minister  Yosef  Burg  yesterday  firm¬ 
ly  denied  any  allegations  of 
National  Religious  Party  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  attempt  by  the  late  U.S. 
underworld  figure  Meyer  Lansky  to 
acquire  Israeli  citizenship. 

Commenting  on  biographical 
notes  on  Lansky  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Jerusalem  Post  following 
Lansky's  death,  the  spokesman 
stressed  that  the  NRP  never  had  any 
interest  or  financial  motives  in  the 
Lansky  affair. 

The  spokesman  said  that  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  supported  Burg's 
decision  to  refuse  Lansky's  applica¬ 
tion  for  Israeli  citizenship.  Burg,  as 
Interior  Minister,  had  appeared 
before  the  court. 


500  are  unemployed  in  Beit  She’an 


BEIT  SHE’AN.  —  More  than  500 
residents  of  this  Jordan  Valley  town 
arc  out  of  work  and  most  of  them 
are  eitherin  their  20s  or  arc  recently 
discharged  soldiers. 

This  was  stated  yesterday  by 
Map  am  Hist  ad  rut  central  commit¬ 
tee  member  Arye  Grossman,  when 
he  visited  the  town. 

Grossman  said  it  was  sad  that  so 
many  people  may  be  forced  to  leave 
this  town  which  had  played  such  an 


honourable  role  in  the  defence  of 
the  country  and  in  the  absorption  of 
immigrants. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  town  is  not  expanding, 
there  is  also  a  shortage  of  housing 
for  all  economic  groups. 

Grossman  called  for  immediate 
action  by  the  appropriate  Histadrut 
committee  to  investigate  expanding 
industry  in  the  town  to  create  jobs 
for  all  the  inhabitants. 


Histadmt  teachers 
may  sign  pact  today 

TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Histadrut 
!  Teachers  Union  is  expected  to  sign 
the  general  public  service  wage 
agreement  today,  after  lawyers 
representing  the  union  and  the 
[  government  yesterday  agreed  on 
wording  which  will  allow  teachers 
to  continue  their  fight  for 
implementation  or  the  Etzioni  Com- 
mission  recommendations  on 
teachers  pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions. 


Arabs  ask  for  Zipori 

NAZARETH  (Itim).  —  Some 
Israeli  Arab  notables  recently  sent 
the  Prime  Minister's  Bureau  letters 
asking  that  Communications 
Minister  Mordechai  Zipori  be  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  in  charge  of 
minorities  affairs. 

Zipori  has  recently  increased  his 
public  appearances  in  minorities' 
communities,  including  Nazareth, 
and  his  speeches  have  apparently 
been  well  received,  it  was  reported. 


BULLETIN.  —  Defence  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  left  for  Zaire  after  mid¬ 
night  for  an  official  visit.  He  will  meet 
with  President  Mobntn  and  other 
Zaire  leaden. 


STUDENTS.  —  The  Lady  Edith 
Wolfson  Memorial  Fund  yesterday 
awarded  scholarships  to  369  stu¬ 
dents  to  Bar- 1  Ian  University. 


Seven  die  as  plane 
crashes  in  Ankara 

ANKARA  (Reuter).  —  At  least 
seven  people  were  killed  when  a 
Turkish  Airlines  Boeing  727 
crashed  last  night  as  it  landed  in  a 
blizzard  at  Ankara  Airport  after  a 
flight  from  Istanbul,  the  state  radio 
reported. 

Interrupting  regular  programmes, 
the  radio  said  the  airplane  was  car¬ 
rying  ahout  60  passengers  and  seven 
crew. 


Suez  Canal  tolls  pass  $lb*  mark 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

HAIFA.  —  Egyptian  income  from 
the  Suez  Canal  tolls  passed  the  S! 
billion  mark  in  1982  compared  to 
S960m.  the  year  before,  the  canal 
authority  has  announced. 

The  Israel  Shipping  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  quoting  the  authority,  staled 
that  there  had  been  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  oil  tankers  using  the 
canal  in  1982,  but  a  rise  in  the 
number  of  other  ships  using  the 


waterway.  During  the  first  10. 
months  of  the  year,  about  18,654 
ships  went  through  the  canal,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4  per  cent  over  1981. 

The  authority  has  raised  tolls  as 
of  January.  The  rise  varies  with  the 
size  and  class  of  ships. 

The  fees  for  large  container  ships 
were  pul  up  by  10  per  cent,  while 
those  for  giant  oil  tankers  going 
empty  through  the  canal  from  north 
to  south  were  reduced  by  1.7  per 
cent. 


Yosef  and  Esther  Hebroni  yesterday  perform  the  traditional  “first  hair¬ 
cut''  ceremony  on  their  three-year-old  son,  Neberaia,  at  the  Cave  of  die 
Patriarchs  in  Hebron.  Mrs.  Hebroni  proudly  holds  the  child's  locks 
which  she  will  keep  as  a  souvenir.  They  are  residents  of  Kiryat  Arba, 
near  Hebron.  (Zoom  77) 


LEBANON  PROPOSAL 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
favour  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel. 

Frem,  who  replaced  the  late 
Bashir  Jemayel  as  commander  of 
the  Lebanese  Forces,  has  been  an 
outspoken  proponent  of  a  close  al¬ 
liance  with  Israel  and  reflects  the 
strong  pro-Israeli  sentiment  still 
prevalent  in  the  Christian  militias, 
despite  the  markedly  anti- Israel  line 
taken  by  the  Beirut  government  un¬ 
der  Moslem  Prime  Minister  Shaftk 
al-Wazzan. 

Frem  told  the  Beirut-b2sed 
English  language  weekly  Monday 
Morning  that  peace  with  Israel 
would  liberate  Lebanon  from  "the 


pay  etiological  and  political  domina¬ 
tion  of  Syria.” 

The  Phalange  commander  denied 
rumours  of  strained  relations 
between  the  Lebanese  Forces  and 
President  Amin  Jemayel,  who  has 
been  much  cooler  towards  Israel 
than  his  late  brother  Bashir  and  has 
publicly  endorsed  the  pro-Arab 
orientation  espoused  by  the  Wazzan 
government. 

Frem  said  the  militias  "fully  sup¬ 
port"  Jemayel’s  position,  noting 
that  he  was  trying  to  achieve  an 
agreement  on  an  Israeli  pullout 
“with  the  least  possible  negative 
consequences  from  the  Arab 
world." 


Heart  attack  during 
tax  inspection 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

SAFED.  —  A  63-year-old  local  resi¬ 
dent  suffered  a  heart  attack  when 
income-tax  inspectors  visited  his 
flat  last  Friday. 

The  man  Felix  Bram,  owns  a 
local  electrical  goods  shop. 

Bram  showed  the  inspectors  his 
receipts.  They  then  asked  him  for 
additional  accounts,  and  he  col¬ 
lapsed  with  a  heart  attack. 

Local  merchants  yesterday  held  a 
meeting  to  discuss  ways  to  protest 
against  what  they  called  income-tax 
harassment. 


Druckman  group  to  decide 
on  possible  split  from  NRP 


By  SARAH  HON1G 
Post  Political  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Rabbi  Haim 
Druckman’s  faction  within  the 
National  Religious  Party  will  decide 
in  a  few  months  whether  to  form  a 
new  party. 

Gatherings  of  the  group’s  fol¬ 
lowers  will  be  held  throughout  the 
country,  starting  next  week.  These 
will  take  place  over  a  number  of 
weeks  and  the  participants  will  be 
asked  if  they  favour  launching  a 
new  political  party  with  a  religious 
and  national  character. 

But  sources  in  the  Druckman 
camp  emphasize  that  any  decision 
will  not  be  reached  for  a  few, 
months. 

The  Druckman  group  has  started 
polling  potential  members,  most  of 
whom  are  NRP  voters,  with  a 
minority  who  voted  for  Tehiya  in 


the  1981  elections.  The  group  will 
-  probably  not  take  part  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  NRP  elections  at  the  end  of 
April,  because  they  claim  the  fac¬ 
tions  run  by  Interior  Minister  Yosef 
Burg  and  Education  Minister 
Zevulun  Hammer  have  already 
decided  the  results. 

Druckman’s  moves  have  caused 
worry  in  the  NRP.  It  is  feared  that 
Druckman  might  further  erode  the 
party  and  attract  many  of  the 
younger  voters. 

The  Druckman  group's  dis¬ 
enchantment  with  the  NRP  dates 
back  a  number  of  years  but  it  has 
been  intensified  by  the  more 
moderate  pronouncements  coming 
•  from  its  erstwhile  ally.  Hammer, 
and  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
group's  chief  activists,  Yosef 
Shapira,  was  ousted  by  the  NRP 
from  his  Zionist  Executive  post  a 
few  weeks  ago. 


Histadrut  organizations 
to  buy  Israeli  products 


By  MICHAL  YUD  ELMAN 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Histadrut  will 


no  diplomatic  ties.  Meshel  said  only 
the  government  can  curb  imports 
significantly. 

demand  that  all  its  organizational  v  said  at  the  central 

institutions  buy meeting  yesterday  that 
ble  —  Israeli  productsT  m  an  at-  -.^5-  Sovcr^rnent  s  monetary  policy 
tempt  to  boost  local  mdustry  rwhtcii  *  *  jsd JgThc  increase  of  imported 
has  received  a  severe  blow  from  the  products  from  the  Far  East  and 


increased  import  of  cheap  foreign 
merchandise. 

This  was  decided  by  the  Histadrut 
central  committee  yesterday  at  the 
suggestion  of  Histadrut  Secretary- 
General  Yeroham  Meshel. 

The  Histadrut  committee  in 
charge  of  purchasing  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  Histadrut  organizations, 
headed  by  Natan  Almoslino,  will 
supervise  the  implementation  of  this 
decision. 

Meshel  said  he  would  try  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Finance  and  Trade  and 
Industry  ministers  of  the  imporr 
tance  of  limiting  imports,  especially 
from  countries  with  which  Israel  has 


Europe,  and  to  a  decrease  in  ex¬ 
ports!  In  many  cases  the  price  paid 
for  Israeli  products  in  European 
markets  is  less  than  their  basic  cost, 
as  a  result  of  the  shekel's  devalua¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

The  textile,  shoe  and  ceramics  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  hurt  by  the  great 
quantities  of  imports  from  Far  East 
and  other  countries  in  which  wages 
are  much  lower  than  in  Israel, 
Almoslino  said.  The  metal,  food  and 
fish  industries  have  also  been 
harmed. 

This  situation  has  forced  Israeli 
employed  to  decrease  their  work 
force,  and  the  livelihood  of  thou¬ 
sands  is  in  danger,  he  said. 


New  bid  to  arrest  Barbie 

LA  PA Z,  Bolivia  (AP).  —  A  new  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  bring  to 
justice  alleged  Nazi  war  criminal 
Klaus  Altman n,  alias  Klaus  Barbie, 
it  was  announced  here  last  week.  ‘ 

France  has  several  times  re¬ 
quested  his  extradition,,  but  the 
B  olivian  supreme  court  lias  always 
rejected  this,  arguing  the  two 
countries  have  no  extradition 
treaty. 

The  latest  attempt  is  by  West 
Germany,  which  claims  it  wants  the 
so-called  "Butcher  of  Lyons"  for 
the  murder  of  a  World  War  II 
resistance  fighter. 

Last  October  civilian  rulers  took 
over  in  Bolivia,  ending  more  than 
two  years  of  military  rule.  New 
president  Herman  Sties  Zuazo 
promised  to  rid  the  country  of 
Nazis,  and  two  weeks  after  taking 
power  the  government  expelled  a 
group  of  Italian  right-wing  ex¬ 
tremists. 

It  is  not  certain,  however,  if  the 
new  government  will  be  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  requests  to  extradite  Alt- 
mann. 

The  Bolivian  attorney-general 
this  week  is  expected  to  ask  his 
country’s  supreme  court  to  consider 
tiie  extradition  based  on  charges 
presented  in  a  court  -at  Augsbrg, 

West  Germany,  that  Alim  an  n  was 
responsible  for  the  death  of  a 

British  envoy  contests 
‘normalization’  demand 


Trade  deficit  soars- 
second  largest  ever 


*  Port  Economic  Reporter 

The  country's  trade  deficit  total¬ 
led  some  S3  billion  during  1982,  a  18 

per  cent  increase  over  the  1981  level 

of  S2.6b. 

Figures  released  yesterday  by  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  showed 
that  the  trade  deficit  was  the  second 
largest  ever,  trailing  only  the  1979 
deficit  of  53.1b. 

The  rise  in  the  deficit  resulted 
from  a  1  per  cent  increase  in  com¬ 
modity  imports  up  from  S7 .85  in 
1981  to  S7.9b.  last  year,  and  from  a 
decrease  in  exports,  down  from 
S53b.  to  S4.95b. 

Economic  observers  in  Jerusalem 
pointed  out  that  the  trade  deficit 
rose  despite  the  fall  in  the  dollar 
prices  paid  for  imports  due  to  the 


worldwide  recession. 

■  The  import  of  consumer  goods  in¬ 
creased  by  7  per  cent  during  1982. 
This  includes  a  39  per  cent  increase 
in  the  import  of  new  cars. 

The  import  of  investment  goods 
also  registered  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease.  up  from  Sib.  in  1981  to 
SI  Jb.  last  year  with  especially  high 
increases  in  the  import  erf  transport 
goods  (45  per  cent)  and  machinery 
and  equipment  (24  per  cent). 

On  the  export  side,  there  was  a 
sharp  drop  in  diamond  exports  (15 
per  cent)  and  in  agricultural 
products  ( 10  per  cent).  Some  of  the 
drop  in  exports  was  caused  by  a  3.5 
per  cent  decrease  in  international 
prices  for  Israeli  products,  which 
reduced  the  total  amount  of  dollars 
received. 


HABLB-JEMAYEL 


(Continued  from  Page  Ore) 

Jerusalem  Post  last  night. 

Shamir  presented.  Shultz  last 
month  with  a  list  of  Israeli  proposals 
For  the  terms  of  agreement  -with 
Lebanon,  and  Shultz  added 
American  comments  to  each  item, 
specifying  whether  he  accepted  the 
Israeli  proposal  in  lull  or  in  part. 

"We  could  bridge  most  of  the 
significant  differences  with  the 
Americans  inside  of  a  week,”  the 
source  said. 

However,  the  cabinet  is  not  so 
sure  that  Habib  can  convince 
Jemayel  to  accept  an  Israel-U.S. 
line-up,  or  that  such  acceptance 
would  hold  in  the  face  of  external 
Arab  pressure  and  domestic  objec¬ 
tions  in  Lebanon.  "The  Lebanese 
government  lacks  the  capacity  to 
take  decisions  and  then  adhere  to 
them,  because  its  personality  is  split 
so  many  ways,”  The  Post  was  told. 

This  sober  appraisal  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  demand  which 
Sharon  reportedly  made  to  Habib 
last  night,  that  the  Lebanese  delega¬ 
tion  formally  confirm  promises  to 
Israel,  made  by  Christian  Phalange 
negotiators  with  the  defence 
minister,  concerning  Israeli  early- 
warning  stations  in  Lebanon,  tiie 
status  of  militia  leader  Maj.  Sand 
Haddad,  and  the  deployment  of 
UN  I  FI  L  outside  the  4S-kilometre 
zone. 

These  are  three  of  the  issues  on 
which  Israel  and  the  U.S.  are  clearly 
divided. 

On  future  relations  between 
Israel  and  Lebanon,  a  cabinet 
source  told  .The.  Past:  "We  don’t 
know  how  much  normalization  the 
Americans  favour  between  Israel 
and  Lebanon;  and  we  don't  know 
how  far  the  Americans  arc  willing  to 
try  to  influence  the  Lebanese  on 
normalization.” 

If  the  Lebanese  delegation  in 
Halde  today  seeks  to  revive  the 
1949  armistice  agreement  as  the 


basis  for  future  relations,  once  the 
state  of  hostilities  is  revoked,  the 
talks  on  that  agenda  hem  will  bog 
down.  The  Post  was  told. 

While  the  Halde  session  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  move  along  to  another, 
less  controversial  item,  Habib  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  try  to  shape  a  common 
stand  on  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
Shamir,  Sharon  and  Kimche,  which 
he  would*  subsequently  take  to 
Beirut,  to  break  the  log-jam. 

The  creation  of  the  three-man 
top-level  body  was  a  function  of 
Habib's  intervention  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  in  a  position  superior  to  that 
of  American  ambassador  Morris 
Draper. 

Draper's  opposite  number  is 
Kimche,  who  cannot  also  be 
Habib's  opposite  number.  Habib 
represents  Reagan  to  Shamir  and 
Sharon,  as  political  figures. 

Kimche's  function  is  to  make  sure 
that  agreed  general  principles  are 
translated  meticulously  into  details 
at  tiie  negotiations  which  he  con¬ 
ducts  in  Halde  and  Kiryat  Shtnona, 
as  head  of  the  Israeli  delegation. 

Yesterday's  cabinet  session  lasted 
only  90  minutes.  Afterwards,  the 
prime  minister's  media  adviser  Uri 
Porat  denied  that  Bcgin’s  prospec¬ 
tive  visit  to  Washington  is  linked  in 
any  way  to  progress  in  the  talks  with 
Lebanon;  that  any  suggestion  had 
been  made  to  transfer  the  venue  of 
talks  to  Washington ;  or  that  Reagan 
was  in  any  way  annoyed  at  Israel 
because  of  the  lack  of  progress  in 
the  talks. 

A  cabinet  source  said  last  night 
that  no  grounds  exist  to  doubt  the 
American  claim  dot.  Syrian  gift) 
willing  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Lebanon,  provided  fe<r J&rras*  are'  f 
acceptable,  *  ■  '  :  ' v- 

This  source  explained  a  sharp  at¬ 
tack  on  the  negotiating  process 
made  in  Damascus  last  night,  as  a 
sign  that  Syria  was  preparing  for  -  • 
some  measure  of  Isracl-Lebanese 
rapprochement. 


Price  of  silver  rebounds 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  —  The  price  of 
silver  has  more  than  doubled  since 
plummeting  to  a  four-year  low  last 
June,  outperforming  gold's  sharp 
recovery  and  far  outpacing  ex¬ 
plosive  rallies  in  both  stocks  and 
bonds. 

Companies  that  had  shut  down 
nearly  one-fourth  of  this  country’s 
silver  production  last  spring  are 
once  more  reporting  profits  and 
reopening  closed  mines. 

Silver  climbed  above  S  12.80  a 
troy  ounce  this  past  week  for  the 
first  time  since  April  1981,  ex¬ 
tending  its  rise  to  166  per  cent  from 
the  50-month  low  of  54.81  reached 
during  New  York -trading  on  June 


2i,  1982. 

The  spurt  reversed  a  slide  that 
began  in  January  1980.  when  silver 
peaked  at  an  unprecedented  S52J0 
an  ounce. 

When  silver  was  in  its  tailspin, 
prices  of  silver  products  did  not  fall 
as  fast  or  as  far. 

Now  silver  is  rebounding.  So  far 
the  surge  has  not  been  reflected  ful¬ 
ly  in  the  price  tag  of  products  made 
with  the  metal. 

"Prices  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  increased  price  of 
silver,”  said  Dnane  Garrison,  a 
spokeswoman  for  Tiffanys  Co.  She  . 
declined  to  say  when  prices  would 
be  raised  or  by  how  much. 


KAHAN  PROBE 


Klaus  Altmann  alias  Barbie,  in 

1972.  (AP) 

French  resistance  fighter  named 
Kemmler.  The  brief  said  Altmann 
should  be  jailed  for  murder  ‘com¬ 
mitted  with  treachery,  cruelty  and 
vile  motives.’ 

Altmann  is  accused  by  France  of 
being  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
hundreds  of  French  Jews. 

Altmann  is  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  Bolivia,  where  he  has  lived  with 
his  wife  and  children  since  1951.' 

In  1974,  a  French  court  convicted 
him  in  absentia  for  war  crimes  he  al¬ 
legedly  committed  as  head  of  a  Nazi 
unit  in  Lyons. 


BEIRUT  (Reuter).  - —  British 
ministers  do  not  want  to  meet  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
unless  this  would  help  solve  the 
Palestinian  problem,  British  Am¬ 
bassador  Sir  David  Roberts  said  in 
an  interview  published  here  yester¬ 
day. 

He  was  referring  in  an  interview 
with  the  Beirut  English-language 
weekly  M onday  Morning  to  a  dispute 
over  Britain’s  refusal  to  receive  a 
PLO  delegate  as  part  of  an  Arab 
League  mission  promoting  its  Mid¬ 
dle  East  peace  plan. 

In  the  interview,  Roberts  also 


obliquely  contested  Israel's  demand 
for  “normalization”  of  its  relations 
with  Lebanon,. 

Britain  believed  Israel  had  an 
obligation  to  comply  with  UN 
resolutions  in  this  regard  “and  they 
as  you  know  say  nothing  about  ‘nor¬ 
malization,’  as  It's  called.”  he  said. 

Roberts  could  not  confirm 
reports  that  the  Arab  mission, 
which  has  already  been  to  the  U.S., 
France,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  would  visit  London -  on 
February  7  as  the  result  of  a  com¬ 
promise. 


(Costumed  from  Pace  One) 

and  what  should  have  been  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  Begin  and  the  cabinet  when 
they  were  told  that  the  Phalange 
were  in  the  camps  on  Thursday 
evening,  September  16? 

•  Were  the  chief  of  amiy  intel¬ 
ligence  and  the  director  of  the  Mos- 
sad  told  of  these  plans,  and  did  they 
see  fit  to  discuss  the  implications 
and  appraise  the  cabinet  or  their 
civilian  superiors? 

•  When  were  the  first  indications 
of  Phalange  "irregularities”  in  the 
camps  received,  by  whom  and  what 
was  done  to  order  them  out  as 
quickly  as  possible? 

The  commission  yesterday 
released  more  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  about  its  proceedings. 
Including  the  transcripts  of  the  oral 
arguments  heard  yesterday,  the 
commission  is  studying  17,703  pages 


fe 


.r. sr. 


of  written  testimony,  documents,  :.; 
and  legal  summations.  '  -  •  j 

This  does  not  include  newspaper  , 
clippings  amassed  by  the  conunis-_f 
sion  itself,  by  the  Government^ 
Press  Office  and  by  Israeli - 
representatives  abroad.  The 
transcript  of  a  recent  ABC  televi¬ 
sion  documentary  on  the  massacre  s  ' 
which  was  screened  in  the  U.S.  on  u? 
January  7  has  also  been  obtained.  > 
The  defence  establishment  and  -j 
various  government  ministries  have*  ! 
submitted  12.000  pages  of  material, : 
the  65  hours  of  transcripts  yieldcxf/T 
1,692  pages  of  testimony;  245  docu-ri 
ments  submitted  as  evidence  to  tire:  -y 
commission  yielded  a  total  of  3,000  >J. 
pages;  the  three  staff  investigators  ‘  !•  f 
took  700  pages  erf  sworn  evidence;  • 
the  written  legal  summations  on  % 
behalf  of  the  nine  people  warned  by  ^ 
the  commission  total  271  pages;  and 
yesterday's  oral  arguments  totalled  ■ 
40  pages. 


siliti-  - 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  our  beloved 

SYRIL  SWIEL 

The  funeral  will  take  place  at  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  January. 18. TS83. 
at  the  Holon  Cemetery. 

We  will  meet  at  the^  cemetery  entrance.  •  - 

His  wife  and  children 

Family  in  Israel  and  South  Africa 


.  .  We  regret  to  announce  Cm  death  of 
our  beloved  wife,  sister,  mother  and  grandmother 

ESTHER  MARIANNE 
PHIUPPSBORN 

nee  Wistjnetzki 

Please  refrain  from  condolence  visits. 
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Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

..TJ?' *  cakJ?e*  yeswrday  rejected  a  proposal  bv  Enentv 
Minister  Yitzhak  Moda'i  to  allow  the  Knessei  to  con- 

SC<^fabralC  ?"  Kb,H  thal  w'ou,d  cnaWe  householders 
he!UCrS  10  d»sc™nect  their  flats  from 

W  “cisio" 

5n^“  passed  ilsTirst  reading  in  the  Knesset 
L  ■u.  ,  W04ld  have  enabled  a  resident  of  a  cooperative 
^Unldrffhl°  ,I^la,},S0,ar  '4‘aIer  heaters  wijhour  the  con* 
sent  ^  the  other  flat-owncrs-lt  would  also  have  permit- 

s^ternm  IO  CUt  °ff  ^  nal  ^  thc  «nIfal  heating 

The  bilHias  been  stalled  in  the  Knesset  Interior  Com* 


solar  heating 


More  workers  from  territories 


miiiee  ever  since,  and  progress  of  the  bill  would  have 
required  the  application  of  the  continuity  law  by  the 
cabinet,  enabling  the  new  Knesset  to  continue  the 
legislation  of  a  bill  submitted  in  a  previous  Knesset. 

According  to  the  Energy  Ministry  spokesman,  the 
cabinet  turned  down  ModaTs  proposal  by  a  vote  of 
nine  to  five,  following  a  presentation  of  a  report  by 
Housing  Minister  David  Levy,  spelling  out  negative  im¬ 
plications  or  the  bill.  Levy's  main  objections  to  the  bill 
were  that  it  would  not  bring  about  a  significant  saving  of 
fuel  and  that  it  would  increase  disputes  between 
neiehbours. 


The  Energy  Ministry  claims  that  the  present  solution 
is  responsible  for  most  disputes  over  heating. 


The  number  of  workers  from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  working 
within  the  Green  Line  reached  a  record  59.793  in  December  1982.  a 
jump  of  4.172  aver  the  preceding  month. 

.  Thc  December  figure  also  reflected  a  rise  of  9,875  over  the  total 
workers  from  the  territories  in  December  of  1981.  according  to  figures 
released  yesterday  b>  the  Employment  Service. 

Of  the  59,793  employed  last  month,  20,1 14  worked  in  construction  (as 
opposed  to  18.386  in  November  1982);  22,434  in  industry  (21,764  in 
November);  1 1,277  in  service  jobs  (10,505):  and  5,868  in  agriculture  (4,- 
966). 

The  regional  breakdown  last  month  showed  7,719  workers  from  the 
territories  employed  in  the  Jerusalem  area:  3.354  in  Haifa:  6,713  in  the 
Sharon;  5,994  in  the  Dan  region;  22,439  in  Tel  Aviv;  4,361  in  the  south: 
and  5,308  in  the  Negev. 


Flats  for  poor  families 
sold  off  to  Agttdat  Yisrael 


7  Nahal  settlements  on  West  Bunk 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Building  has  started 
on  seven  Nahal  settlements  in  Judea 
and  Samaria,  the  army  spokesman 
announced  yesterday. 

They  are  part  of  the  14  settle¬ 


ments  that  Defence  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  promised  would  be  built  on 
the  West  Bank  this  year. 


The  names  of  the  seven  are 
Tzoria,  Gina,  Ganira,  Omrim, 
Tzclef,  Rogan  and  Ma’alch  Lev  an  a. 
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Fop  singer  held  after  kidnapping 


By  YIGAL  BICHKOV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
PETAH  T1KVA.  —  Eli  Zohar,  a 
singer  in  a  local  band,  appeared  in 
the  Kfar  Sava  magistrate's  court 
yesterday  after  the  parents  of  a  12- 
ycar-o/d  schoolgirl  alleged  he  had 
tried  to.  kidnap  her.  The  parents 
claim  Zohar  forced  the  girl  into  his 
car  outside  her  school. 


Radio  switch  sparks  row 
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By  AARON  StTTKER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reponer 

Local  English-arid  French-language  radio  broadcasts  will  soon  be 
moved  from  Reshet  Dalet  (Fourth  Programme)  to  Reshet  Aleph  (First 
Programme),  the  Israel  Broadcasting  Authority's  spokeswoman  confir¬ 
med  last  night. 

The  move,  approved  recently  by  the  authority's  management  board,  is 
expected  to  create  a  controversy.  The  Knesset  presidium  will  today  take 
up  an  urgent  motion  for  the  agenda  by  Alignment  MK  Chaim  Herzog  on 
“the  serious  information  blunder  about  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  Broad¬ 
casting  Authority.” 

Herzog  told  The  Post  last  night:  "We  must  act  swiftly  to  forestall  a  ma¬ 
jor  lapse  in  our  informational  efforts.  Reshet  Dalet  is  sent  into  the  ether 
by  a  1,270-kw  transmitter,  while  Reshet  Aleph  is  handled  .by  a  217-kw 
unit.  .  . 

“Audience  surveys  indicate  that  Reshet  Dalet  programmes  are 
received  very  dearly  all  over  the  Middle  East  —  in  Teheran,  Riyadh, 
Cairo  and  other  capitals,”  said  Herzog.  “Our  English  and  French  news 
bulletins  and  features  are  eagerly  listened  to  by  diplomats,  senior 
government  officials,  the  press  corps  and  other  opinion  moulders  in 
neighbouring  countries. 

"Transferring  these .  broadcasts  to  the  much  weaker  Reshet  Aleph 
would  be  senseless  and  self-defeating,  and  only  undermine  our  very  vital 
radio  information  activities.” 

Herzog  added  that  while  Israel  broadcasts  for  70  minutes,  a  day  in 
English  and  French,  Arab  states  in  the  Middle  East  devote  more  than 
*104  broadcast  hours  a  day  to  programming  in  these  two  languages. 

-  “Our  dilemma  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  even  have  an 
English-language  television  programme,  as  does  Jordan."  Herzog  stated. 
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ByYOELPAR 
Jerusalem  Fort  Reporter 

NAZARETH,  —  the  number  of 
Golan  Druse  applying  for  Israeli 
citizenship  has  increased  recently, 
according  to  Interior  Ministry 
sources. 

The  sources  said  yesterday  dial 
hundreds  of.  Golan :  Druse  had 
already  accepted  Israeli  citizenship, 
including  notables  who  maintain 
close  ties  with  the  authorities,  clerks 
and  teachers.  The  mmistry  said 
these  people  sought  citizenship 
because  of -the  benefits  they  would 
derive, but  the  sources  could  not  ex¬ 


plain  why  more  workers  and 
farmers  were  also  applying  for 
citizenship. 

The  sources  reported  that  it  is 
now  very  rare  to  encounter  a  Golan 
Druse  who  does  not  have  an  iden¬ 
tity  card  or  who  had  not  applied  for 
one. 


But  despite  the  increasing 
numbers  of  Druse  who  are  applying 
for  citizenship  and  the  improvement 
in  relations  between  the  Druse  and 
government  officials,  those  who  cal¬ 
led  for  closer  identification  with 
Israel  were  still  being  ostracized  by 
many  Golan  Druse  residents.  ( 


•-  pruiun*  .... 

-  rJBWsFLO  man’s  son  smuggled  to  Acre  grandmother 

i'v^aS^ACRB’atim).  —  The  three-year-old  terrorists  exchanged  in  1979  for  the 
/."i-ooV-son  of  convicted  terrorist  Samir  return  of  Avraham  Amrara.  cap- 
;"6  "  1  Darwish,  who  was  killed  -three  lured  by  the  PLO  during  the  Lham 
months  ago  in  Lebanon,  was  smug-  operation  in  1978 . 

‘  V  ^jncried-  across  tile  IsraeU-Lebanese  Darwisb  was  killed  by  Israeli 
'  -Tfte* border  and  is  now  'living 'with  his  forces  in  the  fighting  around  Sidon 
P-^sCaigrandmother  in  Acre,  this  summer  Hb  wife  went  to  Syria 

•  W.T:1U  Darwish,  an  Israeli  Arab  who  was  after  his  death  but  later  returned  to 
il3e”S  trained  as  a  terrorist  in  Lebanon  Lebanon  to  tiy  to  areange  for  their 

r>  slipped  across  the  security  son  to  be  smuggled  across  the 

— - — ■ —  fence  in  the  North,  was  .captured.  ■  border  to  his  grandmother  in  Acre. 

-  and  sentenced  to  25  years  in  prison  Police  and  military  authorities  are 

now  investigating  the  boy  s  illegal 
entry  into  Israel 


for  attempting  to  commit  a  terrorist 
„■  Rut  Darwish  was  one  of  76 


-,monv-  c^^ttack.  But  Darwish  was  one  of  76 


. ..  .reldtf 


:^New  military  cemeteiy  to  be  bmlt  lor  Druse 


‘VJf  By  YOELDAR 

33V^‘  Jerasalein  Post  Reporter 

3 1 ' v  aBC  ^JAZARETHi  —  A  third  military 

j  ri‘*  ’.n:  Cemetery  for  the  Druse  will  be  laid 
;rfiWri  *  .  ‘  m  l-jut  soon  In- the  Lower  Galilee  vil- 
? :  o^age  Of  Meghar,  Likud  MK.  Amal. 

uii  E-Din  said  yesterday. 

ssi5r':na^;  Nasr  E-T>in,  whose  son  Lufti  was 


^  -j  billed  during  army  service,  ex- 
'  Plained  that  the  military  cemetery 

,-f  sr^SiVill  be  built  at  the  request  or  the 
v-  I'^^'^nd-ocal  ■  residents.  The  Defence 
' ^^SMiiristry  =  will  help  to  finance  the 
:  ij* project  and  the  Housing  Ministry 

— 

^  ''i^Drivinflr  lessons  in 


has  been  asked. to  allocate. a  piece  of 
land  for  the  cemetery. 

Eleven  local  residents  have  been 
killed  in  service  since  the  War  of 
Independence.  The  other  two 
military  cemeteries  are  located  in 
Isfiya  on  Mount  Carmel  and 
Hurfeish  near  the  Lebanese  bolder. 

Nasr  E-Din  also  said  that  a 
cultural  centre  in  memory  of  all 
Druse  who  fell  on  duty  whilst  in  the 
army  and  with  the  border  police  will 
be  built  in  the  village  of.  Daliat  d- 
Carrnel,  costing  IS10  million. 


sehMl  ^ 

The  Education  Ministry  has  in-  graders;  Who  pass  it- will  receive 
*Sl'"  joduced  an  experimental  course  on  credit  towards  matriculation. 

■ transportation  problems,  which  in-’  The  ministiy  hopes  to  gradually 
c  practical  driving  teons,  in  introduce  dnving  lessons  as  a  com- 
ji  ORT  school  in  Bat  Yam,  it  was  -  pulsory  component  of  the  cur- 
innounced  yesterday.  The,  12th-  riculum  in  all  high, schools. 

■ 1  v  - 


introduce  driving  lessons  as  a  com¬ 
pulsory  component" of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  all  high,  schools. 


Jaglom  to  continue  fight 


/or  release  of  Ida  NudeJ 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  World  WIZO  Presi^ 
lent  Raya  Jaglom  has  announced; 
hat  she  will  focus  attention  on  . the 
»iigftt  of  Prisoner  pf  Zion  Ida  Nudel 
t  two  conferen'ces  to  be  held  next  ; 

i  The  first  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
ioard  of  governor^  of  the  World 
ewish  Cbngress  in  Washington,  on 
■ebrufiry  1,  and. thc. second,  three 
reeks  later,  the  European  Women  s 

Conference  for  Soviet  Jewry  jn- 
5eneva.  , ...  .  '  *•" ,  •'  . 

.Mia.. "Jaglom  was :  recently  re- 
Jecftd  president  of  HraeH  Women  - 
or Ida 1IW1N).  j  : 


MaUtemaUcs  pariey 
set  to  open  today 


Jerusalem  Fort  Reporter 

RAMAT  GAN.  -r:  The  :  longest 
mathematical  proof  ever  devised, 
requiring  T  0,000  pages,  will  be 
presented  by  Prof.  ;DanieJ.  Gorns- 
tein  oftheU-S.  at  a  three-day  inter¬ 
national  conference  on 
mathematics  which  will  open  this 
morning,  at;  Bar-Uan  University, 


Gornstein, ,  an  expert  on  set 
theory,  is  one  of  ‘several  dozen 
leading  mathematicians  from 
abroad  who  will  attend  this  con¬ 
ference,'.  Whidb  inaugurates  the 
Professor  •-Abe..  Gelbart  Chair  in 
mathematics  at  the  university. 


Bomb  damages 

railway  line 


Peace  Now  accused  of  damage  in  Efrat 


Zohar's  attorney  denied  the 
charges.  He  said  Zohar  often  went 
to  the  school  to  talk  to  the  12-  and 
!3-year-o!d  girls  because  they  were 
his  fans.  It  was  part  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  said  the  lawyer. 

The  magistrate  ordered  Zohar 
remanded  in  custody  for  five  days  to 
allow  the  police  to  complete  their 
investigations. 


KIRYAT  GAT  (Itim).  —  A  bomb 
was  sel  off  yesterday  on  the  railway 
line  between  Dimona  and  Kiiyat 
Gat,  just  north  of  Kiryat  Gat.  The 
line  was  damaged,  but  no  one  was 
injured. 

The  driver  of  an  early-morning 
train  noticed  a  hole  between  the 
tracks  and  inspected  the  damage. 
He  suspected  a  bomb  had  been  set 
off  and  called  the  Border  Police. 
They  discovered  shrapnel  and  other 
evidence  of  a  bomb.  They  searched 
the  area  tut  no  suspects  were  ar¬ 
rested. 

Rail  traffic  on  the  line  was  halted 
while  the  police  were  investigating 
and  repairs  were  made. 


Jeraudcm  Post  Reporter 
EFRAT.  —  Contractors  who  are 
building  here  complained  yesterday 
to  the  Judea  region  police  that 
Peace  Now  protesters  vandalized 
unfinished  buddings  during  their  il¬ 
legal  demonstration  here  on  Satui^ 
day  night. 

In  the  demonstration,  thousands 
of  Peace  Now  members  and  ac¬ 
tivists  from  disadvantaged 
neighbourhoods  pasted  posters  on 
the  walls  of  buildings  to  protesL  the 


government’s  West  Bank  settlement 
policy.  The  contractors  complained 
that  many  buildings  were  defaced 
with  slogans  sprayed  with  black 
paint,  according  .to  Sgan-Nitzav 
Yehuda  Cohen,  commander  of  the 
Judea  region  police. 

Peace  Now  denied  that  their 
members  vandalized  buildings,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  demonstration’s 
organizers  made  sure  that  no 
damage  was  done  to  property 
before  they  left  the  area. 


BEER  YA’ACOV  (Itim).  —  The 
head  of  the  regional  council  here, 
Menahem  Itzkovich,  yesterday 
complained  to  the  Housing  Ministry 
about  the  sale  of  a  32-flat  building 
to  Agudat  Yisrael. 

The  building  was  originally  con¬ 
structed.  at  the  council's  request, 
for  poor  families  and  families  with 
many  children. 

The  sale  of  the  building  by  the 
ministry  for  Si  million,  according  to 
lizkovich.  means  that  the  needy 
families  for  whom  it  was  built  will 
not  be  able  to  live  there. 

The  building  was  put  up  by  the 


Mabat  company  on  public  land 
given  the  company  for  nothing,  and 
the  contractors  were  exempted 
from  various  taxes  because  of  the 
project's  purpose,  he  said. 

Itzkovich  said  he  learned  of  the 
sale  from  a  report  in  Homodi’a,  the 
ultra-Orthodox  daily. 

“We  are  not  seeking  a  clash  with 
the  ultra-Orthodox,”  said  Itzkovich. 
“But  they  are  now  offering  the  flats 
to  ultra-Orthodox  families  very 
cheaply.  Persons  who  are  not  ultra- 
Orthodox  will  not  be  able  to 
purchase  flats  in  the  building  or  live 


Increase  in  Lebanese  visitors  to  Israel 


Bank  man  charged  with  plundering  accounts 


By  YOEL  DAR 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
NAZARETH.  —  The  number  of 
Lebanese  citizens  visiting  Israel  in¬ 
creased  by  some  20  per  cent  in 
December  compared  to  the 
previous  month. 

Sources  at  the  Interior  Ministry 
said  yesterday  that  in  December 
6,500  Lebanese  entered  Israel,  5,000 
of  them  through  the  Rosh  Hanikra 
checkpoint. 

Many  of  the  Lebanese  tourists 


are  Maronite  and  Shfite,  with  few 
Sunni  Moslems  expressing  interest 
in  visiting  the  country.  Although 
some  Lebanese  have  exploited  their 
visit  to  do  business  in  the  country, 
the  majority  have  come  to  sightsee 
and  to  visit  the  holy  places. 

Meanwhile,  the  Interior  Ministry 
has  stopped  issuing  permits  to 
Israelis  to  visit  Lebanon.  The 
ministry  will  reconsider  issuing  per¬ 
mits  next  month  if  the  security 
situation  in  Lebanon  improves. 


STUDY  TOUR.  —  About  80  pupils 
of  the  Chaim  Weizmann  High 
School  in  Santiago,  Chile  yesterday 
ended  a  45-day  study  tour  of  Israel 
organized  by  the  World  Zionist 
Federation. 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  —  The  Tel  Aviv 
District  Court  yesterday  remanded 
until  the  end  of  legal  proceedings  a 
Netanya  bank  employee  suspected 
of  embezzling  about  S500.000. 

Danny  Gadni,  35,  a  senior  teller 
in  a  branch  of  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Bank,  according  to  the 
police  chaige  sheet  systematically 
plundered  clients'  accounts  over  a 
number  of  years.  Among  the  police 


charges  are  that  Gadni  stole  money 
from  the  bank  and  from  clients, 
forged  documents,  committed 
fraud,  committed  foreign  currency 
offences  and  breach  of  trust,  and 
destroyed  evidence. 


Plan  to  get  Diaspora  Jews  to  work  in  IDF 


Many  of  the  thefts  were  from 
foreign  nationals  who  had  deposited 
sums  in  the  Netanya  bank,  it  is  al¬ 
leged. 


Fifteen  public  figures,  including 
IDF  Chief  of  Staff  Rav-Aluf  Rafael 
Eitan,  yesterday  decided  to  set  up 
an  apolitical  public  committee  to 
promote  "a  month  of  miluim 
(reserve  duty)  in  Israel  for  the  Jews 
of  the  Diaspora.” 

The  committee  will  attempt  to 


mobilize  Jews  from  abroad  to  come 
for  a  month  of  work-in  IDF  bases 
The  committee  was  set  up  at  a 
meeting  in  an  IDF  ordinance  base 
where  32  American  Jewish 
volunteers,  14  of  them  women,  are 
currently  doing  a  month's  work 
(Itim) 
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comple  aly  Income  tax  fine 

during  the  first  half  year  of  saving  in  the  Tzemed- 
Dollar-Madad  scheme,  if  you  open  an  account  in 
the  excellent  Tzemed-Breirat-Ribit  Scheme,  at  the 
same  time. 


18%  dollar-linked  interest  — 
completely  income  tax  free 
during  the  First  half  year,  for  those 
saving  in  the  Tzemed-Dollar- 
Madad  scheme  only. 


These  special  benefits  for 
a  short  period  only 


100%  annual  Interst  —  completely  exempt 
from  income  tax  —  on  money  deposited  In 
the  Pikadon  Lezman  Katzar  (Palak)  scheme, 
until  you  decide  on  which  savings  scheme 
suits  you  best. 
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I Advertising  Section ) 


AWAITS  YOU 
AT  THE 
BOOK  &  MUG. 

High  on  expectations,  short  on 
wherewithal?  Make  a  bee  line 
for  the  new  cafe/restaurant  of 
SEFER  VE  SEFEL,  in  the  centre 
of  town.  The  atmosphere  is 
warm  and  welcoming  and  the 
food  is  of  the  “come  again" 
variety.  They've  warming  soups, 
tasty  vegetable  pies 
(mushroom,  spinach,  cheese, 
and  more),  excellent  cakes. 
American  apple  pie.  yummy 
cheese  cake,  fresh  veg.and  fruit 
juices,  coffees,  teas  etc.  This  is 
your  sort  of  place  —  no  rip  off. 
Before  and  after,  you've  books 
galore  to  browse  and  buy  and 
they've  an  art  gallery.  This 
month  —  water  colours  by 
Yoram  Ra'anan.  SEFER  VE 
SEFEL  (Book  and  Mug).  REHOV 
YAVETZ  2  (by  Yafo  47.  between 
King  George  and  Zion  Sq.). 
Open  9  a.m. — 10.30  p.m. 
Friday  till  1.30.  After  Shabbat. 


GALORE. 

HPTO  |X|^ 
50%  |utD 

OFF  Canaan. 

CANAAN  FASHIONS  are 
reducing  prices  from  15%  to 
50%  on  a  whole  range  of  fall 
and  winter  82/83  ladies 
fashions.  They've  dresses  and 
blouses,  skirts  and  trousers  and 
a  delighful  selection  of 
children's  wear.  Why  not  drop 
by  at  KIBBUTZ  TZORA  near 
Beit  Shemesh  and  see  for 
yourself.  They've  also  plenty  of 
their  original  hand-made  dolls. 
CANAAN  FASHIONS  are  open 
SEVEN  DAYS  A  WEEK  from  10 
a.m.  till  4  p.m..  Friday  till  noon. 
VISA/ISRACARD  accepted. 
KIBBUTZ  TZORA  near  Beit 
Shemesh.  Tel.  02-911981 


GHEAPMARKi^  -m. 

helps  beat  mfla&EU  i 

Save  a  shekel  here  and  a  shekel 
there  at  CHEAPMARKET  and 
large  families  especially  have  a 
few  hundred  more  shekels  to 
see  the  month  through. 
CHEAPMARKET  the  capital's 
No.  1  hypermarket  provides  ail 
your  grocery,  meat,  vegetable, 
cleaning  and  household  needs 
—  direct-to-consu  mer 
marketing  cuts  frills  and  brings 
goods  to  you  cheaper.  There's 
plenty  of  free  parking  and 
CHEAPMARKET  home  deliver 
every  day.  Old  City  on 
Wednesdays.  Take  a  trip  to 
Cheapmarket  today.  1  km.  past 
Angel  Bakery,  end  of  old  airport 
road.  Egged  No.  11. 
CHEAPMARKET.  GIVAT 
SHAUL  BET.  Every  day  from  9 
a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Friday  8.30  a.m.- 
1.30  p.m.  STRICTLY  KOSHER. 


AMERICAN  OUM 


@.M/\YIAIi  CALORIC 

Amana  SONY 

American  appliances,  fridges, 
ovens,  washers,  dryers,  tv's, 
video,  stereo  can  be  imported  at 
great  savings  for  olim  from  the 
US  and  Canada.  KEF.  wiih  years 
of  experience,  can  advise, 
purchase,  ship,  insure,  clear 
customs,  deliver  and  SERVICE 
all  major  brands.  KEF  assures 
lowest  prices  in  Israel  and 
knows  all  the  "ins  and  outs"  of 
customs  regulations  and  Jewish 
Agency  loans.  Interior  design 
and  purchase  service  for 
furniture,  linen  and  kitchenware 
from  Castro  Convertible. 
Conrans,.  Ezra  Cohen  etc.  Also 
shipping  of  effects.  KEF,  1 1 
LINCOLN  ST.  Tel.  02-243642. 
9  a.m.  to  1  -30  p.m.  or  by 
appointment. 


THE  CAPITAL'S 
No.  1.  HEALTH  STORE 

Small  and  intimate.  Eddie's 
Ha'adama  still  has  the  largest 
selection  of  health  and  nature 
products  in  town.  Spirulina 
micro  algae  tablets.  .  fresh 
wholewheat  onion  pitot, 
natural  cosmetics,  health 
breads.  Hain  oils  and  salad 
dressings,  dried  nuts,  herbs  and 
spices:  mung.  alfalfa  and 
fenugreek  for  sprouting, 
wholewheat  flour,  bran  and 
wheat  germ  (bulk  purchased  — 
cheaper  for  you),  apple  cider, 
vinegar,  tiger  nuts  (chufas)  and 
i  hundreds  more  great  natural 
foods.  HA'ADAMA.  4  BEZALEL 
ST.  opposite  Art  Academy.  Tel 
246609.  Open  7  a.m.  till  6.30 
p.m. 


THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

A  perceptive  guide  to  shopping  and  services  in  Jerusalem 


FASHION  FOR 
RELIGIOUS 


Going  to  a  wedding?  a  simcha? 
or  just  looking  for  something 
really  exclusive?  BENJIE  has 
some  really  beautiful  one-of-a- 
kind  dresses  just  waiting  to  be 
snapped  up  by  lucky  .affair- 
goers.  And  as  BENJIE  is  cutting 
prices  to  the  bone  you're  in  for  a 
bargain  as  well.  BENJIE  has  the 
best  selection  in  town  starting 
from  as  low  as  IS  1000  and  if 
you  come  by  car  there's  FREE 
PARKING  in  Migdal  Ha'lr. 
BENJIE  aims  to  dress  the 
religious  woman,  but  not 
exclusively  so.  BENJIE  is  open 
every  day  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
(That's  really  convenient.)  Friday 
till  2  p.m.  and  after  Shabbat. 
CITY  TOWER,  next  to 
Hamashbir.  7th  Floor.  Suite 
708.  Tel.  02-247053  and  Bnei 
Brak.  108  Rehov  Akiva  (8.30-1. 
4-8  p.m.).  25%  discount  for 
brides  and  families. 
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For  45  years,  NOHIUT's 
furniture  has  been  the  ultimate 
for  discerning  Jerusalemites.  If 
you're  looking  for  a  reliable 
store  from  which  to  buy 
furniture,  then  a  visit  to  the 
three  exhibition  floors  of 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE  is  a  must 
There  are  special  discounts  on 
many  items  for  new  immigrants. 
New  styles  have  arrived  from 
Scandinavia.  NOHIUT 
FURNITURE.  4  SHLOMZION 
HAMALKA  ST..  Tel.  02- 
224064. 
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■  has  crane  to  town 

CONFETTI  the  Hallmark  gallery 
in  Jerusalem  has  all  those 
hundreds  of  pretty  things  that 
you  knew  so  well.  Greeting 
cards  for  every  occasion, 
birthdays,  get  well,  snoopy, 
weddings,  etc.  Exclusive  elegant 
stationery,  beautiful  wrapping 
papers,  legal  pads,  ribbons  & 
bows,  cork  and  card  memo 
boards,  seals,  posters,  number 
candles  for  birthdays.  Hallmark 
copyright  Snoopy  candies.  Party 
ware  (paper  cups  with  matching 
plates,  napkins  etc.),  easy  foil  in 
all  shapes  and  sizes  for  oven 
and  freezer,  calendars  and  date 
books  and  dozens  more 
attractive  items.  Drop  by.  you 
won't  be  disappointed. 
CONFETTI,  the  Hallmark  gallery' 
in  Jerusalem.  3  REHOV 
HAVATZELET  (off  Krkar-Zion) 
9-1.  4-7.  Friday  9-1. 


BATTERY  DEAD! 
WISH  I  HAD 
JUMP  GABLES! 

Go  to  SOLOMONS  CAR 
ACCESSORIES  today  and  get 
all  those  vital  peace-of-mind 
winter  necessities  now.  And  the 
prices  are  cut  to  the  bone. 
Battery  cables,  wire  and 
distributor  sprays  against 
dampness,  mud  flaps,  floor 
mats,  window,  demisters  etc. 
NEW!  Electrical  window  opener 
closer  —  fixed  immediately. 
Puncture  sealers,  a  must.  Seat 
covers.  Extra  brake  lights. 
SOLOMON'S.  24  REHOV 
AG  RON  (down  the  street  from 
US  Consulate).  Tel.  02-248925 
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JORDACHE 


Mickey  of  SUPER  JEANS  the 
JORDACHE  CENTRE  has  some 
of  the  best  bargains  in  town  for 
the  fashion  conscious.  American 
jacket  with  hood  IS  700  instead 
of  1200.  US  Sweat  shirts  IS 
600  instead  of  850.  Leather 
cowboy  boots  IS  2,500  instead 
of  4,500.  JORDACHE  check 
flannel  shirts  at  IS  500  instead 
of  900.  JORDACHE  jeans, 
cords,  harem  pants  etc.  Levis 
Cords  (25-30)  IS  700  instead  of 
1200.  Levis  Jeans  505.  501. 
Everything  for  ballet,  leotards 
(stretch  and  lycra),  warm  ups. 
legwarmers.  shoes.  Save  a 
fortune,  buy  your  swimwear 
now  —  costumes,  trunks. 
Speedo  and  Arena,  bathing 
caps,  goggles,  flippers. 
Everything  for  basketball  — 
special  terms  for  teams.  SUPER 
JEANS.  50  JAFFA  RD  (Binyan 
Ha'amudim)  Tel.  02-233559. 


THE  TWO  DAVIDS 
HAVE  MOVED 

HABIRAH  INSURANCE 
SERVICES,  the  fast  growing 
insurance  agency  of  David 
Rosensweig  and  David  Selig 
have  moved.  They  are  now  at 
the  CLAL  CENTRE  in  the  Jaffa 
Rd.  —  Store  No.  307  (Level  E. 
3rd  Floor)  Telephone  02- 
244813.  In  bigger  premises  the 
two  Davids  intend  to  give  even 
better  service  from  a  company 
built  on  confidence,  trust  and 
reliability.  So  drop  in  and  you'll 
find  a  ready  answer,  with  no 
obligation,  to  all  those  insurance 
queries:  Life,  medical,  travel, 
personal  accident,  automobile, 
mortgage  protection, 
comprehensive  home  owner/- 
householder.  business,  shop  etc. 
HABIRAH  INSURANCE 
SERVICES.  CLAC  CENTRE  307r 
Ter.:02-2448T3. V'-'1  ‘ 


HAVE  YOUR  CASE  AMI 
EAT  IT 
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Mouthwatering  Black  Forest 
Cream  Cake,  heavenly  Pina* 
Colada  Pie.  delicious  Rococo- 
Cake  and  stunning  Strawberry 
Cream  Cake  are  just  a  few  of  the 
gorgeous  offerings  at  the  new 
Judea  Lounge  Patisserie,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton's  own  “take 
out”  cake  shop.  Having  a 
special  event,  friends  round  for 
tea.  or  just  feeling  a  little  self- 
indulgent?  Make  it  memorable 
with  cakes  from  the 
JERUSALEM  HILTON.  JUDEA 
LOUNGE  PATISSERIE,  open 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  till  mid¬ 
night  Special  orders  in  advance 
Tel.  536151  ext  3220. 


>i0H.  WARM  UP 
r  WITH 

™ra  son  tours 

If  you  want  to  escape  the  cold 
weather  we  can  book  you  on  a 
budget  holiday  in  sunny  Eilat  for 
only  SI  34  including  round  trip 
flight.  2  nights  hotel  with 
breakfast  and  a  day’s  yacht  trip. 
For  those  who  enjoy  the  cold  we 
have  fantastic  ski  and  winter 
packages  starting  from  $435 
incl.  round  trip  flight  Other 
worthwhile  deals:  S.  Africa 
roundtrip  $977  (12  unlinked 
payments).  New  York  $599 
return.  S395  one  way.  Paris 
return  $265.  package  to  London 
$395,  S.  America.  33  days  incl. 
carnival  in  Rio  $3995.  ZION 
TOURS.  23  Hillel  St  (next  to 
Shamai  St  Post  Office).  02- 
233326/7/8.  Open  every  day 
8.30-6.30  p.m.  Wednesday  and 
Friday  8.30-1  p.m. 


THE  INSIDETRACK 
is  an  aid  to  the  discriminating 
consumer.  Whether  a  small 
business,  p  large  enterprise,  a 
special  service  or  a  distinctive 
product,  advertising  in  this 
column  brings  positive  results. 
Interested?  Then  ring  Ray 
Bernard  at  02-528181. 
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Gromyko  in  Cranston  wins  California 
Bonn  for  k®*  *or  1984  election 

arms  talks 
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BONN  (AP).  —  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  arrived 
here  yesterday  for  four  days  of  talks 
with  West  German  leaders  on  a 
wide  range  of  issues  certain  to  focus 
on  disarmament. 

Gromyko  was  greeted  at  the 
Cologne-Bonn  airport  by  Foreign 
Minister  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher, 
who  invited  him  to  an  informal 
meeting  before  their  private  dinner 
last  night  in  Genscher’s  home. 

The  first  round  of  official  talks  is 
scheduled  to .  begin  this  morning 
with  a  meeting  between'  Gromyko 
and  Genscher. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  is 
scheduled  to  meet  with  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  tomorrow,  and  a 
courtesy  call  on  President  Karl 
Carstens  is  planned  for  Wednesday. 

Kohl  is  expected  to  seek  further 
explanations  of  Soviet  Party  chief 
Yuri  Andropov’s  disarmament 
proposals  and  last  week’s  declara¬ 
tion  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  Prague. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  said  it  would 
promise  me  never  to  attack  with 
conventional  or  nuclear  arms  in 
Nato  would  give  a  similar  undertak¬ 
ing. 

Disarmament  is  a  volatileissue  in 
West  Germany,  where  Nato  plans 
to  deploy  the  bulk  of  its  new 
medium-range  nuclear  missiles  this 
fall  if  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  fail 
to  reach  an  agreement  during  ongo¬ 
ing  arms  talks  in  Geneva. 

Gromyko  also  plans  to  meet  with 
Hans-Jochen  Vogel,  Social 
Democratic  candidate  for  chancel¬ 
lor  in  the  March  6  election,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Moscow. 


Surinam  officers 
dismissed  in 
military  shake-up 

BRIDGETOWN,  Barbados 
(Reuter).  —  Surinam’s  air  force 
chief  has  fled  the  country  and  a 
dozen  army  officers  have  been 
relieved  of  their  duties  as  part  of  an 
armed  forces  shake-up,  the  official 
Surinam  news  agency  (SNA) 
reported  on  Saturday. 

The  announcement  confirmed 
foreign  reports  that  Commander 
John  Vasilda  left  this  week,  bat  gave 
no  reason  for  his  departure.  The 
reports  had  said  Vasflda  had  arrived 
in  neighbouring  French  Guiana  ear¬ 
ly  last  week  and  had  left  on 
Wednesday  for  an  unknown 
destination,  possibly  the 
"Netherlands. 

SNA  said  the  12  officers  were 
removed  from  their  posts  last  Tues¬ 
day  as  the  first  stage  of  an  armed 
forces  shake-up  and  “to  strengthen 
the  unity  and  stability  of  the  army.” 

The  military  rulers  of  the  former 
Dutch  colony  crushed  a  suspected 
coup  plot  last  month,  killing  15 
prominent  citizens  they  said  were 
trying  to  escape  from  custody. 

The  Netherlands  responded  by 
cutting  off  aid  to  the  small  South 
American  country,  accusing  the  lef¬ 
tist  government  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Daysi  Bouterse  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  men. 


Roman  Catholic  judge 
shot  dead  in  Belfast 

BELFAST  (Reuter).  —  A  Northern' 
Ireland  judge  was  shot  dead  as  he 
was  leaving  a  church  in  South 
Belfast  yesterday,  police  said. 

1  They  said  two  men  walked  up  to 
Judge  William  Doyle,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  shot  him  at  point- 
blank  range  in  front  of  his  family^  j 
The  men  escaped  in  a*  car.  • 


TRUDEAU.  —  Canadian  prime 
Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  arrived  in 
Tokyo  from  Manila  yesterday  for  a 
four-day  unofficial  visit  on  the  last 
leg  of  a  17-day  tour  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  Japan. 


SACRAMENTO,  California 
(Reuter).  —  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
of  California  Saturday  night  won 
the  first  test  of  strength  for  the  1984 
U.S.  presidential  election,  col¬ 
lecting  59.2  per  cent  of  the  votes  in 
a  popularity  poll  at  his  state's 
Democratic  Party  convention. 

Cranston,  68,  the  assistant 
Democratic  leader  in  the  US. 
Senate,  had  said  he  had  to  win  the 
poll  if  his  campaign  was  to  gain 
national  prominence.  He  declared 
himself  delighted  with  the  result. 

Former  vice-president  Walter 
Mondale,  the  leading  Democratic 
contender  in  most  national  polls, 
was  second  with  23.4  per  cent  of  the 
vote. 

Although  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  is  still  22  months  away,  seven 
Democratic  presidential  hopefuls 
addressed  the  convention  before 
the  poll. 

Cranston  was  chosen  by  783 
delegates  as  their  first  choice  for 
presidential  candidate,  and  Mon¬ 
dale  by  309.  The  other  five  con¬ 
tenders,  including  Senator  John 
Glenn  of  Ohio,  a  former  astronaut, 
collected  only  230  votes  among 
them. 

The  California  vote  was  impor¬ 
tant  because  the  state  will  send  the 
biggest  single  voting  block  —  345 
delegates  —  to  the  Democratic 
presidential  nominating  convention 


Senator  Alan  Cranston. 

(Camera  Press  1 

next  year.  * 

Meanwhile,  a  poll  published  in 
The  New  York  Times  yesterday 
showed  that  only  4!  per  cent  of 
Americans  approve  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  performance  half¬ 
way  through  his  term  of  office. 

The  poll,  taken  in  early 
December,  showed  the  president's 
popularity  was  at  its  lowest  level 
since  he  took  office  in  January  1981. 
It  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
mid-terra  results  of  his  four 
predecessors. 


FaDdands  probe  to  clear 
Thatcher,  press  leak  says 


of  Soviet  envoy 

KUALA  LUMPUR, .  Malasia 
(AP).  —  An  underground  Moslem 
group  calling  itself  the  International 
Moslem  Brotherhood  Organization 
>  (IMBO)  threatened  to  kill  the 
Soviet  ambassador  to  Malaysia  un¬ 
less  the  Soviet  Union  gets  out  of 
Afghanistan,  a  local  newspaper 
reported. 

The  weekly  Sunday  Star ,  in  a  ban¬ 
ner  headline  story,  reported  that  an 
anonymous  caller  told  one  of  its 
.reporters  that  IMBO  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  shooting  last  week  at  the 
study  of  Ambassador  B.T.  Koulik. 

Police  said  about  19  shots  were 
fired  at  the  compound,  shattering 
^window  panes.  The  ambassadorial 
‘  ‘not  in  the  stflqy  and  no  one  was  in- 


LONDON  (AP).  —  A  long-awaited 
independent  inquiry  into  the 
government's  handling  of  the 
Falklands  conflict  will  exonerate 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
“from  almost  aQ  blame  for  failing  to 
•anticipate  Argentina’s  invasion  of 
the  South  Atlantic  outpost.  The 
Observer  reported  yesterday. 

The  Observer ,  leaikihg  some  of  the 
findings  of  the  so-called  Franks 
Committee  report  ahead  of  tomor¬ 
row's  official  publication  date,  said 
the  300-paragraph  report  wfll  point 
-the  finger  at  .officials  in.  the 
country’s  intelligence  service  in¬ 
stead  of  at  the  prime  minister. 

But,  it  said,  the  report  will  con¬ 
clude  that  “although  the  intel¬ 
ligence  machinery  did  not  work  as 
well  as  it  should,  there  was  probably 
no  way  that  an  Argentine  invasion 
could  have  been  averted.” 


The  report  is  understood  to  sup¬ 
port  the  government’s  view  that 
Argentina's  decision  to  invade  the 
remote  British  colony,  over  which  it 
claimed  and  still  claims  sovereignty, 
was  taken  only  in  the  last  few  days 
before  the  attack.  The  Obeserver 
said. 

A  total  of  255  Britons  and  712 
Argentines  lost  their  lives  in  the  74- 
day  undeclared  war  which  ended 
June  14  with  the  Argentine  sur¬ 
render. 

Three  days  after  the  invasion. 
Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Carrington 
quit,  accepting  responsibility  for 
what  he  said  was  a  grave  miscalcula¬ 
tion.  But  Thatcher  rejected  opposi¬ 
tion  calls  for  her  own  resignation, 
saying  the  earliest  she  knew  that  an 
invasion  was  imminent  was  two  days 
beforehand. 


Zimbabwe  farmers  dost  off  their  guns 


HARARE  .(Reuter).  —  White 
farmers'  in  Zimbabwe’s __  troubled 
Matabeleland  are  re-arming  and’ re¬ 
activating  theirfadio-alarm  systems 
for  protection  against  rebels,  a  new¬ 
spaper  reported  yssterday. 

According  to  the  Sunday  Mail ,  the 
government  is  also  licensing  and 
returning  to  the  province’s  farmers 
automatic  weapons  handed  in  dur¬ 
ing  a  disarmament  campaign  last 
year. 

The  farmers  were  reconnecting 
and  modernizing,  their  “Agricalert” 


radio-alarm  system,  which  links 
fahns  witK  each  bther.gnd  with  the 
security-  forta-ST  Tfie1  alarm  system  * 
was  last  used  to  counter^perrilla  at¬ 
tacks  during  ths  Rhodes lan  civil  war 
preceding  Zimbabwe’s  in¬ 
dependence  in  1980. 

More  than  100  people,  including 
15  whites,  have  been  killed  in  a 
year-long  wave  of  violence  blamed 
by  die  government  on  disaffected 
former  guerrillas  loyal  to  the 
Matabeleland-based  opposition 
party  of  Joshua  Nkomo. 


Italian  police  nab  leader  of  terror 


MILAN  (AP).  —  Police  on  Satur¬ 
day  arrested  Sergio  Segio,  the  leader 
of  the  Front  Line  terror  group,  who 
was  nicknamed  the  ’’Scarlet 
Pimpernel”  and  wanted,  for  14 
murders,  police  said. 

Hunted  for  slaying  two  judges 
and  for  raiding  a  string  of  banks, 
Segio  was  seized  while  driving 
through  north  Milan  with  a 
girlfriend.  Agents  said  he  gave 
himself  up  without  resistance  and 


declared  himself  a  political 
prisoner. 

Segio,  28,  allegedly  led  a  raid  in 
January  last  year,  that  freed  four 
women  members  of'  the  gang  allied 
to  the  Red  Brigades  from  a  prison  in 
Rovigo,  northern  Italy. 

A  passerby  was  killed  when 
Scgio’s  gang  blasted  a  hole  in  the 
wall  of  the  jail  to  free  the  women, 
sparking  widespread  criticism  of  the 
government  for  its  record  on  main¬ 
taining  law-and-order. 


Soviets  claim  N-satellite 
will  bum  up  during  re-entry 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  —  The  fuel 
core  of  a  nuclear-powered  Soviet 
satellite  will  enter  the  earth’s  at¬ 
mosphere  in  mid-February,  but  will 
burn  up  before  landing  on  earth  and 
will  pose  no  serious  danger,  a  Soviet 
scientist  said  yesterday. 

The  official  Soviet  news  agency 
Tass  quoted  academician  Oleg 
B  y elotserko vsky  as  saying  the  fuel 
core  had  separated  from  the  main 
reactor  of  Cosmos  1402.  « 

“The  withdrawal  of  the  fuel  core 
with  radioactive  fission  products 
from  the  reactor  ensures 
guaranteed  conditions  for  its  burn¬ 
ing  up  in  the  dense  layers  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,”  he  said. 

U.S.  government  officials  have 
said  the  part  of  Cosmos  1402  con¬ 
taining  the  reactor  was  in  a  wild  or¬ 
bit  after  going  out  of  control,  and 
should  crash-land  on  earth  at  the 
end  of  January. 

■  In  what  appeared  to  be  a  call  for 
stricter  safety  measures  for  Soviet 


spacecraft,  Byelotserkovsky  raised 
the  possibility  of  sources  other  than 
nuclear  energy  to  power  satellites 
and  pointed  out  that  the  U.S.  used 
mainly  radioisotope  generators  in 
space. 

“Nuclear  energy  sources  used  in 
space  require  special  construction 
and  maintenance  to  provide 
security  for  men  and  the  en¬ 
vironment.. .in  normal  and  in 
emergency  conditions,”  Tass 
quoted  Byelotserkovsky  as  saying. 

He  said  that  in  the  event  of  fall- 
out  from  the  satellite  fragment 
returning  to  earth,  “the  radiation 
situation  will  be  within  the  limits 
Recommended  by  the  International 
Commission  of  Radiological 
Protection.” 

The  U.S.  government  has  said  the 
satellite  could  spread  radioactive 
debris  over  a  large"  area  after  it 
burns  up  on  re-entry  and  has  put  a 
special  search  team  on  alert  in  case 
it  lands  in  the  U.S. 


Vice-president  Balearic  of  Yugoslavia  dies 

YuB°slavia  (AP).  —  Dr.  after  a  long  illne 
Vladimir  Bakaric,  vice-president  of  Agency  report® 
Yugoslavia  and  member  of  the  “ 

presidium  of  the  Communist  party  w?s  t“e 

died  early  yesterday  at  his  home  ot  Ulc.,Iin.cr  ^ 


Guerrillas  claim  El  Salvador  success 


after  a  long  illness,  the  Tanjug  News 
Agency  reported.  He  was  70.' 

He  was  the  last  surviving  member 
of  the  inner  circle  of  friends  and 
comrades-in-arms  of  the  late  presir 
dent  Josip  Broz  Tito. 
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Top  card  in 
tennis  Masters 

By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Americans  Jimmy 
Connors  and  John  McEnroe,  title- 
holder  Ivan  Lendl  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Argentina's 
Guillermo  Vilas  start  as  favourites 
in  the  elite  S400.00G  Volvo  Grand 
Prix  Masters  championship  which 
gets  under  way  in  New  York  tomor¬ 
row.  Competing  in  the  six-day 
Madison  Square  Garden  tourna¬ 
ment  are  the  players  who  took  the 
first  12  places  in  last  year’s  Grand 
Prix  singles  standings. 

He  oOm  ripht  pvtidpaitfa  am  —  la  orriar  of 
n— i  1982  ptaritogi  —  Swtel  Mutt 
Wifander.  Vitas  Gfnhltb,  of  the  UJSM 
Sfttlci  Jnt  Hymn.  Samtk  Africa’#  Ma 
Krick.  Aadn  Gamez  of  Ecmufar,  America 
Store  Deaton,  A ijrtti—’*  Jam-Lab  Cfarc  mt 
Yannick  Noah  from  Fraan.  Noah  ti(H 
Asatnttu  Piter  McNamara  for  Ac  last  berth  la 
the  iUmMM  tleto. 

Connors,  Vilas,  Lendl  and 
McEnroe  (last  year’s  top  four 
finishers  in  that  Oder)  receive  first- 
round  byes  in  the  single-elimination 
tournament.  The  new  format 
replaces  the  old  eight-man  competi¬ 
tion,  which  consisted  of  a  round- 
robin  split  into  two  groups. 

Tte  Mg  ant  of  AHraHaa  Jobs  Alunfa 
carried  Urn  to  a  Graad  Pris  triamph  to 
AacUcsd  yesterday  wfccs  be  beat  Ufa  local 
RomcO  SfaapcM  W  to  opts n  the  New 
Zealand  Opt*. 

Top-seeded  Martin  Nnrwflow  gate  Tracy 
Antfa  a  team  to  power  tearta.  bfartnt  her  M, 
6-2  to  gala  the  firnl  of  the  5150,000  Vtrprii 
Slims  wofla'i  tamuant  la  Hoattea. 
NtmtfOTti  who  has  bar  oily  three  of  far  yea 
102  Tehee.  mo*ed  toto  the  toil  agabm 
eeveath  seeded  SyMa  Haslha  who  OaaDj  »• 
pended  Eva  PUT*  apply  of  comeback  with  ■  7- 
5,  6-1  sktwy. 

Redskins  as  expected, 
Jets  surprise  again 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  —  The 
Washington  Redskins  roiled  into 
the  National  Conference  finals  wah 
a  21-7  drubbing  of  the  Minnesota 
Vikings,  while  the  surprising  New 
York  Jets  advanced  in  the  i 
American  Conference  with  a  17-14 
victory  over  the  Los  Angeles 
Raiders  in  Saturday’s  National 
Football  League  playoff  action. 

The  Redskins,  whose  only  loss 
during  the  strike-shortened,  nine- 
game  season  was  to  Dallas,  will  play 
either  the  Cowboys  or  the  Green 
Bay  Packers  in  next  weekend’s 
NFC  championship  game.  After 
beating  the  AFC's  top-seeded  team 
in  Los  Angeles,  the  Jets  will  play  in 
the  conference  title  game  next 
weejtend  against  the  winner  of  the 
.Miami  Dolphins  vs.  San  Diego 
Chaigers  contest. 

Job*  Hate  ihwiml  broach  Mamh'i 
SdoM  for  185  yardi  ami  a  twcMowa  ad  art  * 
Iww  scarfag  flu  fey  Joe  Ttobmia  aa  die 
KefaHaa  beat  the  V-fafags.  Mgghw  carried  37 
time*,  am  short  of  the  NFL  ybydf  meant 
Theto—t  rra^lrfrd  17  of  23  pemm  far  ZD 


TfaJctswtmoimahlgfar  madid  taameatto 
mad  far  the  swat  mtk  fa  a  row.  Leal  week, 
they  took  a*noaofag44-r7  dedrioaovenheOs- 
cfaaad  Bnph.  <te  BP  Soper  Bowl  Waiter 
Richard  Todd's  45-ymd  paaa  to  Watty  Walker 
mt  w»a  I-yafd  Mortal  pfcmge  by  Scot!  Dtorktaf 
"1th  3:45  temafafac  far  New  Fork’s  wfawhf 
TD.  Todd  completed  IS  of  24  passes  far  277 
yards,  and  Saebhckcr  Laac  Mahl  had  two  key  b- 
ttneptfama  tor  New  York  fa  be  wanta*  me- 
meats. 

Imran  routs  India 

HYDERABAD  (Reuter).  - 
Pakistan  are  well  in  sight  of  victory 
as  their  skipper  Imran  Khan  ripped 
India's  batting  apart  with  a  blister¬ 
ing  spell  of  pace  bowling  on  6k 
third  day  of  the  fourth  cricket  Test 
here  yesterday  to  send  the  touring 
team  tumbling  to  189  all  out  in  their 
first  innings. 

Imran  swept  aside  the  cream  of 
the  Indian  batting  with  six  for  35  off 
17-2  overs  and  he  was  ably  sup* 
ported  by  his  long-time  pace  bowl¬ 
ing  partner  Sarfraz  Nawaz  who  cap* 
tured  three  Tor  56.  Mohinder  Ar- 
manath’  with  61  and  newcomer 
Balwinder  Singh  with  a  heroic  71 
were  the  only  Indian  batsmen  to 
counter  Imran’s  speed  and  lift  on  a 
perfect  batting  strip.  Earlier 
Pakistan  declared  their  first  innings 
at  a  mammoth  581  for  three  with 
laved  Mlandad  carrying  his  over¬ 
night  score  from  238  to  280  not  out 

In  Brisbane,  Australia,  once  the 
pupils  of  one-day  "cricket,  emerged  j 
the  teachers  after  ,  a  dashing  seven  1 
wicket  victory  against  England  in 
the  World  Series  limited-over  com¬ 
petition. 

A  workman-fit*  pirtainhlp  of  <4  hfaa 
Border  30 not  (3  sat  aod  Hooka, (54 ■8*0£>  • 
stared  AMtnfett  tfadrtlMtJifcWfalte  . 
series  n  they  completely  ««*•■  “f  . 
Eagflshmta.  AatfnUa  scored  184-3  tram  41 
owm,  after  Eaghwd  had  boa  dtombad  far  W 
off  4M  area  (RambB  57). 

VOLLEYBALL  DRAW 

Port  SportsReportcr 

TEL  AVIV.  —  fantf  fane  fan  *»"  *  * 
with  HoSaad.  Italy,  Norway, 

Swedes  fa  a  piefimfaary  peep  of  Ifa 
wOeyhafl  chaapfaeshipa.  The  games  «B  ■ J* 
ptayml  fa  Ifalfaad  between  May  25  m  MVf; 
H»  Saab  be  played  fa  Em*  Germany  *■«■» 

September  17  to  25. 

SPORTOTO  DIVIDENDS:  Scmtea  p*** 
forecast  aU  13  matches  comedy  asd 
top  prize  of  Dm  weekern*  footfeofl  pfafa-  wg 
each  wia  iS529,090.  12  correct  pays 
II  —  IS795  aad  16  —  ISm 


S  AN  SALVADOR  (Reuter).  —  Lef¬ 
tist  guerrillas  battling  the  U.S.- 
back«l  government  of  El  Salvador 
said  Saturday  night  that  they  had 
capped  a  string  of  military  successes 
last  week  with  the  capture  of  a  town 
astride  a  key  provincial  highway. 

Radio  Venceremos,  the  in¬ 
surgents'  radio  station,  said  guerril¬ 
las  had  overrun  the  north-eastern 
town  of  Jocoaitique  and  that  troops 
guardihg  the  town  had  fled  from 
their  posts.  -  , 


The  radio  warned  the  guerrillas 
would  launch  “decisive  battles”  in 
coming  days.  Military  sources  said 
this  raised  die  prospect  of  a  rush 
towards  the  .  provincial  capital  of 
San  Francisco  Gotera,  only  23  km. 
south  of  Jocoaitique. 

The  army  has  acknowledged  that 
the  guerrillas*  latest  offensive  has 
already  captured  six  villages 
neighbouring  Jocoaitique,  and  the 
military  high  command  said  yester¬ 
day  it  would  launch  a  counter¬ 
offensive  today. 


ASK  FOR  IT  EVERY  DAY. 
EVERYWHERE  YOU  GO. 
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Budget 

Waver 

That  Mantle 
Of  Leadership 
Is  Showing 
Signs  of  Wear 


By  FRANCIS  X.  CLINES 

•‘Are you  not  a  Great  Wizard?’' asked  Dorothy. 

“Hush,  my  dear,"  he  said.  “Don’t  speak  so  loud  or 
you  will  be  overheard  —  and  1  should  be  ruined.  I’m  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  Great  Wizard.  ” 

"And  aren’t  you?”  she  asked. 

“Not  a  bit  of  ii,  my  dear.  I’m  just  a  common  man.  ** 

—  L.  Frank  Baum’s  “Wizard of  Oz" 

Washington 

rr  is  the  two-year  marie  of  Ronald  Reagan's  Adminis¬ 
tration,  time  for  the  traditional  Oz-like  discovery  by 
America  at  large  (hat  its  latest  President,  beyond  the 
staged  thunder  of  incumbency,  is  a  common  man, 
more  finite  than  voters  were  led  to  believe  by  his  cam¬ 
paign  rhetoric. 

President  Reagan  is  doing  bis  best  to  maintain  his 
winner's  reputation  as  the  Great  Communicator,  if  not  the 
Great  Wizard.  He  has  come  forth  directly  to  deny  reports 
of  “disarray"  at  the  White  Bouse,  fie  has  severely  bushed 
-  the  “leakers"  on  bis  White  House  staff  who  lately  had 
been,  talkative  as  MimrMrinfi  about  the  Administration's 
hurriedly  patched  budget  hopes  and'  wishful  economic 
program. 

’  “I’d  like  to  go  back  to  those  days  when  the  press  never 
voluntarily  quoted  a  President  without  his  permission," 
Mr.  Reagan  said  last  week,  sounding  more  serious  than 
playful  In  discussing  his  information  leakage  problem 
with  reporters.  The  President  left  clear  evidence  of  being 
greatly  troubled  about  the  one  source  of  his  political 
power  that,  above  any  other,  has  been  his  special  province 
—  his  rather  grand  ability  to  project  self-confidence  and 
decisiveness. 

This  talent,  which  even  the  more  porous  worriers  on 
his  staff  describe  as  a  magic  they  cannot  fully  explain, 
helped  elect  Mr.  Reagan  in  1980.  Even  after  hearing  some 
now  classic  Reaganlsms  about  killer  trees  and  other  sim¬ 
plified  phenomena,  the  voters  preferred  his  sense  of 
black-and-white  certitude  to  Jimmy  Carter's  gray  and 
fretful  incumbency. 

As  with  President  Carter  and  other  predecessors  at 
the  two-year  mark,  Mr.  Reagan  is  undergoing  a  severe 
bout  of  scrutiny  and  criticism,  wffiihisrratiiigs  in  the  polls 
slipping,  Ids  budget  deficits"  Ballooning,  and  questions 
growing  about  Ms  leadership  dn  both  the  domestic  and 
tareignpolicy  fronts. 

---'-  Bis  closest  aides,  even  as  they*  rush  to  retool  .the 
budget  policy  and  have  die  President  emphasize  his  inter¬ 
est  in  arms  control,  contend  Mr.  Reagan  can  stand  up  to 
this  scrutiny. . 

While  other  Republicans  •position  themselves  in  case 
the  President  declines  to  stand  for  reflection  next  year. 
White  House  advisers  argue  an  ever  tighter  reflection 
scenario,  saying  there  Is  time  for  the  four  quarters  of  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  needed  far  a. successful  run  for  a  second 
term. 

In  keeping  this  option  open.  Mr.  Reagan  has  begun  a 
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counteroffensive  against  press  critics,  accusing  them  of 
“disarray  approaching  chaos."  This  is  a  time-honored 
tactic,  but,  significantly  In  his  political  art,  Mr.  Reagan 
.seemed  to  take  care  not  to  show  the  personal  animosity  of 
Ms  predecessors.  .•',J  ■  ’ 

Retrenchment  and  Re-lmagbig 

At  the  heart  of  these  moves  is  Mr.  Reagan’s  intuitive 
management  of  his  own  image.  His  concern  Is  well  Illus¬ 
trated  by  the  current  budget  shaping  process  in  which  the 
Administration  has  been  pressing  to  deal  with  record  $200 
billion  deficits  that  may  reel  even  higher  in  future  years. 

Some  participants— denounced  as  unreliable  sources 
by  the  President  —  describe  a  fair  amount  of  discomfort 
at  budget  councils  with  all  sorts  of  euphemistic  innova¬ 
tions,  from  budget  “freezes"  to  "contingency"  taxes, 
being  brought  forth  as  the  deadline  approaches.  One 
leaker  says  “disarray"  is  an  understatement  and  con¬ 
tends  the  budget  crafting  process  has  become  “an  unmiti- 
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gated  outrage.”  In  any  case,  the  widest  skein  of  compro¬ 
mise  thus  far  in  Mr.  Reagan's  Administration  is  being 
prepared  for  by  his  strategists  and  Congressional  allies. 

.Beyond  the  effects  In  the  rnmlng  hnrigpt  and  on  the 
long-delayed  economic  recovery,  the  assortment. of 
changes'  under 'consideration  seems  designed  politically 
to  shift  attention  from  .current  deficits  to  those  of  future 
years.  In  effect,  Mr.  Raagan’s  1980  campaign  promises 
far  a  balanced  budget  in  1984  will  have  been  revised  to  the 
far  more  modest  promise  Oat  the  estimated  deficits  of 
later  years  will  begin  to  shrink. 

There  is  comy  arable  retrenchment  in  foreign  policy. 
The  President,  *vho  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  Congress 
over  his  MX  missile  policy,  now  must  face  something  of  a 
public  relations  challenge  in  Europe  from  the  new  Soviet 
leadership. 

At  the  moment  arms  talks  are  about  to  resume,  Mr. 
Reagan  has  decided  to  shake  up  his  disarmament  staff 
and  give  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  much 
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broader  authority  to  supervise  the  negotiations. 

It  seems  no  coincidence  that  these  changes  come  at  a 
time  when  various  opinion  polls  show  that  President  Rea¬ 
gan’s  personal  popularity  is  lower  than  comparable  two- 
year  ratings  far  other  recent  Presidents,  Jimmy  Carter 
included. 

His  strategists  are  talking  of  somehow  turning  these 
numbers  around.  But  they  must  do  so  within  such  con¬ 
straints  as  Mr.  Reagan's  continuing  attentiveness  to 
right-wing  pressures,  and  the  politically  depressing  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  recession  on  Important  voting  blocs,  such  as 
women. 

The  President’s  order  that  there  be  no  further  budget 
leaks  at  the  White  House  actually  may  serve  his  aides 
well.  For  even  with  their  polished  and  practiced  talents  in 

extending  private  nuances  to  select  reporters,  some  of  the 
latest  changes  of  course,  in  the  budget  area  particularly, 
would  be  hard  far  them  to  rationalize  even  anonymously 
as  true  Reagan  doctrine. 

Through  this  period  of  public  relations  tenderness, 
the  President  has  let  little  note  of  concession  or  compro¬ 
mise  slip  into  his  public  rhetoric.  This  is  In  keeping  with 
Mr.  Reagan’s  impressive  record  of  maintaining  a  profile 
worthy  of  Rnshmore  in  public,  even  as  his  workers  engi¬ 
neer  compromise  in  private. 

One  disarming  part  of  this  posture  lately,  some  leak¬ 
ers  complain,  is  that  Mr.  Reagan  tnawitain*  it  almost  as 
long  in  private  as  he  does  In  public  before  finally  “malting 
himself  believe,”  as  one  aide  puts  it,  in  the  latest  prag¬ 
matic  deviation. 

“If  we  have  a  strategy,  it’s  a  strategy  of  one,’’  an¬ 
other  adviser  commented  In  awe  as  much  as  worry  at  the 
President’s  performance  near  the  budget  deadline. 

Democrats  contend  all  the  current  bother  is  nothing 
less  than  the  Emperor's  dislike  at  being  told  he  has  no 
clothes.  But  many  of  the  President's  workers  honestly 
hesitate  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Reagan’s  instinct  about  how 
to  maintain  his  public  image.  They  say  only  he,  on  the 
basis  of  past  success,  knows  best  when  and  how  to  shift. 

This  intuitive,  dose-to-the-vest  approach  can  cause 
havoc  among  those  Republicans  who  must  Implement 
eventual  compromise.  The  reported  retirement  decision 
of  the  Senate  Republican  majority  leader,  Howard  H. 
Baker  Jr.,  has  focused  an  his  future  Presidential  ambi¬ 
tions.  ...... 

.  But  there  Mopolitidaro who  say  it  is  as  much  a  read¬ 
ing  of  how  risky  Mr.  Baker  senses  a  1984  Senate  race 
would  be  were  he  shackled  with  the  Reagan  record. 

No  other  modern  President  can  match  the  actor’s 
concern  for  appearances  wielded  by  Mr.  Reagan.  In 
choosing  his  own  self-image,  the  President  recently  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  the  nation’s  “bird  In  a  gilded  cage.” 

“I  sometimes  look  oat  the  window  at  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,"  he  said,  “and  wonder  what  it  would  be  like  to  be 
able  to  just  walk  down  the  street  to  the  corner  drug  store 
and  look  at  the  magazines.  I  can’t  do  that  any  more.” 

His  newly  muted  aides  may  feel  it’s  just  as  well,  for 
the  magazines  are  beginning  to  feature  stories  about  how 
the  Great  Communicator  may  be  just  a  common  man 
after  alL 
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In  Summary  _ 

Regan  on  Deficit: 
Delay  the  Day 
Of  Reckoning? 

•  The  White  House  imposed  quiet,  if 
not  order,  on  the  Administration ’s 
green  eyeshade  brigade  last  week.  In 
the  wake  of  a  directive  limiting  low- 
level  contacts  with  reporters.  Treas¬ 
ury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan  had  a 
near  monopoly  on  the  spotlight  when 
it  came  to  talking  about  Topic  A,  the 
budget. 

-  Responding  to.  concerns  about  pro- 
jections  that  put  (he  deficit  at  nearly 
$300  billion  by  19%,  he  said  that  the 
Administration  wouldn't  push  for  any 
new  taxes  in  1983  and  1984,  but  that 
-  1985  was  another  matter.  According¬ 
ly,  it  appeared  that  the  Administra- 
tion’s  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1884 
— due  to  be  formally  unveiled  Jan.  31 
—  would  include  “contingency”  tax 
increases  that  would  take  effect  in 
October  1985  if  Federal  deficits  were 
not  declining  steirply  by  then.  The 
contingencies  might  include  an  in¬ 
come  tax  surcharge  or  new  levies  cm 
imported  ofl  or  maybe. A  windfall 
profits  tax  tied  to  decontrol  of  natural 
gas.  According  to  Administration 
tabulations,  .the  standby  package  . 
would  raise  some  $100  billion  over 
three  years.  But  there  are  many-  who 
believe  1985  is  too  tong  to  wa it.  .The 
Committee  to  Fight  Inflation,  a  dozen  ' 
former  top  Government  officials,  last 
week  joined  the  legion  of  poUticans 
and  economists  that  says  taxes  must' . 
go  up  soon  to  head  off  debilitating 
deficits  that  will  keep  interest  rates 
high  and  stall  economic  recovery;; 


Social  Security  could  be  another 
matter.  White  House  chief  of  staff. 
James  A.  Baker  3d  said  President 
Reagan  might  go  along  with  a 
speedup  of  payroll  taxes  already 
scheduled  between  now  and  1990  if 
they  were  Jinked  to  “reforms  on  the 
spending  side."  The  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Social  Security  Reform 
reached  a  tentative  agreement  on 
changes  yesterday,  but  more  negotia¬ 
tions  are  ahead  in  Congress  before  re¬ 
forms  are  finally  shaped.  [  What  next 
for  Social  Security,  page  2]. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  apparently  after  some 
.  prodding  by  Budget  Director  David 
A-  Stockman  and  unsubtle  threats 
from  Capitol  Hill,  allowed  that  the 
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Pentagon  could  make  do  with  about 
S3  billion,  less  in  the  new  fiscal  year, 
it  seemed  a  relatively  painless  ges¬ 
ture.  Few  weapons  would  be  touched 
and  much  of  the  cut  would  come  from 
savings  created  by  lower  inflation 
and  reduced  fuel  bills.  Most  of  the 
rest  would  come  courtesy  of  the  Pen¬ 
tagon's  2.1  million  uniformed  rank 
and  file,  who  would  do  without  a  pay 
raise  this  year.  If  Congress  went 
along,  by  no  means  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  (especially  with  the  White 
House  poised  to  recommend  a  $30  bil¬ 
lion  whack  from  entitlement  pro¬ 
grams),  it  would  be  the  military’s 
first  raise-less  year  since  the  early 
1960's.  Subsequently,  officials  said  an 
across-the-board  freeze  on  salaries 
would  be  extended  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  2  million  civilian  hands. 

Michigan  Representative  William 
D.  Ford,  chairman  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
called  the  freeze  “another  example 
of  the  President's  contempt  for  Fed¬ 
eral  workers."  Pentagon  brass  were¬ 
n’t  happy  either.  The  Air  FOrce  Chief 
of  Staff,  Gen.  Charles  A.  Gabriel,  re¬ 
ported,  when  asked,  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  hadn't  been  consulted 
and  that  they  would  rather  wring  a 
few  billions  out  of  research  and  weap¬ 
ons  procurement  programs.  The  gen¬ 
eral  argued  that  a  wage  cap  might 
hurt  the  ability  of  the  Pentagon  to 
sign  up  and  retain  enough  volunteers 
to  keep  the  armed  services  out  of  a 
draft. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  re¬ 
ported  that  wholesale  prices  climbed 
a  mere  3.5  percent  in  1982,  due  In 
large  measure  to -the  recession.  The 
increase  was  the  smallest  in  II  years, 
the  Labor  Department  said.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  said  United 
States  industrial  productivity  de¬ 
clined  8.2  percent  last  year,  the 
sharpest  annual  drop  in  a  dozen 
years.  But  the  Decemberdedlne  was 
a  mere  one-tenth  of  one  percent,  an¬ 
other  signal  that  the  hardest  eco¬ 
nomic  times  since  World  War  II  may 
be  on  the  verge  of  easing. 


Wordpower 
Ends  Impasse 

Israel  ami  Lebanon  last  week 
agreed  on  an  agenda  far  peace  ne¬ 
gotiations  after  Israel  decided  that 
' ‘normalization"  by  some  other  name 
could  work  as  well.  Hie  major  issues 
were  still  on  the  table,  however. 

A  three-week  Impasse  in  efforts  to 
pull  foreign  forces  out  of  Lebanon 
was  broken  by  a  United  States  pro¬ 
posal  chat  normalization  of  relations, 
by  which  Israel  seeks  to  salvage 
some  political  gain  from  Its  invasion, 
be  called  “a  framework  for  mutual 
relations."  With  an  eye  to  its  Arab 
ties,  Lebanon  does  not  feel  quite 
ready  to  talk  about  “normal''  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Jewish  state.  The  fact 
that  Israel  wanted  the  subject  to  lead 
off  the  talks  compounded  Lebanon's 
embarrassment.  In  another  Ameri¬ 
can-sponsored  compromise,  commit¬ 
tees  will  discuss  future  relations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  circulation  of  goods  and 
persons,  simultaneously  with  se¬ 
curity  arrangements  and  what  Leba¬ 
non  (and  the  United  States)  considers 
the  main  problem  —  getting  Israel, 
Syria  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  to  withdraw. 

Now  all  the  two  sides  must  do  is  ne¬ 
gotiate,  starting  tomorrow  in  Khalde 
near  Beirut  Israel  was  still  demand¬ 
ing  prior  withdrawal  of  the  Palestin¬ 
ians,  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  the 
Syrians  and  a  25-mile  security  zone  in 
southern  Lebanon  to  be  monitored  by 
three  stations. 

The  wider  peace  effort,  involving 
territorial  transfers  and  what  the 
Reagan  Administration  sees  as  an 
Palestinian  entity  linked  to  Jordan, 
took  P.L.O.  leader  Yasir  Arafat  to 
Moscow  last  week.  There  he  got 
somewhat  restrained  support  for  an 
independent  stale  federated  with  Jor¬ 
dan.  Hie  practical  effects  of  the 
Soviet  approval  were  unclear  accept 
possibly  as  a  help  in  keeping  radical 
factions  of  the  P.L.O.  in  line. 
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Israeli  delegate  David  Khncbe. 

Sing  Sing 
Boils  Over 

Hollywood  may  have  given  Sing 
Sing  its  notorious  reputation  but  last 
week  the  prison  lived  up  to  it.  For  53 
hours,  more  than  500  inmates  of  Cell 
Block  B,  armed  with  clubs  and  home¬ 
made  knives,  held  17  guards  hostage 
in  a  standoff  that  brought  to  mind  an¬ 
other  uprising  11J6  years  earlier  at 
Attica,  where  43  died. 

Like  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Governor 

Cuomo,  despite  his  renown  as  a 
mediator,  kept  Ms  distance,  Insisting 
that  all  guards  be  released  before 
talks  began.  This  time  it  paid  off.  The 
hostages,  only  slightly  the  worse  for 
wear,  were  freed  and  the  inmates 
locked  themselves  back  in  their  cells. 

Not  that  the  negotiations,  the  first 


conducted  by  the  Correction  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Crisis  Intervention  Team, 
went  smoothly.  The  guards  were  re¬ 
peatedly  threatened  —  it  was  “just 
like  the  Cagney  movies,”  one  said 
later—  and  the  rebels  switched  lead¬ 
ers  at  a  bewildering  rate.  A  deal 
seemed  imminent  Sunday,  about  24 
hours  after  the  outbreak  began,  only 
to  collapse  when  State  Senator  Ralph 
J.  Marino,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Crime  and  Correc¬ 
tions,  disclosed  on  television  —  as  in¬ 
mates  watched  —  that  amnesty  was 
not  included.  In  the  end,  Mr.  Cuomo 
said  he  wouldn’t  block  prosecution  of 
the  prisoners,  who  could  face  riot,  as¬ 
sault  and  other  charges.  Still,  the 
Governor  conceded  that  most  of  their 
"requests”  were  neither  "outlandish 
nor  unusual.”  Among  other  things, 
they  sought  more  mail,  visitors  and 
recreation  time — in  short,  the  privi¬ 
leges  accorded  inmates  at  (Kher  state 
prisons  but  not  the  “transient”  popu¬ 
lation  of  B  Block. 

These  days,  when  prisoners  axe 
sent  up  the  river  to  the  Ossining  Cor¬ 
rectional  Facility,  as  the  prison 
where  Charles  (Lucky)  Ijidano  and 
Willie  Sutton  were  boused  and  the  Ro- 
senbergs  were  executed  is  officially 
known,  they  are  supposed  to  remain 
in  its  aged  and  iltequiped  cells  only 
until  a  permanent  place  is  found  else¬ 
where.  But  with  New  York  prisons 
overflowing,  that  can  take  months. 

"We’ve  known  for  a  long  time  that 
Sing  Sing  was  ready  to  go,”  said 
David  Rotbenberg  of  the  Fortune 
Society,  a  penal  reform  group.  Ten¬ 
sions  weren’t  helped  by  the  deaths  of 
two  inmates  in  August,  a  month  after 
five  guards  were  among  those  in¬ 
dicted  on  drug  and  bribery  charges. 
A  vocational  center  for  Cell  Block  B, 
part  of  $10  million  jn  renovations, 
should  be  open  by  March.  But  even  as 
officials  began  plans  to  implement 
the  inmates'  demands,  Wilson  E.  J. 
Walters  3d,  the  Ossining  warden, 
warned  that  what  happeoned  last 
week  "could  happen  again.”  (The 
dismal  outlook  for  prisons,  page  6) 
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Brief  Rebellion  in  Salvador  Leaves  Scars  and  Seeds  of  More  Conflict 


No  Matter 
Who  Won, 
Washington 
Lost  Ground 


By  RICHARD  J.  ME  I  SUN 

SAN  SALVADOR  —  The  six-day  rebellion  of  a  re¬ 
gional  military  commander  in  northern  El  Salvador 
ended  peacefully  last  week,  but  the  ill-will  and  embar¬ 
rassment  it  caused  are  likely  to  linger. 

When  the  officer,  Lieut.  Col.  Sigifredo  Ochoa  Pfirez, 
yielded,  provisional  President  Alvaro  Magana  was  able  to 
declare  a  victory  for  military  discipline  and  unity.  But  far 
from  being  chastised  for  refusing  a  transfer  to  the  Salva¬ 
doran  Embassy  in  Uruguay,  Colonel  Ochoa  appears  likely 
to  receive  a  prestigious  appointment  to  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Defense  College  in  Washington  —  an  assignment  that 
will  keep  him  out  of  El  Salvador  for  a  year  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  him  a  full  colonel. 

The  man  whose  orders  he  challenged,  Gen.  Jos&  Guil¬ 
lermo  Garcia,  the  Defense  Minister,  was  still  in  power  but 
with  bis  authority  in  tatters.  The  betting  among  those 
familiar  with  the  country's  military  was  that  he  would  not 
be  around  much  longer.  General  Garcia  will  complete  30 
years  of  military  service  next  month  —  the  normal  span 
—  and  the  consensus  was  that  he  would  probably  retire, 
whether  he  wants  to  or  not. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  meanwhile,  found  itself 
a  loser  on  several  counts.  Coming  just  two  weeks  before  it 
must  certify  to  Congress  that  El  Salvador's  Government 
is  making  progress,  among  other  things,  in  achieving 
1  'substantial  control”  over  the  military  men  who  have  tor¬ 
tured  and  murdered  civilians,  the  row  raised  questions 
about  the  Government's  ability  even  to  control  its  top  offi¬ 
cers.  State  Department  officials  acknowledged  the  prob¬ 
lem  but  asserted  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the  certifica¬ 
tion,  jphich  is  necessary  for  El  Salvador  to  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  military  aid  and  advice. 

Military  experts  here,  who  had  been  touting  Colonel 
Ochoa  for  months  as  the  country's  most  competent  field 
commander,  watched  with  dismay  as  their  favorite  sol-1 
dier  threatened  the  stability  of  the  entire  armed  forces. 

They  also  found  themselves  facing  the  possible  loss  of 
General  Garcia,  who  had  gained  the  gratitude  of  United 
States  officials  by  promoting  human  rights  and  social  and 
economic  reforms,  such  as  land  redistribution,  in  the  face 
of  stiff  opposition  from  rightists.  He  was  also  responsible 
for  helping  to  impose  the  moderate  Mr.  Magaha  for  the 
presidency  after  the  United  States-backed  elections  last 
March  resulted,  to  Washington’s  dismay,  in  a  right-wing 
coalition  that  threatened  to  take  over  the  Government. 

Herein  lay  a  major  dilemma  for  Washington  and  El 
Salvador.  General  Garcia's  value  as  a  supporter  of  mod¬ 
eration  and  reform  is  offset  by  his  questionable  effective¬ 
ness  as  a  military  leader  in  halting  the  economic  devasta¬ 
tion  inflicted  by  the  guerrillas.  Colonel  Ochoa  may  be  a 
rightist  with  little  interest  in  reform  but  he  is  given  top 
marks formilitarycbmpetency .  '  . . 

“Every  day,  the  economy  is  worse  L.  more  unem-  J, 
ployed,  more  of  the  Infrastructure  blown  up,”  Ambassa-  ” 
dor  Deane  R.  Hinton  said  in  a  recent  interview.  “What  is 
happening  in  the  economy  tends  to  strengthen  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  But  that’s  their  strategy — destroy  the  country 


so  they  can  save  it.”  Their  strategy,  experts  here  say, 
seems  to  be  working;  the  army’s,  for  the  most  part,  is  not. 
By  some  estimates,  the  economy  may  not  endure  the 
present  situation  for  much  longer  than  six  months  before 
it  collapses. 

People  familiar  with  the  Salvadoran  military  say  that 
only  two  of  the  provincial  commanders  —  Colonel  Ochoa 
and  Col.  Jaime  Ernesto  Flores,  head  of  San  Miguel  Prov¬ 
ince  —  are  competent  to  conduct  an  effective  counterin¬ 
surgency  effort. 

The  rest,  they  say,  are  mostly  old  friends  of  General 
Garcia's  who  have  yet  to  abandon  conventional  large-bat¬ 
talion  fighting  techniques  in  favor  of  the  small,  constant 
patrols  needed  to  counter  a  guerrilla  force. 

Aggressive  Tactics  Shunned 

“What  you  need,”  a  military  analyst  here  added,  “is 
a  dedicated  body  of  officers  willing  to  live  like  ascetics. 
No  matter  where  you  decide  to  fight-the  war,  yoadon’t  do 
it  on  a  five-day  week."  . 

While  the  three  American-trained  '“immediate  re¬ 
sponse”  battalions  are  also  viewed  as  competent  fighting 
units,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  military’s  old  guard  for 
their  deployment 

General  Garcia  has  yet  to  order  his  field  commanders 
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to  fight  in  the  more  aggressive,  more  difficult  manner  ad¬ 
vocated  by  United  States  military  advisers,  apparently 
for  fear  of  alienating  his  base  of  support.  The  United 
States  military  detachment  here  is  powerless  to  influence 
matters  on  Its  own;  Congress  has  restricted  it  from  giving 
advice  cm  the  field-commander  level  for  fear  that  it  might 
become  too  involved  in  running  the  war. 

All  this  has  created  growing  tension  between  many  of 
the  field  commanders  and  their  junior  officers  who,  more 
recently  trained,,  are  more  receptive  to  newer  fighting 
techniques.  That  tension,  in  turn,  is  being  exploited  by 
rightist  political  forces,  who  are  interested  not  only  in 
winning  the  war,  but  in  turning  back  the  social  changes 
that  have  undercut  their  wealth  and  power. 

At  the  top  of  the  list,  Salvadoran  and  Western  officials 
say,  is  the  far-right  Nationalist  Republican  Alliance, 
known  as  Arena,  and  its  leader,  Roberto  d’Aubuisson.  But 
for  most  military  analysts,  the  principal  problem  is  not  a 
possible  takeover  of  the  army  by  outside  .political  forces 
— which  they>cfiscouotj^-f,btt  the  “  inert!  a’^df-its  teg)  com¬ 
mand  whichpreyynts ftfrom  becomingah  effective  fight¬ 
ing  force.  .'"Vi 

“If  they  continue  to  fight  the  way  they  have,”  a  mili¬ 
tary  expert  here  said  grimly  last  week,  "they're  ulti¬ 
mately  going  to  lose.” 


Wooing  the  Disaffected 

Peking’s  New 
Line  Calls  for 
New  Heroes 

By  CHRISTOPHERS.  WREN 

PEKING _ Anyone  wondering  where  all  the  heroes 

have  gone  contemplate  Zhang  Hua,  who  died  last 

summer  after  he  tried  to  save  an  oki  peasant  from  drown¬ 
ing  in  a  pit  ofnightsoll. 

Mr.  Zhang,  a  24-year-old  medical  student  in  Shaanxi 
province,  leaped  into  the  pit  to  rescue  the  68-year-old 
peasant,  who  had  been  overcome  by  methane  fumes  while 
retrieving  the  human  and  animal  excrement  for  fertilizer. 

The  student  fainted,  too,  and  died  in  the  hospital  after 
he  was  rescued  in  turn  by  a  passing  dairy  worker.  Mr. 
7h»ng  has  been  hailed  pcstumously  as  a  national  hero, 
one  of  several  that  the  Peking  regime  has  glorified  lately. 

Heroes  have  been  employed  to  galvanize  people  to 
greater  industry,  self-sacrifice  and  obedience.  China's 
heroes  have  been  often,  distinguished,  sometimes  mov¬ 
ingly  so,  for  the  banal  manner  of  their  deaths. 

Mao  used  the  example  of  Zhang  Side,  a  soldier 

who  died  when  a  charcoal  kiln  collapsed  on  him,  for  his 
classic  essay,  “Serve  the  People”  back  in  1944.  More  re¬ 
cently,  the  Chinese  have  been  exhorted  to  “learn  from  Lei 
Feng,”  another  soldier  killed  when  a  truck  knocked  over  a 
telephone  pole,  because  he  was  discovered  to  have  per¬ 
formed  numerous  good  deeds  in  secret. 

Lei  Feng  remains  a  paragon  for  helping  others, 
though  his  credibility  has  been  undercut  by  skepticism 
about  where  all  the  glossy  photos  of  his  secret  good  deeds 
came  from  or,  for  that  matter,  his  diary  that  once  circu¬ 
lated  in  two  original  editions. 

The  regime  has  looked  for  more  contemporary  heroes 
to  display,  at  a  time  when  youth  has  expressed  doubts 
about  achieving  the  goal  of  Communism,  or  even  desiring 
it.  One  half  of  China’s  one  billion  people  were  not  bom 
when  the  Communists  took  power  in  1949  and  the  younger 
generation  diets  less  impressed  than  its  elders  with  what 
has  been  achieved. 

*  'How  can  you  compare  what  is  now  with  what  used  to 
be  before  liberation  ?”  asked  (me  young  Chinese  in  Pe¬ 
king.  “The  past  is  over.  Most  young  people  find  compari¬ 
sons  irrelevant.” 

The  president  of  the  All-China  Students  Federation, 
Lin  Yanziri,  said  last  month  that  “most  college  students 
now  believe  in  Marxism,”  following  the  "misgivings” 
raised  by  the  Cultural  Revolution.  His  assurance  indi¬ 
cated  that  some  still  do  not  and  Mr.  Lin  conceded  that 
“certain  students"  remained  uninterested. 

The  breed  of  heroes  is  subtly  changing  as  the  regime 
appeals  to  the  disaffected.  They  include  not  only  young 
people  but  also  middle-age  intellectuals,  whom  radicals 


In  Anguish,  a  Soviet  Writer  Begged  to  Leave  His  Homeland  Last  Week 
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By  SERGE  SCHMEMANN 

MOSCOW  —  The  writer  Georgi  N-  Vladimov  last 
week  finally  raised  the  white  flag,  as  he  put  it,  and  asked 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  He  and  his  wife  had  been 
searched  and  questioned  by  the  K.G.B.,  his  typewriter, 
drafts  and  letters  were  confiscated,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
repudiate  his  “anti-Soviet"  activities  in  a  letter  by  Jan.  20 
or  face  unspecified  consequences.  Instead  Mr.  Vladimov 
wrote  to  Yuri  V.  Andropov.  He  would  not  recant;  he  was 
prepared  for  prison  but  not  to  have  his  wife  arrested.  "I 
propose  another  solution,”  Mr.  Vladimov  told  the  new 
Communist  Party  leader,  “less  damaging  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment’s  prestige.  I  am  ready  to  quit  Russia.  To  be  forced 
into  this  is  painful  and  humiliating  for  us.” 

How  Mr.  Andropov  will  respond  is  anybody’s  guess. 
But  for  Mr.  Vladimov  it  was  a  reluctant  acknowledgment 
that  the  system  in  which  he  began  as  a  literary  celebrity 
20  years  ago,  and  ended  up  as  a  harassed  outcast,  was  not 
about  to  relent.  The  same  resistance  to  writing  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  state  or  useful  to  it  that  drove  many  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  finest  postwar  writers  abroad  — 
Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn,  Joseph  Brodsky,  Vladimor 
Maximov,  Andrei  D.  Sinyavsky,  Vladimir  Voinovich, 


Vasily  P.  Aksyonov,  Lev  Kopelev  —  was  now  squeezing 
Mr.  Vladimov  out. 

His  short  novel,  “The  Big  Ore  Lode,”  made  him  a 
young  star  in  1961.  But  in  “Three  Minutes  of  Silence,”  he 
painted  fishermen  in  the  northern  seas  in  less  than  heroic 
terms,  and  the  critics  attacked  him.  Then,  when  he 
produced  “Faithful  Ruslan,”  about  the  freed  labor  camp 
dog  who  nostalgically  rounds  up  free  workers,  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  turned  its  back  on  the  writer. 

By  1977,  with  most  of  his  friends  already  expelled, 
Mr.  Vladimov  quit  the  Writers*  Union  in  disgust,  announce- 
ing,  “1  exclude  you  from  my  life  in  the  name  of  all  those 
whom  you  have  excluded.”  In  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Mr. 
Vladimov  learned,  to  be  excluded  from  official  recogni¬ 
tion  is  to  face  constant  harassment  and  pressures.  He 
would  write  a  few  pages  and  hide  them,  unable  to  revise 
or  reread  them.  To  show  them  to  a  fellow  writer  was  to 
“disseminate  anti-Soviet  slander;"  to  send  them  abroad 
was  treachery.  “Every  writer  who  writes  anything  in  this 
country  is  made  to  feel  he  has  committed  a  crime,”  Mr. 
Vladimov  said.  His  K.G.B.  interrogator  put  it  differently: 
It  was  the  duty  of  a  writer,  he  advised  him,  to  produce  on 
“social  command”  —  for  example,  when  President  Rea¬ 
gan  needs  denouncing  or  a  dam  needs  praising. 

However  put,  it  is  a  policy  that  has  choked  literature 
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throughout  the  60  years  of  Soviet  history,  except  for  brief 
and  intense  creative  eruptions  in  the  early  revolutionary 
years  before  Stalin  imposed  Socialist  Realism,  and  during 
the  Khrushchev  “thaw”  of  the  early  1960’s.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  it  is  the  work  of  these  tyro  spurts  that  grates  most  ir¬ 
ritatingly  on  the  commissars  of  Soviet  letters. 

This  came  out  quite  candidly  last  fall  in  a  closed-door 
policy  speech  by  Felix  Kuznetsov,  a  prominent. critic  and 
head  of  the  Moscow  writers '  organization,  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  Communist  Party  activists.  Excerpts  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  uni  cm’s  restricted-circulation  bulletin.  They 
provide  telling  glimpses  into  Establishment  anxieties 
about  the  great  poets' of  the  silver  age  of  the  1920’s  and  the 
“dissidents”  of  the  past  two  decades. 

Present  Company  Included 

Following  classical  Soviet  practice,  Mr.  Kuznetsov 
attributed  any  deviations  from  Socialist  Realism — along 
with  most  other  problems  in  Soviet  literature  —  to  die 
subversive  wiles  of  the  bourgeois  West  What  seemed  to 
trouble  Mr.  Kuznetsov  most,  however,  was  that  Western 
tastes  and  teachings  had  not  followed  Soviet  dictates,  or, 
as  he  put  it,  that  “it  is  characteristic  for  bourgeois  propa¬ 
ganda  to  attempt  to  distort  the  genuine  history  of  Soviet 
literature  and  art,  and  to  render  it  somehow  shady.”  He 
added,  “With  this  aim,  the  enemy  uses  all  kinds  of  ways  to 
push  to  the  front  ranks  artists  who  form  an  important,  but 
by  no  means  exhaustive  part  of  our  artistic  culture,  like 
Marina  Tsvetaeva,  Anna  Akhmatova,  Osip  Mandelstam, 
Boris  Pasternak,  Isaac  Babel,  Andrei  Belyi  etc.”  Those 
Mr.  Kuznetsov  named  are,  in  fact,  ranked  among  the  fin¬ 
est  modern  Russian  poets  and  writers. 

Mr.  Kuznetsov  was  even  more  indignant  at  the  “ideo¬ 
logical  foe”  for  the  contention  that  Russian  literature  can- 
not-be  divided  Into  Soviet  and  emigre,  as  the  Soviet  au¬ 
thorities  would  like,  but  only  into  good  or  bad.  He  noted 
with  alarm  a  recent  American  anthology  in  which  writers 
who  had  managed  to  stay  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Soviet 
authorities,  like  the  late  Yuri  Trifonov  or  the  “village 
writers”  —  Vasily  Shukshin,  Vasily  Belov  and  Valentin 
Rasputin  —  were  intermixed  with  “dissidents”  like  Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn,  Voinovich  and  Vladimov. 

Acknowledging  that  a  writer  who  has  defied  the 
Soviet  state  can  be  “good”  would  undermine  the  premises 
on  which  artists  like  Mr.  Vladimov  are  persecuted.  Mr. 
Kuznetsov,  to  be  sure,  has  a  different  logic:  “Things  must 
be  going  badly  for  the  so-called  dissidents  if  they  are 
obliged  by  trickery  to  attach  themselves  to  Soviet  litera¬ 
ture,  which  they  betrayed  and  sold  out.” 

But  for  Mr.  Vladimov,  die  troubling  question  is 
whether  a  national  literature  can  exist  at  all,  if  its  practi¬ 
tioners  are  deliberately  dispersed.  “Russian  literature 
can  really  exist  only  if  the  writers  are  all  in  Russia,  read¬ 
ing  each  other,  talking,  writing,”  he  said.  “Breaking  the 
writers  apart  tears  literature  apart.  It  tears  the  creative 
process.  Could  we  have  had  a  Pushkin  or  Lermontov  if 
everybody  lived  abroad?”.  As  for  betrayal,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Andropov,  “I  did  not  voluntarily  leave  my  country 
during  years  that  were  difficult  for  it  and  I  hope,  within 
the  limits  of  my  powers  and  abilities,  to  serve  it  yet,  living 
abroad,  until  such  a  time  as  we  can  return.” 
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A  poster  commending  Lei  Feng  lo  China's  youth. 


previously  persecuted  as  class  enemies  and  whom  the 
party  rank-and-file  consequently  continues  to  distrust. 

At  the  National  People’s  Congress  last  month.  Prime 
Minister  Zhao  Ziyang  extolled  Jiang  Zhuying,  a  re¬ 
searcher  in  optical  instruments,  and  Luo  Jianfu,  an  elec¬ 
tronics  engineer.  Both  scientists  died  In  their  40’s  of  ill¬ 
ness  last  year  after  working  too  hard.  Hu  Qiaomu,  a  lead¬ 
ing  ideologist,  called  them  the  “pride  and  glory”  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  declared  that  the  nation  must  take 
better  care  of  its  intellectuals. 

“Communists  advocate  self-sacrifice  and  are  ready 
to  give  up  everything  for  the  Communist  cause,”  Mr.  Hu 
wrote  in  the  People's  Daily,  “but  that  does  not  mean  the 
lives  and  health  of  the  people  fighting  for  this  cause  are 
unimportant.” 

The  Chinese  may  have  become  more  discerning 
about  heroes.  Zhang  Hua's  death  has  touched  off  a  rare 
and  lively  debate  by  letter  in  the  press  over  whether  the 
life  of  a  young  medical  student  was  worth  that  of  aneld- 
erly  peasant.  One  college  student  compared  it  to  barter¬ 
ing  gold  for  a  stone.  Another  asked  whether  the  ambition 
of  Chinese  youth  really  should  be  to  die  in  a  manure  pit. 

A  reader  responded  that  part  of  the  money  spent  by 
the  state  to  educate  students  came  from  the  peasants 
themselves.  The  party’s  answer  was  offered  by  Wang 
Zhaoguo,  the  new  secretary  of  the  Communist  Youth 
League,  who  said  that  everyone  should  learn  from  Zhang 
Hua  because  “life  becomes  meaningless  without  ideals.” 

The  press  glossed  over  a  more  subtle  question  of  why 
Zhang  Hua  was  made  the  hero  and  not  Wang  Baoan,  the. 
young  dairy  worker  who  took  the  same  risks  by  success¬ 
fully  pulling  him  out.  A  Peking  resident  cynically  sug¬ 
gested  that  martyrs  were  more  usefuL 

The  authorities  have  brought  to  the  surface  less  dra¬ 
matic  instances  of  model  behavior  they  want  to  encour- 
age.  Since  industry  suffers  from  sloppy  work  and  absen¬ 
teeism,  the  press  publicized  ZhouYongli,  a  steelworker  in 
Anshan,  who  has  met  his  quotasinto  1992  by  moving  his 
bedding  and  other  belongings  to  his  factory  workshop. 
Then  there  was  the  46-year-okI  opera  diva  who  gave  up 
her  roles  to  a  younger  singer. 

But  some  Chinese  have  found  their  selfless  acts  re¬ 
sented.  Tu  Yunyun,  a  silk  factory  worker  in  Suzhou,  gave 
a  $50,000  inheritance  to  the  state  and  was  ridiculed  by 
others  as  “stupid”  -dr  “harboring  political  ambitions.” 
Miss  Tu  lamented  ixt  the  Workers  Daily  that  She  never 
imagined  “the  matter  still  would  bring  so  much  trouble.” 

A  factory  manager  is  Shandong  admitted  last  year 
that  he  put  all  his  model  workers  together,  in  one  shop  so 
they  wouldn't  embarrass  the  less  productive  employees. 

China's  ideologists  like  to  insist  that  selflessness  mid 
heroismare  virtues  alien  to  capitalist  countries,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  Chinese  heroes  don’t  always  fare  that 
wen  either.  Last  spring,  Chat  Yanfei,  a  worker  who  was 
five  months  pregnant,  dove  into  Shanghai's  poHutedSuz- 
hou  Creek  to  retrieve  s  drowning  woman.  Two  things.hap- . 
pened  when  Miss  Chen 'swam  bade  to  share.  She  found  ter 
■handbag  stolen.  And  she  came  down  with  a  cokL 


Arms  Control  Chief’s  Dismissal  Alarms  Europe  but  Is  Expected  to  Make  Little  Difference 


Rostow,  Not 
Exactly  on  the 
Inside  T  rack, 
Gets  Derailed 


_ By  LESLIE  H.GELB 

WASHINGTON  —  President  Reagan's  dismiss?  1  last 
week  of  Eugene  V.  Rostow  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency  looked  like  high  drama: 
Moscow  continuing  Its  “peace  offensive**  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  Europeans,  Mr.  Rostow  pressing  to  find 
common  ground  with  Moscow  and  finally,  the  far  right 
felling  him  and  thus  dashing  hopes  for  negotiations. 

Alas,  the  reality  was  more  prosaic.  Mr.  Rostow  was 
asked  to  leave  principally  because  of  bad  personal  chem¬ 
istry  between  himself  and  most  other  senior  members  of 
the  Administration.  By  virtually  all  accounts,  his  depar¬ 
ture  and  the  designation  as  his  replacement  of  Kenneth  L. 
Adelman,  the  number  two  man  at  the  American  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations,  will  have  little  impact  on  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  Administration  arms  control  policies.  Indeed,  if 
Mr.  Reagan  is  contemplating  compromises,  as  is  continu¬ 
ously  rumored,  they  will  result  from  political  pressures  In 
Western  Europe  and  here  at  home. 

Since  “inside"  stories  about  Mr.  Rostov's  firing  were 
fueling  those  pressures.  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  moved  quickly  to  reassure  Western  Europeans. 
Administration  arms  control  policy  “stands,' '  he  said.  It 
Is  far  from  clear  that  this  is  what  most  European  leaders 
really  wanted  to  hear.  In  Europe,  there  is  considerable 
doubt  about  United  States  seriousness  in  negotiating  arms 
limits.  There  is  also  strong  sentiment  that  it  is  now  up  to 
the  White  House  to  respond  to  the  latest  Soviet  initiatives 
on  limiting  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces  in  Europe. 
The  West  German  Social  Democratic  leader,  Hans-Jo- 
chen  Vogel,  said  last  week  that  Soviet  leaders  had  told 
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him  privately  about  new  concessions  in  the  offing.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  he  said,  Moscow  was  ready  to  negotiate  parity  in 
numbers  of  missile  warheads  and  not  just  missiles.  This 
was  seen  as  significant  because  Moscow’s  lead  in  war¬ 
heads  on  intermediate-range  missiles  is  even  greater 
than  its  lead  in  these  missiles. 

In  his  farewell  remarks,  Mr.  Rostow  underlined  his 
harmony  with  European  sentiments:  “If  our  people,  our 
allies,  and  our  friends  lose  faith  in  the  wisdom,  the  ener¬ 
gy,  the  imagination  and  both  the  firmness  and  intelligent 
flexibility  of  our  arms  control  efforts:  if  it  is  not  obvious  to 
them  and  to  us  that  the  absence  of  agreement  is  the  fault 
of  the  Soviets  and  not  of  the  United  States,  two  conse¬ 
quences  will  surely  follow  —  it  will  be  impossible  to 
achieve  worthwhile  agreements  with  the  Soviets,  and  our 
alliance  systems  will  be  in  grave  peril.” 

Inner  Team  Unchanged 

It  was  concern  about  losing  such  a  voice  from  high 
Administration  councils  that  alarmed  Europeans.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  officials  in  his  own  agency  and  every  other  de¬ 
partment  involved  in  arms  control,  Mr.  Rostow  has  not 
been  a  central  figure  in  these  deliberations  for  some  time. 
That  was  made  clear  two  weeks  ago  when  the  White 
House,  under  pressure  from  right-wing  Republicans, 
withdrew  support  for  Robert  Grey,  a  career  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  officer,  to  be  Mr.  Rostow’s  deputy.  Since  Mr.  Rostow 
would  not  accept  the  hint,  the  unceremonious  push  was 
Inevitable.  “The  inner  team  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  Clark,  MacFarlane  and  Shultz,”  said  a  White  House  of¬ 
ficial.  He  was  referring  to  national  security  adviser  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Clark,  Robert  C.  MacFarlane,  his  deputy,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

That  inner  team  also  includes  Paul  H.  Nitre,  the 
American  negotiator  in  the  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces  talks  and  the  main  force  behind  efforts  to  look  for 
common  ground  with  Moscow.  Last  summer,  Mr.  Niue 
and  Mr.  Rostow  were  admonished  by  the  White  House  for 
reaching  a  tentative  understanding  with  Soviet  negotia¬ 
tors  that  went  beyond  instructions — and  which  the  Krem¬ 
lin  also  rejected — calling  for  a  mutual  reduction.  Revela¬ 
tions  about  these  incidents  have  added  to  suspicions  about 
the  Rostow  departure.  Nonetheless,  several  officials 
argued  that  the  ouster  strengthens  Mr.  Nitze  and  that 
having  dismissed  one  conservative  Democrat,  Mr.  Ros¬ 
tow,  the  White  House  would  be  even  less  likely  to  tackle 
another  and  risk  losing  this  important  bloc  of  supporters. 

Mr.  Adelman,  while  a  Republican,  also  has  close  ties 
with  conservative  Democrats.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Present  Danger,  a  conservative  group 
that  believes  the  Soviet  Union  has  gained  military  superi¬ 
ority  and  that  the  United  States  received  far  too  little 


from  past  weapons  treaties.  In  his  writings,  Mr.  Adelman 
has  said  that  American  rearmament  is  the  first  priority 
and  that  not  much  should  be  expected  from  arms  control. 

This  general  skepticism  about  the  benfits  of  arms 
control  was  widely  shared  by  senior  members  of  the  Rea¬ 
gan  team.  Once  in  office,  they  proceeded  to  devise  propos¬ 
als  for  what  they  called  “real  aims  control,"  amounting 
to  proposals  for  deep  reductions  in  Intercontinental-range 
missiles  and  bombers  and  complete  elimination  of  Soviet 
intermediate  range  missiles.  There  was  and  is  little 
thought  that  Moscow  would  accept  these  proposals,  which 
mandated  far  deeper  cuts  by  Moscow  than  by  Washing¬ 
ton.  But  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  Administration 
has  been  that  if  Moscow  failed  to  agree  to  such  terms,  no 
agreement  would  be  better  than  any  agreement. 

Where  will  Mr.  Adelman  fit  into  the  picture?  Officials 
who  know  Mr.  Adelman  well  say  that  while  he  Is  not  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  these  matters,  he  will  feel  quite  comfortable  with 
Administration  proposals.  As  to  whether  he  will  side  with 
Pentagon  officials  who  are  resisting  altering  current  posi¬ 
tions  in  Geneva  or  with  State  Department  officials  who 
favor  some  change,  the  answers  are  mixed.  Mr.  Adelman 
is  said  to  be  much  closer  personally  to  Richard  R.  Burt, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State-designate  for  European 
affairs,  than  to  Richard  Perle,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  policy.  Prospects  for  Mr.  Burt’s  confirmation 
seemed  to  brighten  last  week  as  well.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  also  pleased  when  Morton  I.  Abramowltz,  a  ca¬ 
reer  foreign  service  officer,  was  nominated  to  head  the 
American  delegation  to  the  East-West  talks  In  Vienna  on 
reducing  conventional  forces  in  Europe. 

In  any  event,  it  will  be  some  time  before  Mr.  Adelman 
is  brought  up  to  speed  an  the  substance  of  the  negotiations 
and  carries  much  influence.  His  agency  is  in  a  consider¬ 
able  state  of  disarray,  having  become  a  political  football 
between  Mr.  Rostow,  the  White  House  and  far  right  Con¬ 
gressional  Republicans.  His  designated  number  two  man, 
David  F.  Emery,  a  defeated  Congressman  from  Maine, 
also  lacks  a  background  in  this  area.  “This  would  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  setback  If  there  were  a  lot  of  new  work  going  on 
in  the  bureaucracy,  coming  up  with  new  proposals,  where 
the  agency's  expertise  would  be  useful,”  said  an  official  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  last  week. 
“But  that  isn't  happening  at  the  working  level,  at  least.” 

President  Reagan  did  little  to  clarify  whether  he 
would  pursue  a  more  conciliatory  path  on  arms  control  in 
his  remarks  in  an  Informal  press  conference  about  the 
week's  events.  On  the  one  hand,  he  talked  about  a 
“streamlined"  negotiating  team,  which  seemed  to  hint  at 
movement.  On  the  other,  he  gave  no  Indication  of  any 
change  in  position. 
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Mrs.  Heckler  May  Be  an  Outspoken  Successor 

With  Budget  Axes  All  About, 
Schweiker  Preferred  a  Scalpel 


To  the  President!  Who  Is  making  even  us 
look  good!" 

Paul  Conrad 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 
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By ROBERT PEAR 

WASHINGTON —A  paradox  ran  through  the  tributes 
paid  to  Richard  S.  Schweiker  after  he  offered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  as  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  last  week 
to  become  tbe  chief  lobbyist  for  the  life  insurance  indus¬ 
try.  For  to  the  extent  that  he  was  well  regarded  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan,  it  was  because  he  loyally  carried  out  the 
President’s  policy  of  reducing  Federal  outlays,  or  the 
growth  of  Federal  outlays,  for  health,  welfare  and  social  ■ 
service  programs.  And  to  the  extent  that  he  was  admired 
by  special  interest  groups  and  constituents  served  by  his 
department,  it  was  because  he  defended  these  programs. 

Mrs.  Heckler’s  Choices 

Obviously,  it  is  difficult  *o  assign  credit  to  one  person 
for  cutting  and  defending  the  same  programs  at  the  same 
time  —  unless,  as  Mr.  Schweiker  would  argue,  his 
achievement  was  to  make  cuts  in  the  most  judicious  man¬ 
ner  possible.  But  for  two  years  as  head  of  the  largest  Cabi¬ 
net  department,  Mr.  Schweiker  did  have  it  both  ways.  He 
portrayed  himself  as  a  loyal  servant  of  tbe  President, 
never  speaking  out  in  public  to  criticize  the  White  House 
and  never  permitting  his  aides  to  engage  in  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  Washington  game  of  bureaucratic  backbiting. 

Similar  choices  await  Margaret  M.  Heckler,  whom 
Mr.  Reagan  selected  to  succeed  Mr.  Schweiker.  The 
eight-term  Republican  Representative  from  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  was  defeated  last  November.  Her  record  as  a  mod¬ 
erate  and  her  sex  made  her  politically  attractive  to  the 
President,  who  is  eager  to  shore  up  his  standing  among 
women  and  among  centrists  in  his  party.  But  Mrs.  Heck- 
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"J’va  had — *  mi^otng  into  ahimlrium  siding!’ 
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ler*s  standing  with’  the  White 

versely  with  her  popularity  among  pilbbc  ^^  ina  wefc 
_  fare  advocates.  Her  record  in  Congress  suggests  that  she-.., 
will  be  more  outspoken  than  Mr.  Schweiker,  who  rarely 
evinced  strong  feelings  about  any  issue.  Indeed,  he  was  so 
taciturn  that  his  own  politics  remained  something  of  an 
enigma,  and  he  was  not  completely  trusted  by  either  con¬ 
servatives  or  liberals. 

Mr.  Schweiker  had  been  one  of  organized  labor's  clos¬ 
est  allies  in  Congress  until  1976,  but  he  was  moving  to  the 
right  even  before  he  joined  Mr.  Reagan  as  his  Vice  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate  that  year.  In  Congress,  Mr.  Schweiker 
opposed  gun  control,  supported  school  prayer  and  was 
against  the  use  of  Federal  money  to  pay  for  abortions.  He 
was  being  true  to  his  conservative  instincts  when  he  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  he  had  approved  a  rule  requiring 
certain  family  planning  clinics  to  notify  the  parents  of 
young  women  who  received  prescription  contraceptives. 
The  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America  Immedi¬ 
ately  filed  a  lawsuit  seeking  to  nullify  the  rule. 

One  of  Mr.  Schweiker’s  major  embarrassments  on 
Capitol  Hill  arose  from  his  effort  to  reduce  the  regulation 
of  nursing  homes  in  keeping  with  President  Reagan's  goal 
of  regulatory  relief  for  private  enterprise.  Congress  twice 
passed  laws  blocking  any  Change.  The  department,  under  * 
Mr.  Schweiker,  never  figured  out  precisely  how  public 
health  should  be  weighed  in  the  calculus  of  costs  and  bene¬ 
fits. 

In  an  era  when  the  spirit  of  Government  and  the  na¬ 
tion  has  grown  less  generous,  Mr..  Schweiker’s  achieve¬ 
ment  seems  to  consist  more  of  harm  averted  than  acts  ol  - 
beneficence.  He  helped  preserve  funding  for  Head  Start, 
which  provides  preschool  services  for  poor  children.  But. 
his  first  love  was  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
world-famous  biomedical  research  complex.  Mr.  Schwei¬ 
ker  constantly  resisted  cuts  in  the  N.I.H.  budget,  continu¬ 
ing  a  campaign  that  he  began  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
where  he  developed  a  strong  interest  in  medical  issues. 

He  had  been  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  health  sub¬ 
committees  of  both  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

Mrs.  Heckler  brings  little  of  that  detailed  knowledge 
to  the  job.  She  served  on  the  Science  and  Technology, 
Veterans  Affairs  and  Joint  Economic  Committees.  Not 
having  been  extensively  involved  in  health  or  income  se¬ 
curity  matters,  she  has  much  to  learn.  Social  Security,  by 
far  the-  biggest  program  in  the  department,  is  so  politi¬ 
cally  explosive  that  key  policy  decisions,  when  they  are 
made,  come  from  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Heckler  cannot 
hope  to  play  more  than  Mr.  Schweiker’s  secondary  role  on 
the  issue.  If  she  can  master  the  intricacies  of  Medicare, 
the  health  insurance  program  for  the  elderly,  in  less  than 
me  year,  she  will  have  proved  a  rapid  learner. 

Inherited  Issues  and  Aides 

As  Secretary,  Mr.  Schweiker  devised  an  elaborate 
proposal  for  paying  hospitals  fixed  rates,  set  in  advance, 
for  treating  all  Medicare  patients  with  a  particular  diag¬ 
nosis.  Whether  Mrs.  Heckler  or  anyone  else  in  the  Admin¬ 
istration  will  push  for  that  proposal  is  unclear.  The  White 
House  stipulated  that  she  should  not  publicly  discuss  her 
priorities  before  her  confirmation  hearings.  ■ 

In  an  effort  to  keep  medical  expertise  at  the  top  of  the 
department,  Mr.  Schweiker  urged  President  Reagan  to 
promote  Dr.  Edward  N.  Brandt  Jr.,  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  for  health,  to  the  second-ranking  position.  Instead, 
Mr.  Reagan  chose  a  loyal,  conservative  Californian,  John 
A.  Svahn,  to  be  Under  Secretary.  For  the  last  two  years, 
Mr.  Svahn  has  been  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  . 
dealing  with  an  issue  that  will  surely  dominate  the  depart-  - 
merit's  agenda  in  the  next  two  years. 

In  an  analysis  of  Mrs.  Heckler’s  voting  record,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  an  organization  of 
50,000  health  professionals,  gave  her  a  65  percent  rating. 

She  agreed  with  the  association  on  13  of  20  votes  involving 
health  issues.  She  disagreed  on  bills  involving  abortion 
and  health  spending.  In  general,  she  has  been  a  strong  . 
supporter  of  women’s  rights,  but  she  opposes  the  use  of 
Federal  money  to  pay  for  abortions. 

Mrs.  Heckler  usually  supported  the  President  on 
budget  questions.  But  last  September  she  joined  80  other. 
Republicans  in  voting  to  override  his  veto  of  a  614.1  billion 
supplemental  spending  bill.  The  House  vote  represented 
the  first  major  breakdown  of  Republican  unity  on  fiscal 
votes  in  the  last  Congress. 
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AMOdaud  Press 

Policemen  using  smote  bombs  to  flush  youths  from  an  abandoned  apartment 

building  they  were  occupying  In  Copenhagen. 


Western  Press 
On  Short  Leash 
in  Poland 

Will  locking  up  the  messenger  pre¬ 
vent  bad  news?  Poland’s  military 
rulers  evidently  think  so.  Last  week 
they  detained,  then  expelled  a  re¬ 
porter  for  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al,  Ruth  Gruber,  and  bounced  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  British  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  Kevin  Ruane,  after  clos¬ 
ing  down  the  BBC  bureau  in  Warsaw. 
Underlining  the  obvious,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  spokesman  told  the  foreign 
press  corps  that  the  expulsions 
should  be  taken  as  “a  warning  sig¬ 
nal”  not  to  deal  with  opposition 
groups  or  engage  in  “intelligence” 
gathering. 

Official  ire  toward  Western  news 
organizations,  and  even  Western  em¬ 
bassies,  was  also  felt  when  work  per¬ 
mits  were  denied  or  delayed  for  Pol¬ 
ish  employees.  The  action  against 
Miss  Gruber  suggested  a  possible 
frameup  to  the  State  Department, 
which  said  the  charges  against  her 
“appear  to  have  been  manufactured 
by  the  Polish  Security  Services,”  and 
indicated  it  might  retaliate  against 
Polish  correspondents  in  the  United 
States.  Miss  Gruber  was  taken  into 
custody  after  her  assistant  wait  to 
the  train  station  to  pick  up  photo¬ 
graphs  seat  anonymously  from 
Gdansk  and  was  arrested  by  waiting, 
policemen.  The  reporter  was  held  in¬ 
communicado  and  questioned  for  al¬ 
most  a  day  before  bong  expelled  for 
allegedly  gathering  intelligence  and 
for  “venomous”  reporting. 

The  bad  news  continued  all  the 


same  and  was  even  officially  con¬ 
firmed.  Stanislaw  Ciosek,  Minister 
■for  Trade  Union  Affairs,  acknowl¬ 
edged,  for  example,  that  few  workers 
were  joining  the  closely  controlled 
trade  unions  the  Government  is 
trying  to  substitute  for  the  outlawed 
Solidarity.  “There  is  a  boycott  every¬ 
where,”  Mr.  Ciosek  said.  But  recon¬ 
ciliation  did  not  seem  to  be  a  Govern¬ 
ment  priority.  Solidarity  leader  Lech 
Walesa  was  turned  away  at  the 
Gdansk  shipyard  when  he  sought  to 
regain  his  electrician’s  job. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  sourness. 
Pope  John  Paul  II  indicated  he  was 
having  second  thoughts  about  visiting 
his  homeland  in  June.  In  recent 
weeks  there  has  been  more  than 
usual  tension  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  Soviet  bloc.  Praying  in  Rome 
to  the  Virgin  of  Czestochowa,  the 
principal  object  of  his  pilgrimage, 
the  Pope  said,  "To  You  I  entrust  if 
and  bow  it  will  take  place.  ” 

Tweaking  Uncle, 
But  Not  Too  Hard 

Bringing  the  foreign  ministers  of 
countries  that  profess  nanalignment 
to  Managua  last  week  was  an 
achievement  in  itself  for  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  junta,  which  used  the  occasion 
for  speeches,  news  conferences  and 
rallies  attacking  Washington.  An  ef¬ 
figy  of  Uncle  Sam  swung  from  a  lamp 
post  on  the  main  boulevard  as  the  for¬ 
eign  ministers  argued  over  how  far  to 
go  in  endorsing  the  harsh  language 
proposed  by  Nicaragua  and  Cuba, 
which  is  the  current  president  of  the 
97-nation  group. 


In  the  end,  the  rhetoric  was  toned 
down,  but  the  meaning  was  clear. 
The  communique  denounced 
“threats  and  acts  of  aggression 
against  Nicaragua,  the  financing  of 
undercover  actions,  the  use  of  U.S. 
territory  and  that  of  Nicaragua’s 
neighbors  for  training  of  counter¬ 
revolutionary  forces.” 

The  ministers  also  picked  up  the 
Sandiqist  charge  that  Washington 
was  using  Israel  to  further  “its  inter¬ 
ventionist  policies  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.”  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Yitz¬ 
hak  Shamir  visited  Costa  Rica  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  Defense  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  was  in  Honduras  last  month. 
The  declaration  also  demanded  a  halt 
to  “imperialist  intervention  and  re¬ 
pression  in  El  Salvador,”  calling  on 
the  United  States  to  “take-a  construc¬ 
tive  stand”  for  a  peaceful  solution. 

British  policies  in  the  Falkland  Is¬ 
lands  also  came  in  for  criticism.  The 
ministers  backed  Argentina’s  de¬ 
mand  for  action  to  end  British  rule  in 
the  islands.  But  Margaret  Thatcher 
maru>  no  secret  of  her  lack  of  interest. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Managua  meeting, 
she  flew  8,000  miles  to  show  solidarity 
with  Falkland  residents  who  insist  on 
remaining  British. 

Drawing  the  Line 
At  Chocolate 

Japa%  last  week  arranged  to 
sweeten  the  background  music  for 
Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone’s 
visit  with  President  Reagan  on  Tues¬ 
day.  On  some  politically  sensitive 
American  export  issues,  however, 
dissonance  persisted. 

Mr.  Reagan  promised  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Dal¬ 
las  last  week  he  would  buttonhole  Mr. 
Nakasone  about  Japan’s  restrictions 
on  American  beef  and  citrus  fruits. 
But  the  Prime  Minister,  while  an¬ 
nouncing  plans  to  remove  nontariff 
barriers  —  notably  on  cigarettes, 
chocolate  and  cookies — was  unyield¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  red  meat  and 
oranges.  On  that  score,  he  said, 
“Japanese  farmers  have  extremely 
strong  interests.”  Nine  million  farm¬ 
ers  signed  petitions  to  underline  his 
point  and  10,000  of  them  marched 
past  the  American  Embassy  in  Tokyo 
chanting  “no  more  beef,  no  more 


oranges,”  as  well  as  “down  with 
America.” 

It  would  take  a  mountain  of  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  to  cut  into  Japan’s 
record  $18  bOllon-plus  trade  surplus 
with  the  United  States  in  1982 — more 
than  double  the  1980  gap.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  hopes  to  take  up  some  of  the 
slack  with  American  weapons  sales. 
Largely  to  placate  Washington, 
Tokyo  is  raising  defense  spending  by 
6.5  percent  this  year. 

American  officials  were  also 
pleased  with  a  new  Japanese  aid  pro¬ 
gram  for  South  Korea,  which  Mr. 
Nakasone  announced  last  week  in 
Seoul.  A  few  days  earlier.  South 
Korea  had  released  from  prison  the 
democratic  opposition  leader,  Kim 


Dae  Jung  (now  in  die  United  States 
for  medical  treatment)  and  the  tim¬ 
ing  was  evidently  no  coincidence. 
Seoul  sprung  Mr.  Kim  and.  Tokyo 
sprung  for  a  five-year  $4  billion  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  package. 

China  Talks  Fall 

The  United  States  seeks  stronger 
ties  with  China  bat  business  is  busi¬ 
ness,  as  Peking  discovered  last  week. 
A  fourth  round  of  talks  on  limiting 
Chinese  textiles  in  the .  American 
market  ended  in  disagreement  and 
Washington  imposed  import  curbs  on 
its  own.  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz,  who  will  be  making  a  good¬ 
will  visit  to  China  next  month,  may 
find  it  bard  going;  the  angry  Chinese 


threw  aB  the  blame  on  Washington. 

Despite  its  conmatment  CD  free 
trade;  the  Reagan  Administration 

had  been  forced  to  take  accoonz  Of  the 

protectionist  sentiment  that  per¬ 
vades  the  textile  industry — as  it  does 
all  others  that  have  been  bit  by  bard 
times.  China  is  the  wold's  biggest 
textile  prtxhicer  and  tire  fourth  big¬ 
gest  exporter  to  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  where  its  safes  of  relatively  low- 
priced  goods  have  been  steadily  ris¬ 
ing.  Under  pressure  from  domestic 
manufacturers,  the  American  nego¬ 
tiators  sought  to  limit  the  annual  in¬ 
crease  to  about  L5  percent  to  2  per¬ 
cent.  The  Chinese;  citing  their  overall 
trade  deficit  with  the  United  States, 
sought  at  least  a  6  percent  increase. 

Rampage  of 
The  Rootless 

Recession  has  hit  hard  in  Europe's 
crowded  dries,  pinched  for  jobs  and 
bousing.  Last  week  in  Copenhagen, 
young  people  drawn  from  even- 
worse-off  rural  areas  exploded  in 
frustration  when  police  used  smoke 
bombs,  water  cannon,  dog  patrols 
and  mass  arrests  to  dear  squatters 
from  seven  buildings  slated  for 
demolition. 

The  evictions  touched  off  one  of  the 
worst  riots  in  the  Danish  capital’s 
history.  Rampaging  youths,  some  of 
whom  escaped  thrcwgh  specially  pre¬ 
pared  underground  tunnels,  burned 
cars  and  trashed  shop  windows. 
“There  are  not  many  windows  left 
anywhere  in  the  center  of  the  city,”  a 
police  spokesman  said. 

Going  bade  more  than  a  decade, 
when  squatters  broke  into  unused 
military  barracks  on  the  city  ram¬ 
parts,  Copenhagen  has  been  a  center 
for  free-living  young  people  and  hash¬ 
ish-dealing  hangers-on  from  much  of 
Scandinavia. 

As  hard  times  have  deepened,  po¬ 
lice  have  battled  to  evict  squatters 
under  similar  conditions  in  West  Ber- 
lin,  London  and  several  Dutch  cities. 
In  Amsterdam  a  few  years  ago,  au¬ 
thorities  conceded  defeat  after  one 
gkinmgti,  purchasing  a  handful  of 
squatter-defended  houses  and  agree¬ 
ing  to  legalized  tow-rent  occupancy. 
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Soviet  ‘Peace  Offensive’  Visit  Catches  Election-Nervous  West  Germans  at  a  Vulnerable  Time 


Bonn’s  Climate  Is  Perfect  —  for  Gromyko 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 


BONN  —  liie  Soviet.  Foreign  Minister,  Andrei  A.:  • 
-  Gromyko,  was  to  arrive  today  in  West  Germany  just  as.au* 
momentous  election  campaign  is  gathering  steam.  Some 
weeks  hack,  the  Gromyko  visit  looked  like  a  nice  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  new  Chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl,  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  his  conservative  Christian  Democrats  could 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  preserving  continuity  in  poli¬ 
cies  staked  out  by  Helmut  Schmidt’s  Social  Democrats. 

Mr.  Kohl  may  still  reap  this  statesmanship  bonus. 
But,  as  debate  quickens  regarding  deployment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  medium-range  missiles  in  West  Germany,  Mr. 
Gromyko’s  first  sally  to  the  West  since  Yuri  V.  Andropov 
came  to  power  looks  like  an  even  better  opportunity  for 
Moscow  to  push  its  latest  “peace  offensive.”  The  Foreign 
Minister  can  woo  West  German  public  opinion  and  por¬ 
tray  the  new  Soviet  leadership  as  profoundly  interested  in 
an  arms  limitation  agreement  with  the  United  States. 
Countering  Moscow's  offensive.  President  Reagan  an¬ 
nounced  he  was  dispatching  Vice  President  Bush  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe  on  a  similar  errand  of  peace  later  this  month. 

Mr.  Gromyko  comes  to  fertile  territory.  Last  week, 
the  first  cracks  in  Chancellor  Kohl’s  coalition  opened  on 
the  missile  issue.  And  Hans-Jochen  Vogel,  the  Social 
Democratic  leader,  came  home  from  image-burnishing 
visits  to  Washington  and  Moscow  saying  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  ought  to  make  concessions  in  the  Geneva 
arms  talks  and  limning  a  few  proposals  that  Mr.  Andro¬ 
pov  spelled  out  to  him  during  a  2 &Aiour  conversation.  Mr. 
Reagan  allottedlonly  20  minutes  for  Mr.  Vogel,  who  has  an 
outside  chance  of  becoming  chancellor  after  the  March  6 
election.  Last  week,  Pravda  showed  its  sympathies  in  the 
race,  accusing  the  Christian  Democrats  of  backing 


“Washington’s  aggressive  course.” 

Until  a  few  days  ago.  Chancellor  Kohl’s  team  was 
.  ■  doing  an  admirable  job  of  holdingfast Cjd  the  Reagan  Ad-^ , 
■  ministration's  “zero option’11  negotiating  posture.  Under-, 
<uuthe  zero  option,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
would  cancel  deployment  of  medium-range  missiles  this 
year  if  the  Soviets  agreed  to  dismantle  their  SS-20’s  and 
other  missiles  aimed  at  Western  Europe.  NATO  strate¬ 
gists  had  reckoned  that  the  zero  option  strategy  would 
only  be  effective  if  the  allies  muffled  their  doubts  and 
stood  behind  it.  The  Social  Democrats,  thrown  out  of 
power  in  October  and  armed  with  polls  showing  most 
West  Germans  oppose  die  NATO  missiles,  were  the  first 
to  voice  their  doubts.  Mr.  Vogel  said  last  week  he  had 
found  new  indications  of  flexibility  in  Moscow. 

Etching  a  Profile 

Last  week.  Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher 
subtly  broke  ranks  with  the  Government  coalition  and, 
out  on  the  stump,  talked  about  an  “interim  result”  at 
Geneva  short  of  the  zero  option.  Mr.  Genscher*s  waffling 
showed  how  the  issue  had  become  a  political  football. 
Polls  indicate  that  the  Foreign  Minister's  small  and 
divided  Free  Democrat  Party  could  be  cast  out  of  the 
Bundestag  in  March.  The  Free  Democrats  need  desper¬ 
ately  to  etch  a  profile  distinct  from  their  Christian  Demo¬ 
crat  partners.  Mr.  Genscher  seems  to  have  calculated 
that  sounding  a  little  more  compromise-prone  on  missiles 
might  do  the  trick. 

Irritated,  the  Chancellor  pulled  Mr.  Genscher  back 
into  line  and  the  Foreign  Minister  was  obliged  to  recant 
his  “interim  result”  heresy.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
anxious  Free  Democrats  will  stay  on  board.  The  episode 
suggests  how  soft  and  malleable  political  support  is  for 
the  missiles.  The  Social  Democrats  fear  deployment  will 


put  West  Germany  in  a  position  of  ac¬ 
tive  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  the jFree Denwcrats'are  Ioqk-.^.  _ 
mg^fbr  votes.  is -gbcxFnews  fer‘f-:  ? 

Mr.  Gromyko.  •*•;■ '•*  •  ■slasz'*i 

When  Mr.  Kohl  became  Chancel¬ 
lor  just  over  100  days  ago,  some  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Reagan  Administration  re¬ 
joiced  at  the  thought  that  Bonn  finally 
had  a  Government  that  would  take  a 
tough  line  with  Moscow.  Administra¬ 
tion  officials  learned  differently  at  a 
seminar  held  by  the  Christian  Demo¬ 
crats’  Konrad  Adenauer  Foundation  : 
in  November.  While  Administration 
envoys  portrayed  the  Soviet  Union  as 
militarily  aggressive,  although  eco¬ 
nomically  crippled,  their  hosts  were 
inclined  to  see  a  nure  stable  nation 
whose  aggressiveness  stemmed  im¬ 
portantly  from  a  sense  of  insecurity. 

The  defining  issue  of  these  con¬ 
trasting  analyses  has  been  East-West  trade.  Rhetoric  out 
of  Washington  about  destabilizing  the  Soviet  Union 
through  trade  sanctions  has  made  West  German  policy¬ 
makers  shudder.  “There  is  still  a  basic  difference  in  the 
assessment  of  what  economic  relations  with  the  East 
mean,”  a  senior  West  German  official  said.  “We  really 
believe  that  well-balanced  economic  relationships  are  a 
stabilizing  element  and  something  that  is  good  in  itself.” 

Mr.  Kohl  lined  up  with  other  Western  Europeans  in 
opposing  the  Reagan  Administration  on  the  trans-Sibe¬ 
rian  pipeline  sanctions,  and  Washington  retreated  into  a 
face^aving  formula,  shelving  the  issue.  Now,  with  a  diffi¬ 
cult  campaign  ahead,  Mr.  Kohl  wants  to  come  down  on 


UabadfreK 

Yuri  V.  Andropov  (right)  with  Hans-Jochen  Vogel  (left)  in  Moscow. 


.the  winning  ride  of  the  debate  about  the  best  tack  to  take 
in  Geneva.  His  Christian  Democrats  could  end  up  badly 
isolated  if  the  United  States  made  concessions  at  Geneva 
before  the  Mart*  6  vote.  The  upheaval  in  the  Reagan 
arms  negotiating  team  last  week  did  nothing  to  reassure 
Bonn  that  the  American  course  is  set,  or  even  predictable. 

Mr.  Gromyko,  by  contrast,  is  utterly  predictable. 
Bonn  officials  expect  that  be  will  not  bring  new  proposals 

but  will  use  the  visit  to  renew  the  Warsaw  Pact  call  for  a 
nonaggression  treaty  with  NATO  and  to  embroider  on  Mr. 

Andropov’s  latest  arms  reduction  proposals.  The  main 
beneficiary  of  this  message  may  turn  out  to  be  not  Mr. 
Kohl,  but  rather  Mr.  Vogel. 


Corsica,  School  Dispute,  Plagiarism  Charges  Conspire  to  Undercut  Mitterrand 

What’s  the  Socialist  Cure  for  Two  Left  Feet? 


By  JOHN  VENOCUR 


PARIS  —  All  of  a  sudden,  governments  lose  their 
touch.  They  bump  into  things,  botch  them.  They  slip  on 
roller  skates  and  knock  over  flower  pots.  Whether  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  important  becomes  secondary;  to 
the  public,  the  government  looks  like  a  klutz. 

A  lot  of  things  have  gone  wrong  in  France  for  the  last 
month  or  so,  and  none  of  them  are,  In  any  totally  direct 
sense,  President  Francois  Mitterrand’s  doing.  Missing 
equipment  leads  to  the  cancellation  of  a  television  speech, 
a  chief  presidential  aide  gets  accused  of  plagiarism,  vio¬ 
lence  starts  up  again  on  two  French  islands,  and  a  dispute 
about  Government  control  over  private  schools  starts 
awkwardly  and  stops  embarrassingly.  These  events  are 
not  interrelated,  but  blurred  together  in  a  short  period  and 
compounded  by  severe  economic  problems  that  have  thus 
far  defied  Mr.  Mitterrand’s  solutions  they  seem  to  have 
cut  Into  his  capital  of  confidence. 

The  lass,  reflected  in  a  slow  drop  in  the  public  opinion 
polls,  seems  mainly  .in  the  vague,  intuitive  area  where 
competence,  seriousness  and  strength  are  judged.  Some¬ 
where  during  his  four-year  term,  Jimmy  Carter  moved 
into  the  rone  of  broken  crockery  and  never  re-emerged. 
Franpois  Mitterrand  has  not  really  entered  it,  but  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  just  spent  a  month  along  its  borders. 

For  many  of  the  French,  the  failure  of  the  crane  to 
show  up  to  transmit  the  President’s  New  Year’s  inter¬ 
view,  a  slip  that  led  to  the  ouster  of  two  state  television  ex¬ 
ecutives,  illustrated  both  bureaucratic  indolence  and  a 
lack  of  control  from  above.  In  a  much  more  serious  way, 
the  shootings  in  Corsica  and  the  killing  a  few  days  ago  of 
two  policemen  in  the  Pacific  territory  of  New  Caledonia 
also  seemed  to  come  from  Insufficient  authority  and  sub¬ 
stance— in  these  cases,  too  much  talk  of  autonomy  a  year 
ago,  and  a  failure  to  dose  it  out  effectively  since. 


Clumsiness  was  seen  in  the  decision  to  dispatrh  a  big 
crimeflghter  to  Corsica,  a  police  official  named  Robert 
Broussard,  best  known  for  catching  crooks  and  getting 
into  a  murderous  gunfight  on  Boulevard  St.  Germain  in 
Paris  a  few  years  ago  when  less  force  might  have  been 
used.  Some  Corsicans  considered  the  policeman’s  arrival 
an  insult  because  it  seemed  an  invitation  to  turn  a  politi¬ 
cal  problem  Into  institutionalized  violence.  Leftists  in 
Paris  did  not  think  much  of  the  choice  of  Mr.  Broussard 
either;  he  was  not  their  symbol  of  progressive  politics. 

Who’s  In  Charge? 

The  private  school  issue,  involving  the  Socialist  Gov¬ 
ernment's  interest  in  taking  more  directcontrol  of  the  one 
out  of  six  students  who  are  outside  the  public  system,  also 
became  a  mess.  At  first,  no  French  political  commentator 
could  furnish  a  fully  rational  reason  why  the  Government 
would  want  to  challenge  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic  electorate  —  95  percent  of  the  private  schools  are 
church-affiliated  —  just,  before  nationwide  municipal 
elections  in  March.  But  when  the  Catholic  school  board 
said  it  would  refuse  to  discuss  the  issue  on  the  baris  of  the 
Education  Ministry’s  proposal,  the  same  Government 
that  tried  to  look  tough  on  Corsica  backed  away  from  the 
fight  over  schools  by  dropping  the  question  for  the  time 
being. 

The  result  has  been  a  widening  sense  of  who's-in- 
charge-here?  It  is  one  the  French  like  as  little  as  too  mucb 
controL 

None  of  these  problems  (ouch  Mr.  Mitterrand  as  di¬ 
rectly  as  the  accusations  of  plagiarism  against  Jacques  - 

Attali,  his  special  counselor  and  Cabinet  spokesman  who 

sits  in  the  office  next  door.  The  charges  imply  iirtgUmuni 
sloth  more  than  dishonesty,  so  Mr,  Attali  is  no  Bert  I 
Yet  for  the  first  time  In  his  presidency,  Mr.  Mitterrand's 
staff  has  come  under  fire  and  the  Issue is  again  how  much 
rigor  is  going  into  the  business  of  governing  France. 


The  accusations  against  Mr.  Attali  involve  his  book 
“Histoires  du  Temps,”  a  half-scholarly,  half-popularized 
examination  of  the  notion  of  time  in  history,  which  ha-* 
been  in  fourth  place  on  the  nonfiction  bestseller  list.  A 
few  passages  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  other  works 
without  proper  annotation. 

To  segments  of  the  far  right,  ever  eager  for  evidence 
that  Mr.  Mitterrand  and  his  friends  are  liars  and  frauds, 
Mr.  Attali  is  a  plagiarist.  To  the  large  number  of  people 
who  respect  his  intelligence,  he  got  involved  in  a  very 
sloppy  research  and  editing  job  that  cannot  serve  Mr.  Mit¬ 
terrand's  interest  in  Intellectual  irreproachabQity. 

When  Jean-Edern  Haiti  er,  a  writer  who  professes 
leftist  opinions,  called  for  Mr.  Attali  *s  ouster  tw.<  week,  he 
insisted  it  would  be  as  logical  as  the  dismissal  of  the  state 
television  bosses.  Overkill,  perhaps  but  the  demand 
stitched  together  two  elements  of  a  messy  pattern  that 
was  hard  for  public  opinion  to  ignore.  .  . 

The  incidents  presented  Mr.  Mitterrand  with  a  new 
variety  of  difficulty.. Thus  for,  opposition  groups  have 
been  able  to  question- the  validity  of  French  Socialism’s 
theories,  the  rigidityor  the  romanticism  of  some  of  its 
concepts,  and  the  inexperience  or  doctrinaire  convictions 
of  this  or  that  Socialist  leader.  But  with  the  confused 
events,,  each  of  limited  importance,  of  the  past  month 
comes  a  hew  kind  of  question:  Just  how  good  is  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  practical  judgment.  Its  sense  of  proportion,  its 
consistency?;.  ..." 

Mr.  Mitterrand  had,  nonetheless,  a  nice  mnment:  of 
relief.  Jacques  Chirac,  the  Mayor  of  Paris  and  the  leading 
■opposition  figure,  got  in  trouble  telling  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  on  a  not-for-poblication  basis  that  he 
thought  the  President  may  have  beat  a  knowing  “acoom- . 
pfice”  Of  the  Communist  Party  since  World  War  n:  The 
story  somehow  reached  the  French  press  ah&Mr.  Chirac 
was  widely  ,  criticized  for  talking  down  acompairiottofor- 
eigners,  a  gaffe  here  equal  to  losing  a  television  crane. 
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The  Bulls  of  T el  Aviv 

Prices  are  soaring 
on  Israel’s  busy 
stock  exchange 

amid  worry  about 
trading  abuses. 


7))\  is® 


By  NATHANIEL  C.  NASH 

THERE'S  a  saying  on  the  Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange,  where  confi¬ 
dence  is  high  and  brokers  tend  to 
gloat.  “In  America,  If  they  can’t  keep 
the  Dow  Jones  over  1,000,  why  don’t 
they  just  give  it  to  us?  We’ll  push  it 
over  3,000.”  Truly,  it  would  seem  that 
if  anyone  can  do  it,  the  Israelis  can. 

Their  own  stock  exchange  is  boom¬ 
ing.  Investor  interest  has  reached 
such  a  crescendo  that  last  year  the  ex¬ 
change’s  stock  index  rose  almost  300 
percent  And  it  was  not  ah  aberration. 
The  market  has  risen  every  year  since 
1976,  pushing  the  total  value  of  its 
stocks  from  S66  million  six  years  agp 
to  $20  billion  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
The  gains  have  generated  so  much  ex¬ 
citement  that  a  common  practice 
among  Israelis,  who  pay  no  capital 
gains  taxes  on  stocks,  is  to  pm  half 
their  monthly  paychecks  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  hopes  of  beating  the  country's 
130  percent  inflation  rate. 

But  such  widespread  speculation  — 
almost  a  gambling-like  frenzy  —  has 
created  considerable  concern  among 
exchange  officials,  major  banks  and 
even  the  brokers  who  are  profiting 
from  the  business.  In  fact,  one  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  major  newspapers  recently  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange 
as  the  country’s  National  Casino. 

The  prices  of  stocks  have  been 
pushed  so  high  so  fast  that  many  are 
anticipating  a  major  correction  this 
year  and  are  calling  for  both  stricter 
regulation  and  a  revaluation  of  the 


trading  system.  These  are  fighting 
issues  to  the  31  members  of  the  ex¬ 
change,  who  only  10  days  ago  were 
handed  the  short-lived  resignation  of 
their  chairman,  Meir  Heth. 

Mr.  Heth,  who  has  held  that  post 
since  1978  and  is  one  of  the  county's 
leading  businessmen,  presented  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  exchange’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  on  Jan.  6  calling  for  tighter  con¬ 
trols  on  the  record  number  of  new, 
small  companies  that  were  going  pub¬ 
lic.  trading  restrictions  on  mutual 
funds  and  portfolio  managers  because 
of  suspected  manipulation  of  prices  by 
some,  and  a  change  in  the  trading  sys¬ 
tem  to  one  more  like  that  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  proposals  sparked  sharp  dis¬ 
section  among  the  exchange’s  board 
members.  Those  representing  the 
“public  Interest”  and  representatives 
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Exchange  chairman  Meir 
Heth  is  trying  to  discipline 
his  brokers. 


from  the  small  banks  and  brokerage 
firms  voiced  strong  criticism  of  Mr. 
Heth,  while  representatives  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  three  largest  banks  supported 
his  proposals.  In  the  wake  of  the  criti¬ 
cism,  Mr.  Heth  resigned. 

“I  was  astonished  at  how  some 


members  started  to  debate  so  many 
small  points  once  I  submitted  by  re¬ 
port,”  Mr.  Heth  said  late  last  week.  “I 
felt  that  if  my  suggestions  were  not 
taken  as  a  whole  it  would  reflect  lack 
of  sensitivity  by  members  to  things 
that  needed  correction.  I  felt  that  the 
system  needed  some  shaking  up,  and  I 
hope  I  shook  it  up  a  little  bit.” 

But  the  surprise  resignation  left  the 
divided  board  with  a  bigger  problem. 
“Actually,  once  Heth  resigned,  all  the 
members  wanted  him  back.”  said 
Nahum  Eschel,  head  of  securities 
trading  at  Bank  Leu  mi  and  a  member 
of  the  exchange’s  board.  “They  were 
afraid  that  if  he  was  out,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  the  Parliament  would  step  in, 
and  that  would  be  much  worse.” 

Thus,  with  some  persuasion  by  the 
largest  banks,  which  do  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  the  business  on  the 
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A  3,000  Dow — Not  Just  a  Pipe  Dream 


Some  respected  stock 
pickers  expect  an 

abundance  of  cash  and 

.  « 


FOUR  times  In  the  past  two  weeks,  the  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average  has  hit  record  levels, 
but  those  achievements  pale  next  to  the  outer 
limits  that  a  number  of  prominent  investment  pro¬ 
fessionals  forecast  for  the  index  of  30  of  America’s 
largest  corporations. 

John  Templeton,  an  expert  on  mutual  fund  In¬ 
vesting  who  heads  the  Templeton  World  Fund,  pre¬ 
dicted,  “Some  time  within  the  next  six  years; 
there’s  a  better  than  even  chance  the  Dow  will  go 
over  3,000.”  Martin  Zwelg,  who  writes  the  Zwelg 
Forecast  advisory  letter,  said  be  was  “85  to  90  per¬ 
cent  sure  that  we’re  in  a  major  bull  market  that  will 
move  the  Dow  over  2,000  four  or  five  years  out.” 

Similarly,  the  research  and  money  management 
firm  of  Sanford  C.  Bernstein  &  Company  spelled  out 
in  a  26-page  treatise  last  month  its  reasons  for  ex¬ 
pecting  a  Dow  trading  range  of  2,000  to  2,300  by  the 
late  1980’s. 

To  be  sure,  these  professionals  fully  expect  mar¬ 
ket  volatility,  with  some  Inevitable  corrections 
along  the  way.  More  important,  the  economy  has  to 
cooperate  for  such  forecasts  to  be  on  the  mark. 
Given  its  precarious  state  at  the  .  moment,  both 
worldwide  and  at  home,  it  is  scarcely  evident  why 
the  Dow  should  ascend  at  all.  As- Barton  Biggs, 
chief  investment  officer  of  Morgan  Stanley,  said, 
“It  all- seems  so  wild  and  woolly.  I  can  make  as 
equal  a  case  for  why  the  Dow  should  go  to  2,000  or  to 
800.” 

Even  so,  the  question,;  “How  high  the  Dow?"  elic¬ 
its  not  only  a  numerical  projection  but  a  bevy  of 
reasons  from  optimistic- forecasters  "such  as  Mr. 
Templeton.  He  . backs  up  bis  prediction  of  3,000  by 
pointing  to  the  hoard  of  cash  available  for  equity  in¬ 
vestments.  It  ranges  from  $2,300  billion  in  fixed-in¬ 
come  securities-  manning  within- 18  months  — 

Fred  R-  Bleakley  writes  on  finance  from  New 
York.  : 


“more  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  value  of  all 
U.S.  stocks,”  said  Mr.  Templeton— to  the  expected 
growth  of  pension  funds  from  $700  billion  currently 
to  more  than  $3,000  billion  in  14  years. 

Roughly  half  of  pension  fund  assets  are  now  ear¬ 
marked  for  stocks.  And  “more  and  more  big  pen¬ 
sion  plans  are  telling  me  they  plan  higher  stock  al¬ 
lotments,”  Mr.  Templeton  continued.  In  addition, 
he  said  be  expects  that  individuals  will  pump  $50  ... 
billion  a  year  into  stocks  for  their  I.R.  A.  accounts. 

All  this  cash  flowing  into  stocks  will  lead  to  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  price/earnings  multiples  from  the 
present,  below-average  eight  or  nine  times  next 
year’s  earnings  per  share  to  a  more  normal  level  of 
14,  he  predicted.  At  the  same  time,  a  combination  of 
inflation  and  normal  growth  will  cause  corporate 
sales  and  profits  to  double  in  the  next  seven  years, 
which,  even  without  a  multiple  revision,  would 
cause  stocks  to  double  in  price,  he  said.  The  only 
elements  that  would  interrupt  Mr.  Templeton’s 
bullish  scenario,  he  said,  would  be  a  major  war  in¬ 
volving  the  United  States  or  the  spread  of  Socialism 
here. 

As  for  stock  picks,  he  said  he  would  normally  opt 
for  growth  stocks,  those  with  histories  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  earnings  advances.  But  because  so  many  of 
the  cyclical  stocks,  which  are  more  dependent  on 
the  economy’s  ups  and  downs,  are  relatively 
cheaper  now,  he  said  he  views  them  as  just  as  at¬ 
tractive.  Most  of  the  stocks  hi  the  Dow  industrial 
average,  such  as  U.S.  Steel,  Du  Pont,  Inco  and  In¬ 
ternational  Paper,  are  cyclical. 

-  The  rosy  picture  painted  by  Sanford  C.  Bernstein 
also  features  a  broad  array  of  companies  whose 
gamings  are  closely  tied  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
When  sales,  rebound,  not  only  will  “the  effect  be 
dramatic  on  earnings  but  more  of  the  earnings  will 
be  available  for  dividends,”  said  Lewis  Sanders, 
president  of  Bernstein. 

INTEREST  rates  of  fixed-income  securities 
should  fail,  according  to  a  Bernstein  economist, 
David  Levine.  This  would  cause  higher  stock 
dividends  to  look  even  more  attractive,  thus  helping 
to  increase  their  P/E  multiples,  Mr.  Sanders  said. 
Among  the  stocks  his  firm  now  recommends  are 
General  Motors,  A.T.&T.,  Union  Carbide  and 
Royal  Dutch/Shell  Companies. 

A  key  ingredient  in  Mr.  Sanders'  and  Mr.  Le¬ 
vine’s  views  of  the  economy  is  a  drop  in  the  inflation 
rate  to  2to  3  percent  by  1986  or  1987.  They  make  the 
/-goo  in  their  report  that  an  unemployment  rate 
above  7  percent  will  continue  for  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture  to  drive  inflation  down  and  that  unemployment 
tends  to  fall  very  slowly  even  when  growth  in  the 
gross  national  product  is  rapid. 

Indeed,  most  Wall  Street  analysts  are  bullish. 
Even  for  the  short  haul,  some  of  them  said  they  ex¬ 


pect  that  the  continuation  of  the  bull  market  would 
produce  new  peaks  of  the  Dow  that  were  not 
dreamed  of  a  year  ago.  Ronald  Glantz,  president  of 
Paine  Webber  Mitchell  Hutchins,  for  instance,  said 
his  firm  now  expects  the  Dow  to  hit  1,350  this  year 
and  1,460  next  year.  If  interest  rates  come  down  120 
basis  points  for  long-term  bonds  and  150  basis 
points  for  short-term  fixed  income  securities,  be 
said,  “there’s  an  even  chance  that  normal  exuber¬ 
ance  will  move  the  record  up  to  1,700  in  1984.”  (A 
basis  point  Is  one-hundredth  of  a  percentage  point) . 

Paine  Webber  has  recently  been  recommending 
stocks  in  the  energy,  ail  service,  forest  products, 
chemical,  autos  and  industrial  supplier  sectors  and 
has  been  de-emphasizing  consumer,  high-quality 
technology,  retail  and  utility  stocks. 

Other  Wall  Street  analysts,  such  as  Seth  Glicken- 
haus  of  Glickenhaus  &  Company,  a  brokerage  and 
money  management  firm,  said  they  were  nervous 
about  the  stock  market  over  the  next  lew  months 
because  of  continued  poor  corporate  f-amings.  But 
they  said  they  see  skies  brightening  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  1963  and  for  1984.  “Looking  beyond  the  next 
quarter,  there’s  no  earthly  reason  why  the  Dow 
should  not  be  higher,”  Mr.  Glickenhaus  said.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  leanness  of  so  many  companies,  which 
main*;  their  “profit  potential  extremely  high,”  Mr. 
Glickenhaus  said  he  expects  stock  prices  to  “catch 
up”  with  the  rest  of  the  economy.  He  continued, 
“There’s  been  an  explosion  in  reiti  estate  prices. 
The  nickel  subway  ride  is  now  75  cents  and  going 
higher.  And  millionaires  are  a  dime  a  dozen.  On  the 
basis  of  the  growth  of  the  money  supply  alone,  1,300 
to  1,400  on  the  Dow  is  a  feasibility  over  the  next  two 
years.” 

Other  money  managers  who  are  bullish  at  least 
for  the  next  year  or  so  are  Harold  Ehrlich,  chair¬ 
man  of  Bernstein-Macaulay,  and  Kent  Atkins,  chief 
investment  officer  ot  Bankers  Trust.  Mr.  Ehrlich 
said  he  expected  corporate  earnings  this  year  to  be 
much  better  than  commonly  expected;  Mr.  Atkins 
said  he  sees  stocks  producing  a  total  rate  of  return 
of  13%  percent  annually  over  the  next  four  years. 
Asset  allocation  for  pension  funds  his  bank  man¬ 
ages  is  evenly  split  between  stocks  and  bonds,  he 
said,  because  Bankers  Trust  also  expects  bonds  to 
produce  the  same  13%  percent  total  return  per 
year. 

Most  investment  strategists  said  they  would  not 
be  able  to  project  a  longer  view  of  stock  prices  until 
at  least  the  rad  of  this  year.  Then,  as  Steven  Ein- 
hom  of  Goldman,  Sachs  put  it,  “The  scenario  for  a 
super  bull  market  would  have  to  be  that  the  budget 
deficit  has  been  resolved,  the  Fed  is  reining  in  the 
money  supply  and  bond  rates  are  coming  down.” 
He  added,  “Investors  don’t  have  to  focus  on  that 
now.  There's  still  enough  slack  left  in  this  cyclically 

based  recovery  to  carry  the  Dow  to  1,300.”  ■ 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


Production  in  UiS.  t artories  fen  only 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  fa December,,, 
the  Federal  Reserve  said,  giving  a 
promising  signal  that  the-  economic 
decline  may  be  touching  bottom.  Auto 
production  surged  13  percent,  but. 
business  equipment  output  fell  19.5 
percent.  For  the  year,  production  fell 
8.2  percent,  thebiggest  annual  decline 
since  1974^ 

American  businesses  reduced  the 
value  of  their  inventories'  by  LI  per¬ 
cept  in  .  November,  the  largest 
monthly  drop  recorded.  Inventories, 
fell  $5.6  billion  to  a  seasonally  ad; 
justed  $508.6  billiKL.  SpeiKfiag  far  ex¬ 
pansion  ahdfeMtereizatioa  will  be  re¬ 
duced  by  5 2  percent  lh  1983,  Am^- 
h»<riness  executives  said. 

.  Retail  sales  dropp^  foor-traths'of 
one  percent  in  December  from  the 
same  period  fa  1981,  and  were  up  <®ly 
3  percent  for  the  year  as  a  whole.  At 
the  National  Retail  Merchants  Associ¬ 
ation  annual  convention,  merchants 


:  predicted  a  2  to  3  percent  real  gain  in 
sales  this  year  over  1982. 

Consumer  installment  debt  jumped 
by  $2.52  billion  in  November,  the  big¬ 
gest  rise  to  mare  than  a  year.  The  bulk 
~  of  the  increase  was  accounted  for  by 
new  automobile  loans,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Said.  : 

The  Admlnistratian  does  not  plan 
major  tax  increases  tins  year  or  next. 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan 
said.  But  he  continued  to  worit  on  a 
■ '  package  of  $109  billion  to  contingency 
tax  increases  that  could  become  effec¬ 
tive  in  1988. 

the  prime  was  kywered  to  ll  per- 
•  cent  from  11%  percent  by U.S.  banks.  , 

The  Dow  Jooes  Industrial  Average 
hit  another  high,  its  fourth  to  three 
:  weeks,  jumping  16.28  points  Monday 
m  l, 09135.  The  indicator  topped  1,100  ■ 
two  days  later,  but  slipped  to  1,080.85 
by  Friday,  only  3.78  points  above  the 
previous  Friday’s  close. 


New  car  sales  rose  1U  percent  lor 
the  nation's  Big  Three  automobile 
manufacturers  in  the  first  10  days  of 
January,  continuing  an  upward  trend 
that  began  to  October. 

A.T.&  T.  won  Its  appeal  of  a  $1.8  bil- 
,  lion  antitrust  award  levied  against  It 
for  trying  to  monopolize  the  long-dis¬ 
tance  telephone  market.  But  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  agreed  there  had 
been  violations  by  A.T.&T.  against 
the  MCI  Communications  Corpora¬ 
tion,,  and  ordered  a  new  trial  to  set 
damages. 

McDonnell  Douglas  received  a  $1 
billion  order  for  30  DC-9  Super  80  jets 
from  Alitalia,  Italy’s  national  airline. 
It  was  the  company’s  largest  com¬ 
mercial  aircraft  order. 

The  Admbtistration  imposed  quotas 
on  imports  of  Chinese  textiles  after  a 
breakdown  of  trade  talks.  A  Peking  of¬ 
ficial  had  warned  that  China  would 
“respond  stn»gly’f.if  quotas  were  im¬ 
posed. 


Japan  amoonced  new  measures  to 

dismantle  its  numerous  nontoriff  bar¬ 
riers  to  trade,  in  the  third  package  of 
market-opening  actions  taken  in  the 
last  year. 

Producer  prices  rose  one-tenth  of 
one  percent  in  December,  fueling 
hopes  that  the  recession  was  near  an 
end.  For  the  year,  the  index  was  up 
only  3.5  percent,  the  smallest  annual 
increase  to  U  years  and  less  than  half 
the  gain  in  l981.  . 

El  Paso  agreed  to  a  transaction  that 
will  give  Burlington  Northern  a  era- 
trolling  interest  in  El  Paso  for  $24  a 
share.  The  deal  ended  two  weeks  of 
resistance  by  El  Paso,  which  had  re¬ 
jected  an  earlier,  similar  offer  as 
inadequate. 

Armco  shut  down  operations  at 
three  plants,  resulting  in  a  permanent 
loss  of  2,200  jobs  for  the  nation's  fifth- 
largest  steelmaker.  The  company 
said  it  would  produce  a  fourth-quarter 
write-off of  about  $100  mtitioo. 


The 

Economy 


exchange,  the  board  accepted  Mr. 
Heth 's  changes  and  last  Thursday  he 
withdrew  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Heth’s  suggestions  will  require 
that  only  companies  in  business  for  at 
least  two  years,  showing  profits  for 
the  latest  year,  be  permitted  to  go 
public.  This  comes  on  the  heels  of  a 
year  when  77  companies  were  added 
to  the  exchange  and  “prices  of  new 
issues  rose  tremendously,  far  beyond 
what  they  were  worth,”  Mr.  Heth 
said.  There  will  also  be  restrictions  on 
the  amount  of  shares  that  a  mutual 
fund  management  firm  can  hold  to 
any  one  stock.  “The  competition  be¬ 
tween  mutual  funds  was  so  fierce  that 
various  activities  to  influence  prices 
were  taken  by  them,”  he  added.  “It  is 
very  easy  for  them  to  influence  prices, 
but  very  bard  for  us  to  prove  it.”  Mr. 
Heth  noted  that  as  a  result,  many 
stocks  on  the  exchange  were  highly 
overpriced  and  that  a  major  correc¬ 
tion  in  price  was  inevitable. 

But  not  everyone  accepts  a  correc¬ 
tion  as  inevitable  or  necessary.  Yuri 
Salant,  a  partner  at  Fit,  a  Tel  Aviv 
brokerage  firm,  noted  that  a  recent 
deal  by  Israel’s  fourth-largest  bank, 
Mizrachi,  to  buy  controlling  interest 
in  the  country's  fifth-largest  bank, 
FIBI,  for  a  price  above  the  market 
value,  illustrated  that  prices  in  gen¬ 
eral  may  not  be  out  of  line.  “Everyone 
is  telling  us  we  can’t  justify  the  prices 
on  the  exchange,”  Mr.  Salant  said. 
“But  here  comes  a  major  bank  and  of¬ 
fers  above-market  rates.  These  are 
smart  businessmen  who  know  eco¬ 
nomic  value.  So  that  may  just  xell  us 
that  the  exchange  prices  are  not  as 
ridiculous  as  some  people  say.  ” 

The  forum  where  all  this  contro¬ 
versy  takes  place,  Sunday  through 
Thursday,  is  in  downtown  Tel  Aviv,  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  113  Allenby  Road  — 
a  setting  in  which  many  Wall  Street 
brokers  might  not  feel  quite  at  home. 

Compared  with  the  comfortable, 
clubbish  atmosphere  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  the  Tel  Aviv  ex¬ 
change  seems  more  like  a  back-room 
clerical  operation.  It  has  no  carved 
wood  and  no  stuffed  chairs.  Few  wear 
business  suits.  In  each  of  three  rather 
stark  trading  rooms,  25  to  30  brokers 
sit  at  desks  and  benches  to  a  semicir¬ 
cle  around  an  exchange  official,  as  he 
or  she  conducts  the  daily  trading. 

There  is  no  continuous  trading,  no 
ticker  tape  that  gives  the  latest 
trades,  very  little  computerization 
and  a  surprising  calm  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  unlike -the  turbulent  floors  of  the 
New  York  and  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
changes.  Trading  follows  a  call  sys¬ 
tem,  where  brokers  first  match  buy 
and  sell  orders  at  their  home  offices  in 
the  morning,  then  bring  any  excess  or¬ 
ders,  or  market  orders,  to  the  ex¬ 
change  floor.  Starting  at  1:30  P.M., 
the  exchange  officials  in  the  three 
rooms  begin  going  through  some  450 
issues,  calling  out  the  excess  buy  or 
sell  orders  over  a  loudspeaker. 

Trading  begins  at  yesterday’s  close. 
If  there  are  no  buyers  or  sellers  for  the 
shares,  the  officials  then  move  the 
price  np  or  down  until  the  stock  is  sold. 
If  the  price  is  moved  5  percent  to  ei¬ 
ther  direction  and  all  excess  shares 
are  not  sold,  trading  is  ended,  and  no 
trades  are  executed  to  that  stock  at  all 
that  day,  even  those  crossed  in  the 
brokers’  offices.  On  the  next  trading 
day  the  opening  price  is  set  at  the  new 
level.  On  the  secood  day,  prices  can 
fluctuate  another  5  percent.  And  if  all 
shares  are  still  not  bought  or  sold,  on 
the  third  day  all  limits  come  off.  In 
addition,  when  the  final  daily  price  is 
set,  all  transactions  —  even  those 
crossed  in  the  morning — are  made  at 
that  last  price.  On  this  exchange,  trad¬ 
ing  early  never  insures  the  best  price. 

Prices  have  been  so  volatile  in  re¬ 


cent  months,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  30  percent  of  the  shares  on  the  ex¬ 
change  to  rise  or  fall  5  percent  or  more 
every  day,  and  8  percent  to  fluctuate 
by  10  percent  or  more. 

Another  difference  from  the  New 
York  exchanges  is  that  the  system 
■  permits  brokers  effectively  to  with¬ 
draw  their  bids  if  the  prices  happen  to 
go  too  much  against  them.  This  prac¬ 
tice  had  particularly  troubled  Mr. 
Heth  and  is  another  reason  he  favors  a 
continuous  trading  system. 

The  role  of  Israel's  banks  in  the  se¬ 
curities  industry  is  also  vastly  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  banks  in  the  United 
States.  “Banks  in  Israel  are  like  a  su¬ 
permarket  of  financial  services,”  said 
David  Koctaav,  head  of  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  Bank  Leumi.  “In  addition 
to  commercial  banking  and  mortgage 
lending,  the  banks  are  very  much  in- 
vovled  in  the  stock  market,  brokerage 
and  underwriting.”  At  any  of  Israel's 
1,000  commercial  bank  branches,  one 
can  trade  stocks  on  the  exchange. 

The  dominance  by  the  big  banks  and 
their  need  to  issue  large  amounts  of 
new  shares  to  protect  their  capital 
base  from  erosion  by  inflation  has  led 
to  another  practice  on  the  Tel  Aviv  ex¬ 
change  that  might  seem  strange  to 
American  investors.  The  banks  are 
very  active  in  supporting  the  prices  of 
their  shares,  principally  with  buying 
and  selling  by  their  affiliate  compa¬ 
nies.  The  support  is  aimed  at  keeping 
the  bank  stocks  attractive  to  the  inves¬ 
tor,  assuring  him  that  he  will  keep 
ahead  of  inflation.  As  a  result,  the 
banks'  shares  have  taken  on  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  bonds. 

All  this  interest  in  stocks  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  the  case  in  Israel.  In  the 
1950’s  and  1960’s  there  was  scant  in¬ 
centive  to  invest  in  stocks  because  the 
Government  had  indexed  the  return 
on  its  bonds  to  keep  pace  with  infla¬ 
tion.  “The  saver  had  no  need  to  invest 
to  equities  as  a  hedge  against  infla¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Heth  said.  “Thus,  the  eq¬ 
uity  market  was  not  very  important 
as  a  source  of  financing.  In  addition, 
there  were  generous  financing  ar¬ 
rangements  offered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  entrepreneurs,  such  as  low- 
interest,  nonindexed  loans.” 

But  in  the  mid-1970's,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  began  to  reduce  the  indexation 
from  100  percent  to  90  percent,  and 
then  80  percent.  “People  began  to 
worry  that  the  Government  would 
spoil  the  linked-instnnneqt,  market 
and  began  to  diversify  into*  stocks,” 
Mr.  Heth  said.  Since  the  stock  market 
was  so  small,  the  movement  of  just  a 
small  amount  of  funds  began  pushing 
prices  up,  attracting  more  attention, 
which  pushed  prices  up  even  further. 

Despite  down  periods,  the  ex¬ 
change’s  index  has  risen  in  every  year 
since  1976,  showing  particular  insula¬ 
tion  from  the  ups  and  downs  on  the 
world’s  major  securities  exchanges. 
Turnover  has  now  reached  an  average 
value  of  almost  $50  million  a  day, 
about  the  level  of  the  Milan  and  Zurich 
stock  exchanges.  But  before  it  ex¬ 
pands  too  much  more,  Mr.  Heth  plans 
to  have  his  way  in  restructuring  the 
trading.  And  as  Mr.  Eshel  said,  “He 
appears  to  have  won  this  round.” 

The  costs,  however,  will  not  be 
small.  The  exchange  will  have  to  in¬ 
stall  a  new  communications  system  to 
link  the  1,000  bank  branches  to  the 
floor,  investors  will  pay  considerably 
more  per  transaction,  and  the  wide 
swings  in  prices  will  be  contained 
somewhat. 

“A  national  casino,  not  really,”  said 
Martin  Miller,  who  heads  Leumi  Se¬ 
curities,  the  bank’s  securities  opera¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  “But  I  would  say 
that  some  judgment  has  been  for¬ 
saken  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  stock 
prices  move.” 
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U.S.  Arms  in  Europe;  ‘Formula  for  Endless  Crisis 


Lock  the  Social  Security  Exits 


.  Does  it  pay  the  citizen  to  stay  in  Social  Security? 
For.  most  of  us,  the  answer  doesn’t  matter  because 
the  tax  and  coverage  are  mandatory.  But  non-profit 
organizations  and  state  and  local  governments  have 
a  choice.  And  growing  numbers  of  them  view  Social 
Security  as  either  a  bad  buy  or  a  luxury  they  can  no 
longer  afford. 

■\  Last  month,  100  employers  —  including  Los  An¬ 
gela?  County — dropped  out  of  the  system.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  others,  with  more  than  160,000  employees,  plan 
to  quit  in  the  next  two  years.  That  may  serve  their 
narrow  interests  but  it  costs  the  Social  Security  sys¬ 
tem  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  and 
threatens  the  consensus  for  social  insurance. 

*  The  bipartisan  commission  now  considering 
ways  to  protect  Social  Security  finances  is  sure  to 
recommend  that  Federal  employees,  hitherto  ex¬ 
cluded,  be  required  to  join.  We  hope  Congress  goes  a 
step  further  to  insist  upon  coverage  for  all  workers. 


.Social  Security  was  originally  shaped  to  cover 
only  workers  in  industry  and  commerce.  It  has  been 
gradually-extended,  but  remains  voluntary  for  non¬ 
profit  entities  and  local  governments.  Until  the 
1970’s,  most  of  these  looked  upon  Social  Security  as  a 
bargain.  But  not  any  more.- 

Payroll  taxes  £or  Social  Security _  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1975  and  are  likely7  to  increase 
rapidly  in  this  decade.  As  employers  with  a  choice 
recalculate  the  costs  and  benefits,  they  find  that 


younger  employees  may  have  to  pay  in  much  more 
than  they  ever  stand  to  gain.  Indeed,  the  average 
30-year-old  might  be  better  off  if  his  Social  Security 
taxes  were  invested  instead  in  a  tax-sheltered  pri¬ 
vate  pension. 

These  calculations  may  turn  out  to  be  woefully 
wrong.  Much  depends  on  the  rate  at  which  payroll 
taxes  are  increased  or  benefits  reduced.  There  is 
also  a  question  of  whether  Congress  will  continue  to 
let  uncovered  workers  earn  Social  Security  benefits 
in  a  second  career.  Self-evidently,  however,  the 
population  as  a  whole  has  a  great  stake  in  prevent¬ 
ing  defections. 

The  withdrawal  of  100,000  workers  last  month 
will  cost  the  Government  $250  million  in  uncollected 
Social  Security  taxes  this  year.  That  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  $150  billion  that  will  be  collected.  But 
the  calculation  that  drove  the  Los  Angeles  workers 
out  of  the  system  will  also  tempt  millions  of  other 
workers  who  have  a  choice.  Losing  them  would 
strike  a  great  blow  to  an  already  ailing  system. 
Worse  yet,  the  accelerating  defections  can  sow  the 
seeds  of  revolt  against  the  payroll  tax:  If  they  don’t 
have  to  pay,  why  should  we? 

Some  contend  that  forcing  state  and  local  em¬ 
ployees  into  the  system  would  violate  the  10th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  eroding  powers 
reserved  to  the  states.  But  that  supposition  has 
never  been  tested  in  court.  Universal  coverage  is 
good  policy,  perhaps  even  necessary  policy,  if  Social 
Security  is  to  survive. 


The  Shards  of  Lebanon 


No  issue  of  substance  required  a  month-long 
wrangle  merely  to  set  the  agenda  for  negotiations 
about  Israel’s  withdrawal  from  Lebanon.  Off-stage 
voices,  from  Saudi  Arabia  or  Syria,  frightened  the 
Lebanese  about  implying  in  any  way  that  they  were 
making  a  full  peace.  Israel,  eager  to  pacify  domestic 
dissent  against  its  invasion,  sought  to  create  pre¬ 
cisely  that  impression.  And  meanwhile,  thousands 
of  traitere^d^touri^rwei^crossing  the  border,  ex- 
preSSifig  gfijof^t^l^ry^ges  that  do  not  need  .-to  be  la- 
beiS4J»Wce/’  •  *  ‘  . 

.  Tbfr  terms  of  Israel’s  departure  should  not  be 
hardito  write;  Beirut  and  Jerusalem  agree  on  co¬ 
existence  and  security  arrangements.  But  the  wran¬ 
gling  shows  that  many  hands  are  needed  to  reassem¬ 
ble  the  shards  of  Lebanon.  Those  who  aspire  to  a 
broader  peace  will  have  to  direct  those  hands  and 
overcome  many  domestic  discontents. 

-Unless  Syria  agrees  to  withdraw  simultaneous¬ 
ly,  abandoning  its  hopes  for  expansion,  Lebanon  will 
remain  an  occupied,  essentially  partitioned  country. 

'  If  Jordan’s  King  Hussein  persists  in  making  Is¬ 
rael’s  departure  from  Lebanon  the  precondition  for 
negotiating  about  the  West  Bank,  he  will  yield  con¬ 
trol-over  events  to  the  Syrians  and  their  Soviet  and 
Saudi  paymasters. 

;Tf  even  the  Egyptians  behave  as  if  they  are 
ashamed  of  their  pfeace  with  Israel  and  do  not  end 
their;  vitriolic  propaganda,  the  Israelis  can  hardly 

After  Ossining 

“We  were  lucky,”  concluded  Thomas  Coughlin, 
New  York  State’s  Commissioner  of  Correction,  in 
assessing  the  uprising  at  the  Ossining  prison.  By  all 
accounts,  he  and  Governor  Cuomo  exploited  good 
luck  with  cool-headed  negotiating  that  put  down  the 
revolt  without  bloodshed. 

-  The  Ossining  inmates’  complaints  about  an  old 
cellblock  that  was  reopened  too  soon  for  comfort  add 
urgency  to  the  problem  of  prison  crowding.  New 
York  heeds  new  laws  that  can  limit  the  prison  popu¬ 
lation.  But  that  and  the  prison  building  program  will 
not  resolve  the  immediate  shortage  of  places  for 
3,000  more  prisoners. 

■'Former  Governor  Carey  had  begun  to  use 
empty  buildings  on  the  campuses  of  big  state  psychi¬ 
atric  hospitals  and  last  fall  moved  convicts  into  the 
Pilgrim  State  Hospital  on  Long  Island.  Candidate 
Cuomo,  responding  to  community  resistance,  prom¬ 
ised* to  remove  prisoners  from  Pilgrim  State,  saying 
he  opposed  “colocation”  of  convicts  and  patients. 


be  expected  to  trust  deals  with  other  neighbors. 

And  if  all  that  Israelis  want  is  to  discourage 
talks  with  King  Hussein,  thus  to  gain  time  to  colonize 
the  West  Bank,  they  will  find  many  more  pretexts  in 
this  maneuvering  over  Lebanon. 

Lebanon’s  present  agony  will  end  only  if  the 
Palestinian  roots  of  the  problem  are  finally  ad¬ 
dressed.  In  practical  terms,  that  requires  creating 
an  autonomous  Palestinian  West  Bank  in  the  context 
pf  a  secure  peace  between  Israel  and  Jordan.  .  . 

-£■-  The  West  Bank’s  sovereignty  may  be  left  open, 
but  its  political  rights  need  to  be  real.  If  Jordan, 
Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Lebanon  lack  the  strength 
and  will  to  move  in  that  direction  now,  with  Ameri¬ 
can  backing,  they  will  soon  find  the  territory  altered 
to  the  point  where  even  this  solution  is  impossible. 

Properly  protected.  West  Bank  Palestinians 
would  surely  cooperate  in  the  effort.  Yasir  Arafat’s 
P.L.O.  may  not,  but  he  well  knows  that  opportunity 
is  slipping  away.  His  assertion,  in  Moscow,  that  an 
“independent”  Palestinian  state  in  the  West  Bank 
might  “voluntarily”  accept  confederation  with  Jor¬ 
dan  is  a  back-handed,  if  inadequate,  tribute  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  peace  plan. 

America’s  best  talents  should  not  now  be  wasted 
on  the  Lebanon  sideshow.  The  task  at  hand  is  to 
bring  King  Hussein  into  negotiations  with  Israel, 
and  to  help  protect  him  against  those  off-stage 
voices  that  still  can  say  nothing  more  than  no. 


But  Mr.  Cuomo  left  himself  an  out  if  the  two  groups 
were  clearly  segregated — as  they  have  been  at  Pil¬ 
grim  State.  He  ought  to  seize  that  reservation  now. 

Some  upstate  towns  with  psychiatric  hospitals 
might  actually  welcome  the  jobs  that  prisoners 
would  create.  But  their  mental  patients  could  not  be 
rapidly  moved  and  many  people  object  that  joint  fa¬ 
cilities  stigmatize  the  mentally  ill. 

Still,  institutional  campuses  often  permit  con¬ 
fining  prisoners  to  separate  and  secure  buildings.  No 
practical  problems  are  reported  from  “colocation” 
at  Prilgrim  State  and  some  upstate  hospitals.  No  im¬ 
aginable  “colocation”  problem  could  be  worse  than 
more  prison  disorders. 

The  basic  Carey  program  should  go  forward. 
Let  prisoners  remain  at  Pilgrim  State,  move  others 
into  psychiatric  campuses  elsewhere,  gradually 
consolidate  mental  hospitals  and  keep  Mr.  Cough¬ 
lin’s  plan  for  buying  one  more  facility  in  reserve  for 
prison  overflows.  After  Ossining,  time  is  short. 


Topics 


Pet  Needs,  Pet  Projects 


Scratch  Plate 

It’s  die  rare  man  who  can  make  a 
really  meaningful  difference  in  a 
dog’s  life.  But  such  a  person  is  Lorin 
F.  So  wards  of  Brownsville,  Neb., 
who.  has  just  been  granted  a  patent 
for  A  pet’s  doorbell  that  can  signal  a 
desire  to  get  out  as  well  as  in. 

Given  Mr.  Sowards's  invention,  a 
battery-operated  scratch  plate  that 
rings  a^a  paw’s  touch,  no  dog  need 
ever  again  stand  around  on  a  door¬ 
step.  wishing  for  a  cigarette  ...  a 
newspaper. .  .an umbrella. 

Nor  .  If  such  a  plate  is  installed  on 
the  inside  of  the  door  as  well,  need  he 
ever^again  whine  piteously  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  fcTtell  his  human  that  if  he’s  not 
let  out  this  minute  a  disaster  will 
takeplace.  ‘  ■ 

There. is,  of  course,  no  reason  a  cat 
should  not  also  use  the  bell.  But  as 
all  cat-owners  know,  few  cats  have 


so  desperate  a  reason  to  get  out,  and 
all  have  an  ingenious  way  of  signal¬ 
ing  that  they  want  in.  They  simply 
jump  up  on  the  windowsill  and  stare. 
No,  it’s  the  Sandys  and  Snoopys  and 
Lassies  of  this  world  who  most  owe 
Mr.  Sowards  a  wave  of  the  tail.  And 
a  21-bark  salute  as  well. 


H.U.D.,  Privatized 

The  year  is  still  young,  but  don’t 
be  surprised  if  Emanuel  S.  Savas  is 
declared  winner  of  the  Brass  Cup  for 
Brazenness  for  19S3. 

Mr.  Savas,  a  Federal  official,  has 
written  a  book  titled  “How  to  Shrink 
Government:  Privatizing  the  Public 
Sector.” 

Mr.  Savas ’s  attack  on  lazy,  em¬ 
pire-building  bureaucrats  carries 
the  imprimatur  of  chief  budget 
shaver  David  Stockman:  .".Every 


taxpayer  and  elected  official  should 
read  this  book.” 

But  now  the  book  is  attracting  a 
different  kind  of  official  attention. 
Though  it  is  a  private  undertaking, 
for  which  Mr.  Savas  will  receive 
standard  royalties  on  the  $15  hard¬ 
cover  price,  its.  manuscript  was  al¬ 
legedly  typed  and  proofread  at  pub- 
lie  expense.  Some  work  was  alleged 
to  have  been  performed  by  officials 
earning  $29,000  a  year  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel¬ 
opment,  where  Mr.  Savas  serves  as 
assistant  secretary  for  policy  devel¬ 
opment  and  research. 

Mr.  Savas  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  alleged  fraud,  waste  and 
abuse:  “This  is  clearly  not  a  proper 
activity  for  Government  officials.  If 
I  had  known,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
I  would  have  paid  for.”  A  good  ex¬ 
ample,  you  might  say,  of  creatively 
privatizing  the  public  sector. 


To  the  Editor: 

Representative  Stephen  J.  Solarz 
has  done  the  peace,  movement  a  great 
disservice.  His  proposals,  in  his  Jan.  9 
and  Jan.  10  Op-Ed  articles,  for  mas¬ 
sive  buildup  of  conventional  forces 
and  the  deployment  of  Pershing  and 
cruise  missiles  in  Europe  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  Strangelo- 
vian  panaceas  he  professes  to  abhor. 
At  best,  they  are  a  formula  for  endless 
crisis.  More  importantly,  they  en¬ 
hance  the  risk  of  nuclear  catastrophe. 

On  the.  immediate  question  —  the 
need  to  prod  an  Administration  that 
has  torpedoed  Salt  II  to  more  vigorous 
pursuit  of  an  anns-reduction  pact 
with  the  Soviet  Union  —  Mr.  Solarz  is 
strangely  silent.  He  emphasizes  in¬ 
stead  “a  fall-back  position”  to  deploy 
the  missiles  in  Europe  should  the 
Geneva  negotiations  fail.  Hard-liners 
committed  to  the  emplacement  of  the 
missiles  need  no  such  encouragement 
to  drag  their  heels  at  Geneva. 

At  a  time  when  the  Catholic  bishops, 
voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  peace 
movement,  call  for  a  refusal  “to  le¬ 
gitimate”  the  employment  of  nuclear 
weapons,  Mr.  Solarz  would  sanction 
their  use.  He  suggests,  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  apparently,  the  “no  early  first 
use”  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons — as 
if,  once  hostilities  began,  rival  armies 
would  hesitate  to  detonate  them  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy  did.  Not  surprisingly, 
he  does  not  say  when  “no  early  first 
use”  becomes  “too  early  use.” 

In  stressing  missile  deployment,  Mr. 
Solarz,  like  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion,  shows  remarkable  insensitivity  to 


recent  Soviet  overtures  —  calls  for  a 
nonaggression  pact  and  a  summit 
meeting,  forswearing  the  first  use  of 
nuclear  arms,  a  revised  position  on 
medium-range  missiles,  etc.  That,  per¬ 
haps,  is  to  be  expected  from  a  man  af¬ 
flicted  with  visions  of  “the  first  wave  of 
advancing  Soviet  forces.  ’* 

Mr.  Solarz  does  not  argue  that  mis¬ 


sile  deployment  in  Europe  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  deterrent  (U.S.  willingness  to  use 
foe  weapons  is  foe  critical  considera¬ 
tion),  only  that  deployment  is  essential 
to  assure  NATO  allies  of  our  willing-, 
ness  “to  use  nuclear  weapons,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  protect  them.”  He  concedes 
that  European  public  opinion  is  “seri¬ 
ously  divided”  on  foe  subject,  however, 
and  it  may  well  be  that,  in  the  electoral 
battles  ahead,  antinuclear  sentiment  in 
Britain  and  Germany  will  cure  Mr.  So- 


Ways  and  Means  in  Solidarity’s  Suppression 


To  foe  Editor: 

Zygmunt  Nagorski’s  flawed  de¬ 
scription  of  foe  suppression  of  the  Soli¬ 
darity  movement  [“‘Purifying’  Po¬ 
land,”  Op-Ed  Jan.  7]  deserves  a  re¬ 
sponse. 

With  all  due  sympathies  to  Soli¬ 
darity  and  what  it  still  represents,  we 
must  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  over¬ 
blown  rhetoric,  self-serving  sentimen¬ 
tality  and  historical  ignorance  if  we 
seek  to  understand  the  continuing 
pblitical  struggle  in  Poland. 

The  most  obvious  omission  in 
Nagorski’s  list  of  foe  regime’s  weap¬ 
ons  (he  names  money  and  “terror”)  is 
foe  Catholic  Church.  Any  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  foe  suppression  of  Soli¬ 
darity  must  also  include  the  role  of  foe 
church  and  its  interests,  which  are  not 
the  same  as  those  of  Solidarity. 

Many  supporters  of  Solidarity  have 
been  angered  and  frustrated  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Glemp’s  search  for  an  elusive 
peaceful  and  orderly  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  regime  and  foe  workers’ 
movement.  It  was  only  recently  ru¬ 
mored  that  the  Pope  himself  was  so 
angered  that  he  was  about  to  remove 
and  replace  Glemp.  But  Glemp  is  now 
Cardinal  Glemp,  and  another  bit  of 
emotional  self-delusion  is  revealed. 

Whatever  foe  justifications  for  foe 
church’s  role  in  this  process,  it  is  inex¬ 
cusable  to  exclude  it  from  foe  atialysis 
of  events,  as  Nagorski  does. 

Secondly.  Nagorski  label’*  foe  fir¬ 
ings  and  encouraged  emigrations  of 
opposition  intellectuals  a',  foe  use  of 


Grandparents  Have 
Very  Real  Rights 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  appalled  at  your  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  grandparents’  primary  role  — 
to  act  “giddy,”  “silly5’  and  “doting" 
and  to  “spoil"  grandchildren,  all  as  a 
form  of  “reward”  —  in  your  Jan.  3 
editorial  “What  Rights  Do  Grandpar¬ 
ents  Have?”  The  issue  of  grandpar¬ 
ents’  rights,  brought  recently  before  a 
subcommittee  of  foe  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  is  certainty  not 
as  glib  as  you  make  iL 

The  issue  is  the'  grandparents’  right 
to  responsible,  stable  relationships 
with  the  grandchildren  of  a  broken 
home.  It  is  also  the  grandparents’  right 
to  equal  protection  under  foe  law.  Most 
importantly,  it  is  the  rights,  needs  and 
wants  of  foe  child,  who  so  often  is  the 
one  to  suffer  most. 

Your  cynical  and  condescending  at¬ 
titude  toward  these  concerns  smacks 
of  the  flippancy  we  experienced  from 
certain  pundits  when  women  and  mi¬ 
norities  began  to  call  out  for  their  own 
equality  years  ago.  And  your  asser¬ 
tion  that  “what  love,  being  absent; 
cannot  do,  legislation  cannot  make  up 
for"  is  equally  offensive.  Would  you 
say  foe  same  if  it  were  justice  or 
equality  that  were  absent? 

In  many  states,  grandparents  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  their  grandchildren  once  a 
marriage  has  dissolved.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  trauma  enough.  But  what  of  the 
children?  What  of  the  loss  aixf  devas¬ 
tation  they  experience  as  a  result  of  a 
parental  split? 

The  grandparent  is  often  in  the 
unique  position  to  provide  the  child  the 
only  emotional  haven,  to  provide  a 
healing  link  with  the  past  and  to  foster 
love  and  bonding  that  may  have  dlsap-  • 
peared.  Certainly,  these  contributions 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  everyone: 
foe  child,  the  grandparents  and  soci¬ 
ety.  TomLantos 

Washington,  Jan.  4, 1983 
The  writer,  who  represents  Califor¬ 
nia’s  11th  Congressional  District,  is  a 
member  of  the  House  Select  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Aging. 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of  the  ' 
large  volume  of  mail  received,  we  re¬ 
gret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


regime  “terror,”  which  he  further  re¬ 
gards  as  the  “most  potent”  weapon  of 
foe  regime. 

I  would  apply  the  word  terror  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Salvadorans  bru¬ 
tally  killed,  mutilated,  decapitated 
and  left  along  the  roads  by  the  Salva¬ 
doran  junta  and  right-wing  death 
squads.  In  El  Salvador,  however,  foe 
junta’s  four-year  terror  campaign  has 
not  prevented  the  development  and 
growth  of  stronger,  better-armed  and 
better-organized  resistance. 

In  this  perspective,  the  far  more  in¬ 
teresting  question  is  how  foe  Jaruzel- 
ski  regime  in  Poland,  in  one  year,  has 
gained  ground  in  the  suppression  and 
dismantling  of  Solidarity  with  so 
much  less  violence.  This  is  all  the 
more  necessary  in  view  of  the  pre 
martial-law  bluster  about  how  ready 
foe  Polish  people  were  to  fight  and 
die,  even  in  foe  face  of  hopeless 
situations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  improved 
understanding  of  foe  Poilish  struggle,. 
is.  gained  from  epithet-hurling.  Sup¬ 
porters  of  Solidarity,  or  of  political 
reform  in  Poland  generally,  are  natu¬ 
rally  bitter  and  deeply  saddened  by 
the  most  recent  turn  of  events.  They 
should  not,  however,  stop  thinking  as 
clearly  and  as  honestly  as  possible 
about  these  events  and  what  they 
portend  for  the  future. 

John  D.  Nagle 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  Jan.  7, 1983 


la-rr  ami  Ms  friends  of  foe  nightmare 
about  “advancing  Soviet  forces.” 

As  if  to  preserve  his  image  ®  a 
peacemaker  and  put  a  politically  ac¬ 
ceptable  face  cm  his  proposals,  Mr.  So¬ 
larz  crudely  distorts  the  position  of  the 
American  peace  movement:  It  “in¬ 
sists  on  a  mm™!  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  the  farther  development  ol  nuclear 
weapons,"  he -writes,  “but  it  has  not 
focused  specifically  an  the  cruise  and 
Pershing  missiles  in  Europe.” . 

In  fact,  the  “freeze”  proposal  in  the 
New  Jersey  referendum,  which  is  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  peace  movement 
and  was  overwhelmingly  endorsed, 

called  for  “a  mutual,  verifiable  halt  of 
all  further  testing,  production  and  de¬ 
ployment  of  nuclear  warheads,  mis¬ 
siles  and  delivery  systems " 

Finally,  the  fatal  flaw  in  foe  Con¬ 
gressman’s  armor  is,  in  his  words,  the 
concern  that  the  Europeans  "would 
move  toward  an  accommodation  with 
foe  Soviet  Union.”  But  why  should 
they — and  we — not  move  toward  this 
goal?  If  we  are  ail  to  live  on  this 
planet,  sooner  or  later  we  must  learn 
to  live  together  in  peace — and  it  may 
as  well  be  sooner. 

Herman  Lies  erman 
Cranford,  NJ.,  Jan.  10, 1983 


Two  Villains 

To  the  Editor: 

In  foe  first  of  his  two  articles.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Solarz  argues  that  suc¬ 
cessful  deployment  of  the  proposed 
Pershing  and  cruise  missiles  by  the 
governments  of  Western  Europe  in 
the  face  of  ever-vocal  peace  move¬ 
ments  will  depend  on  a  popular  as¬ 
sessment  of  a  “villain”  in  failed 
Geneva  talks: 

If  foe  Soviets  are  perceived  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  such  failure,  deployment 
will  be  politically  possible;  if  the 
United  States  is  perceived  responsi¬ 
ble,  deployment  would  be  politically 
disruptive. 

This  conclusion  discounts  the  Euro¬ 
pean  peace  movements*  success  in 
arousing  a  larger  revulsion  for  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  As  one  German  activ¬ 
ist  told  me  on  a  recent  trip,  “We  reject 
nuclear  weapons  —  either  Russian  or 
American.”  It  appears  that  this  wide¬ 
spread  revulsion  is  as  much  a  function 
of  the  azms-control  process,  which  is 
seen  as  serving  to  perpetuate  rather 
than  to  limit  the  escalation  of  midear 
weapons,  as  of  any  other  theme  of  the 
peace  movement  campaigns. 

The  United  States  and  foe  Soviet 
Union  are  thus,  in  a  sense,  both  vil¬ 
lains.  Any  outcome  of  the  Geneva  pro¬ 
cess  will  be  viewed  in  this  context,  for 
it  is  extraordinarily  unlikely  that  foe 
United  Stales  will  not.  in  the  end,  seek 
to  deploy  these  weapons. 

Opinion  data  caskfrin  Mr.  SotSrzV 
'contention  that  Western  Etxrtigfe^M^ 
mpfas  essentially  anti-Soviet.  Yei. 
clearly,  there  has  developed  anio- 
creasingly  strong  consensus  that  an 
appropriate  response  to  the  Soviet 
Union  no  longer  necessarily  dictates 
more  nuclear  weapons. 

This  is  a  feeling  that  transcends 
prevailing  East-West  competition, 
and  anything  that  happens  at  Geneva 
wm  not  serve  to  change  it. 

Gordon  J.  Macdonald 
Hanover,  N.H.,  Jan.  9, 2963 


Executed  by  the  State  of  New  York 


To  the  Editor: 

In  a  Jan.  10  news  article  about  the 
history  of  the  Ossining  (N.Y.)  Cor¬ 
rectional  Facility,  formerly  Sing 
Sing,  you  err  in  saying  that,  after  the 
installation  of  an  electric  chair,  the 
prism  was  designated  in  1891  as  “foe 
only  state  institution  where  capital 
punishment  would  be  carried  out.” 
That  designation  was  not  made  until 
Sept  1,  1914,  and  was  not  effective 
until  two  years  after  that 

The  first  execution  by  electrocu¬ 
tion  in  this  country  took  place  on 
Aug.  6,  1890,  at  Auburn  Prison  in 
upstate  New  York.  The  victim  was 
one  William  Kemmler.  Fifty-three 
other  men  (including  Leon  Czolgosz, 
the  assassin  of  President  William 
McKinley)  and  one  woman  were  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Auburn  between  1890  and 
1916.. 

Clinton  (N.Y.)  State  Prison  also 
bad  a  working  electric  chair  in  those 
early  years;  it  claimed  26  victims  be¬ 
tween  1892  and  1913  (including  three 


.  'brothers,  Willis,  Burton  and  Freder¬ 
ick  Van  Wormer,  executed  the  same 
day  in  1903). 

Before  the  electric  chair  was 
erected  at  Auburn,  there  had  been 
much  agitated  controversy  between 
Thomas  Alva  Edison  and  George 
Westmghouse  over  whether  direct  or 
alternating  current  was  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  human  life.  Edison  won  a 
victory  when  foe  chair  was  wired 
with  Westinghouse’s  a.c.  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  popularize  the  term 
“Westinghousing”  for  by 

means  of  electricity. 

The*  State  of  New  York  has  killed 
695 .  prisoners  in  foe  chair.  Before 
that  invention  replaced  the  gallows 
and  other  methods  of  execution,  at 
least  400  criminals  were  in 

the  state,  some  of  them  by  being 
burned  at  the  stake. 

Henry  Schwarzschild 
Director,  Capital  Punishment  Project 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
New  York,  Jan.  10, 1983 


Expressly  Not  for  Best-Seller  Lists 


To  the  Editor: 

In  his  Jan.  9  “Arts  and  Leisure”  ar¬ 
ticle  “Will  French’  Culture  Be  More 
French?”  John  Vinocur  quotes  Her¬ 
bert  R.  Lottman,  Paris-based  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Publishers  Weekly,  as 
writing  that  “French  writers  just 
don't  seem  to  work  hard  enough  to 
satisfy,  foe  demands  of  foreign  audi¬ 
ences:  You  can't  lock  yourself  up  in  a 
room,  write  a  book,  and  expect  it  will 
change  the  world.” 

Proust  did  exactly  that  —  and 
rhangwl  fflir  thinking 

The  great  French  novelists  did 


not  write  “to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  foreign  audiences.”  -  In.  his 
diary,  Andrd  Gide  recalls  a  con¬ 
versation  he  had  with  foe  French 
nov«!ist  Rend  Boylesve.  “I  write 
for  people  like  you  are,”.  Boylesve 
told  Gide,  “What  are  we  hoping  for? 
Three  or  four  thousand  readers?” 
And  Gide  answered:  “This  would  be 
too  much.” 

The  great  French  writers  consid¬ 
ered  themselves  as  being  an  elite, 
and  they  wrote  for  an  elite . 

-  PAULMOCSANYl 
New  York,  Jan.  9, 1983 
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_  AND  [DATES 

lor  office  are  advised  to  listen— or  ap¬ 
pear  to  listen.  Sometimes  more  is 
learned  by  watching.  Surely  this  was 
my  experience  in  1982,  when  I  at¬ 
tended  the  ritual  murder  of  a  foreign 
car. 

-  It  was  in  a  small  steel  town  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  State.  The  industry  had 
known  good  times,  and  the  steelwork¬ 
ers  had  also.  There  is  a  substantial 
union  hall,  and  a  picnic  area  in  the 
back.  But  troubled  times  had  come. 
Emotions  ted  to  be  exorcised.  And  so 
a  barbeque  was  arranged,  a  speaker 

engaged,  an  old  beat-up  Toyota  pro¬ 
cured.. 

The  ritual  started  slowly.  Small 
wounds  inflicted  by  sledgehammer. 
Then  larger  ones,  the  mood  mounting. 
A  final  crescendo,  as  a  giant  bulldozer 
crushed  the  hated  object  into  a  cube  of 
metal. 

After  the  senatorial  election.  I 
wrote  constituents  that  of  all  the  con¬ 
cerns  voiced  during  the  campaign, 
none  occurred  with  such  regularity  as 
fear  and  anger  over  foreign 
imports. 

It  was  waiting  for  us  in  the  post- 
election  session  of  Congress.  Most 
people  know  we  raised  gasoline  taxes 
and  passed  a  highway-and-mass 
transit  bill.  Virtually  unnoticed  was 
the  fierce  “Buy  American”  provision 
that  virtually  forbids  the  use  of  im¬ 
ported  materials  in  a  vast  public- 
warks  program. 

Protectionism  in  its  most  destruc¬ 
tive  forms  —  hurtful  to  those  steel¬ 
workers  no  less  than  to  hog  farmers  in 
Iowa  —  is  upon  us,  and  will  spread  as  . 
an  aid  hoc  response  to  successive 
crises.  Unless  we  can  think  of  some¬ 
thing  better. 

United  States  foreign  policy,  in  a 
formative  stage  during  World  War  II, 
put  great  stake  in  .  organizations  i 
through  which  nations  collectively  j 
could  avoid,  or  suppress,  the  tenden¬ 
cies  that  had  led  to  that  catastrophe.  I 
mean,  of  course,  rise  United  Nations 
and  its  economic  counterpart,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Organization  The 
7.T.O.  never  made  it  through  Con¬ 
gress,  but  the  West’s  major  trading 
nations  did  agree  in  1947  to  (me  part  of 
its  charter,  a  General  Agreement  cm 
Tariffs  and  Trade —the  GATT.  GATT 
had  no  organization  as  such  —  just  a 
small  vQla  outside  Geneva  where  a 
brilliant  British  civil  servant,  the  late 
Eric  Wyndha  m  WJpte,  served  as  exec- 
utiife secrete ryvvj^w  jerij  noiinainco 

•For  tte-  longKt-while.'-GiVn^ 
worked  wonderfully  well.  The  general 
level  of  tariffs  dropped  and  quotas 
receded.  Postwar  international  trade 
flourished.  The  industrial  world  was 
never  so  prosperous.  Societies  re¬ 
gained  stability,  and  relations  be¬ 
tween  industrial  nations  were  never 
so  amicable.  (By  contrast,  in  1934, 
four  years  after  the  ruinous  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  was  enacted,  the  aver¬ 
age  United  States  tariff  rate  bad 
reached  47  percent.  Today,  it  is  6  per¬ 
cent.) 

'But  trouble  began  as  the  character 
of  GATT  membership  changed.  Some¬ 
thing  similar  happened  at  the  United 
Nations,  where  a  host  of  new  countries 
came  in  without  the  least  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  Char¬ 
ter.  Just  so,  the  new  members  of 
GATT  brought  tittle  commitment  to 
its  principles,  but,  even  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  most  of  the  original  members, 
driven  by  internal  politics,  began  to 
compromise  their  own  commitments. 


Originally,  GATT  assumed  that  its 
members  had  something  like  free 
economies  in  which  the  overwhelming 
proportion  of  commercial  decisions 
were  in  private  hands  —  if  only  gov¬ 
ernments  would  not  interfere  with  tar¬ 
iffs  and  quotas,  tie  world  would  have 
free  trade  and  more  trade.  The  origi¬ 
nal  23  members  of  GATT  basically  fit 
this  description.  Of  its  present  87 
members,'  including  four  from  the 
Soviet  blob,  few  do.  .* 

Of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar¬ 
iffs  afid  Trade's  industrialized  mem¬ 
bers,  the  United  States  almost  alone 
still  subscribes  to  the  tenets  of  a  free 
economy  that  underlay  GATT’s 
formation.  Just  as  it  took  us  such  a 
long  time  to  recognize — and  accept — 
that  the  United  Nations  had  changed, 

so  we  have  been  reluctant  to  recognize 


Just  in  time  for  .Christmas,  the 
.  lame-duck  session  of  the  97£h  con¬ 
gress  hamled  a  lavish  gift  to  tte  track, 
and.  highway  lobbies  —  killer  trucks ' 
four  times  more  lethal  to  human  life 
than  a  passenger  automobile- and  ex¬ 
ponentially  more  destructive  of  the 
roads  than  any  other  vehicle. 

Laws  banning  fifr-fhot  tandem  trail-  * 
ers  — two  trailers  hitched  together  — 
from  the  highways  of  14  states  were . 
effectively  overridden,  beginning 
April  1,1983.  After-  that,  states  that  . 
continue-  to  ban  these  behemoths 
(which  with  a  cab  to  haul  them  can  be 
75  to  80  feet  tong)  could  lose  Federal 
highway  aid;  none  will  likely  risk  iL ' 
The  same  legislation  will  permit 
such  trucks  to  be  wfdened  &mn  96  to 
102  inches,  and  to  Be  heavier by  6,720 
pounds,  up  to  a  total  of  80,000  pounds 
(the  weight  of  machine  and  cargo 
combined). 

Nine  months  after  the  law  takes  ef~ 
feet,  moreover;  these  killer  trucks  are 
also  to  be  allowed  on  city  streets  that' 
serve  as  access  lanes  to  die  interstate, 
highways  orto  tntcktermtoals,  major 
pickup  points  andfuel  depots. :  - 
For  New:  Yhrk  City,  which  has  no 
bypass  or  <arcumferentialhighways, 

.  the  state  Deoartment’of  TranSDOTta- 
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that  the  conditions  of  world  trade  have 
changed.  We  persist  in  speaking,  as 
we  have  for  a  half-century,  of  a  trad¬ 
ing  world  that  scarcely  ever  existed 
and  has  now  quite  disappeared. 

President  Reagan  is  as  committed 
to  the  principles  of  free  trade  as  any 
President  of  this  century.  Consider  his 
weekly  radio  address  of  Nov.  20. 

He  said,  in  part:  “We  are  reminding 
our  trading  partners  that  preserving 
individual  freedom  and  restoring 
prosperity  also  requires  free  and  fair 
trade  in  the  marketplace.  The  United 
Slates  took  the  lead  after  World  War 
II  in  creating  an  international  trading 
and  financial  system  that  limited  gov¬ 
ernments’  ability  to  disrupt  free  trade 
across  the  borders.  We  did  this  be¬ 
cause  history  had  taught  us  an  impor- 
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By  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 

taut  lesson:  Free  trade  serves  the 
cause  of  world  peace." 

At  the  Ottawa  summit  conference  in 
July  2981,  he  ted  proposed  a  meeting 
of  GATT,  and  last  Nov.  20  it  was  about 


to  occur  —  the  first  ministerial  gath¬ 
ering  in  nine  years.  The  ministerial 
talks,  it  turned  out,  were  nearly  a  total 
failure.  At  the  very  outset,  Michel 
Joberr,  the  French  Foreign  Trade 
Minister,  denounced  the  United  States 
for  “dogmatic  liberalism.”  (Free 
trade,  of  course,  was  a  profound  arti¬ 
cle  of  faith  with  the  early  19th  century 
school  of  British  economists  known  as 
" liberal."  Alas,  the  French  never  for¬ 
get.; 

Now,  Ronald  Reagan  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  for  much  in  his  career,  but 
rarely  for  “dogmatic  liberalism.”  But 
then,  to  repeat,  the  world  increasingly 
sees  trade  matters  differently. 

To  digress,  I  was  once  ambassador 
to  India.  On  arriving,  f  spent  several 
days  meeting  embassy  officers.  At 


fa 


Slogans 
Aren’t 
The  World 

By  Henry  Bienen 


PRINCETON.  N.J.  —  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  and  John  Foster  Dulles 
proclaimed.,  a  fear,  of  “falling  domi¬ 
no^**  in  Sou  th  east  Asia  . 


was  a“  missile  gap.” 

Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Hemy  A.  Kis¬ 
singer  promulgated  the  idea  of  “the 
new  influentials”  —  Brazil.  Nigeria, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Iran  —  and  hoped  they 
might  act  as  America's  regional  sur¬ 
rogates. 

Jimmy  Carter  and  Zbigniew  Brze- 
zinski,  surveying  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Middle  East  and  Southwest  Asia,  were 
concerned  about  “arcs  of  crisis.” 
And,  since  the  Iranian  Revolution, 
policy  makers  have  been  proclaiming 
the  “Islamic  resurgence." 

Ronald  Reagan  and  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  want  to  close  “the  win¬ 
dow  of  vulnerability.  ’  ’ 

And  “detente"  and  “linkage”  re¬ 
main  undefined  terms  to  describe” 
United  States-Soviet  relations  or  to  in¬ 
voke  a  desired  state  of  those  relations. 

I .  Officials  Jong  have  tried  to  capture 
:  complicated  events  and  to  dominate 
public  discussion  of  foreign  policy  by 
using  simple  phrases  and  slogans. 
They  engage  in  phrase-making  in 
order  to  reach  wide  audiences.  The 
news  media,  too,  promulgate  slogans 
and  labels  —  shorthand  that  makes 
easy  summaries  possible. 

But  there  are  significant  costs  in 
sloganeering.  Take  the  related  catch 
phrases  "Islamic  resurgence’’  and 
“arcs  of  crisis.”  They  are  intended  to 
suggest  that  there  has  been  a  revival 
.  of  fundamentaiisr  Islamic  appeals  to 
mass  audiences  in  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Southwest  Asia  and  Indonesia. 

Islam,  it  is  true,  continues  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  symbols  and  vehicles  for  un¬ 
derstanding  of  power  and  justice  in 
Egypt;  Syria,  Iran,  Turkey  and  other 
countries.  Organizations  such  as  the 
Moslem  Brotherhood  in  Egypt,  the 

Henry  Bienen  is  professor  of  politics 
and  international  affairs  at  Princeton 
University. 


Cion  says  the  practical  effect  will  be  to 
:  open  aft  city  streets  to  this  destructive 
new  traffic,  the  legislation  —  part  of 
the  law  increasing  the  Federal  gaso¬ 
line  tax  —  overrides  a  city  ordinance 
restricting  trucks  to  less  than  55  feet 
.  in  length,  96  inches  in  width  and  a 
maximum  weight  of  73,280  pounds. 

Battered  and  jolted  New  Yorkers  do 
not  need  to  be  told  what  new  depreda¬ 
tions  the  killer  trucks  will  wreak  on 
\  the  pot-holed  streets  that  already  ad¬ 
vertise  the  city's  fiscal  crisis.  But 
even  New  Yorkers,  weaned  as  they 
'  are  oh  bad  news,  may  not  be  aware 
that  every  year  one  of  three  tandem- 
trailer  trucks- has  an  accident,  com¬ 
pared  to  one  of  oily  12  highway  vehi¬ 
cles  overall. 

And  if  one  of  these  frequent  killer- 
truck  accidents  happens  to  involve  a 
passenger  car.  the  Center  for  Auto 
Safety  reports,  the  occupant  of  the  car 
.  is  29  times  more  likely  to.  die  than  the 
occupant  of  the  truck. 

,.  In  1981,  according  to  the  Fatal  Acci¬ 
dent  Reporting  System  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Transportation,  there 
were  2.96.  Natalities  per  100  million 
vehicle  miles  traveled  in' passenger 
cars,  5.6  fatalities  for  the  same  traffic 
in  single  trucks  and  122  fatalities  per 


LJ.  —  Dwight  D.  National  Salvation  Party  in  Turkey, 
ohn  Foster  Dulles  and  the  Moslem  Brethren  in  Syria 
Of .  “falling  dorai-  have  waxed  and  waned,  depending  on 

r.  fold  us  that  ttfefce  their  own  leaders  and!  the  success  or 
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failure  of  secularly  based  elites.  But 
these  groups  are  not  similar  from 
country  to  country.  The  appeals  of 
Iran’s  clerical  regime  are  not  identi¬ 
cal  to  those  of  Islamic  movements  in 
Sunni  Moslem  countries;  the  claims  of 
Col.  Muammar  el-Qaddafi  of  Libya 
are  different  from  those  of  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  religious  fundamentalists. 


^^good 

h  J  policy 

does  not  arise 
from  metaphors 


Americans'  perspectives  on  change — 
the  ways  we  define  issues  and  problems 
—  are  all  consequential  for  our  national 
interests.  To  try,  for  example,  to  under¬ 
stand  political  upheavals  in  North  Af¬ 
rica,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  through  recourse  to  slogans  about 
Islamic  revival  (as  if  Islam  had  gone 
away)  cannot  take  us  very  far  and  will 
mislead  us.  There  can  be  no  substitute 
for  specific,  contextual  analyses  of 
countries  and  regions. 

Slogans  and  metaphors  often  express 
the  tendencies  of  officials,  and  academ¬ 
ics  who  have  a  common  wish  to  be  at 
once  sweeping,  unequivocal  easily  un¬ 
derstood  and  persuasive.  The  desire  to 
capture  complicated  phenomena 
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Welcome, 


Trucks 


By  Tom  Wicker 


100  million  tandem-truck  miles. 

Those  figures  probably  will  get 
worse  under  the  new  weight  allow¬ 
ance,  because  Congress  made  no  re¬ 
quirement  for  Improved  braking  sys¬ 
tems  (as  it  did  when  it  last  increased 
allowable  truck  weights).  The  80,000- 
pounders  can  go  right  on  using  brakes 
designed  for  tighter  trucks. 

But  these  are  killer  trucks  for  high-, 
ways  as  well  as  people.  The  interstate 
system,  in  feet,  was  constructed  for 
maximum  weights  of  60,000  pounds, 
against  c&e  80,000  pounds  row  to  be  al- 


Milion  Glaser 

through  slogans  stems  also  from  impa¬ 
tience  with  the  particularand  unwilling¬ 
ness  or  inability  to  master  interrelation¬ 
ships.  The  usual  victim  of  such  impulses 
is  the  specialist,  who  wishes  to  differen¬ 
tiate  and  in  so  doing  becomes  a  nuisance 
to  generalists,  who  run  things. 

Generalist  high-level  policy  makers 
don’t  want  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  vis-a- 
vis  specialists  of  any  kind.  So  they 
manipulate  catch  phrases  and  labels  to 
structure  debate  over  critical  issues. 
Experts  on  counties  and  regions  are 
accused  of  parochial  concerns  and  of  op¬ 
erating  at  a  lov  level  of  “generality.” 
Similarly,  debates  over  the  survivabil¬ 
ity  of  a  particular  missile  system  are 
shifted  to  matters  of  the  big  picture  in 
American-Soviet  relations. 

Semantic  symbols  cannot  describe 
what  the  real  world  looks  like.  They 
became  terms  in  search  of  policy.  But 
policies  cannot  be  hammered  out  on 
the  basis  of  slogans  and  phrases:  Dan¬ 
gerously,  policy  makers  become 
prisoners  of  slogans  they  popularize. 
Thus.  Americans  waited  for  the  next 
domino  to  fall  in  Southeast  Asia,  felt 
cheated  over  detente,  fear  Islam  and 
remain  confused  about  the  balance  of 
strategic  forces.  The  slogans  have  ob¬ 
scured,  not  clarified,  issues  and 
choices. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than 
in  the  Reagan  Administration’s  argu¬ 
ments  far  increases  in  defense  spend¬ 
ing  —  specifically,  for  the  MX  system.  1 
Weapons  systems  under  discussion 
cannot  close  “the  window  of  vulner¬ 
ability”  in  the  fundamental  sense  of 
making  the  United  States  impregna¬ 
ble  against  Soviet  attack.  Instead, 
what’s  needed  is  critical  evaluation  of 
both  countries'  balances  of  nuclear 
and  conventional  forces  and,  further, 
a  weighing  of  both  sides’  military 
capabilities  and  their  national  inter¬ 
ests,  goals  and  prospective  policies. 
Public  debate  on  national  defense  can¬ 
not  constructively  take  place  by  using 
language  better  suited  to  advertising 
than  to  thinking  through  the  most 
critical  issues  of  our  time. 


lowed.  Federal  highway  officials  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  destructive  impact  of  a 
single  80, 000-pound  truck  is  as  great  as 
that  of  9,600  passenger  cars  moving 
over  the  same  stretch  of  road. 

Put  another  way,  an  80,000-pound, 
five-axle  truck  weighs  only  as  much 
as  about  20  cars.  But  a  study  by  the 
Americari  Association  of  State  High¬ 
way  and  Transportation  Officials 
shows  that  pavement  damage  in¬ 
creases  exponentially  (to  the  fourth 
power)  with  increases  in  axle  weight. 
So  the  weight  increase  just  allowed  by 
the  lame-ducks  will  result  in  a  high¬ 
way  damage  increase  of  about  15  per¬ 
cent 

Thus,  legislation  aimed  at  repairing 

the  -  highways  includes  provisions' 
guaranteed  to  damage  them  as  fast  as 
they’re  rebuilt;  some  experts  think 
the  increased  damage  will  more  than 
offset  the  increased  tax  revenues.  And 
don't  kid  yourself  that  the  trucking 
companies  will  be  paying  their  fair 
share  of  the  costs. 

A  D.O.T.  cost  allocation  study, 
based  on  1977,  showed  that  auto 
drivers  were  paying  110  percent  of  the 
maintenance  costs  of  highway  dam¬ 
age  for  which  they  were  responsible; 
tracks  were  paying  only  79  percent  of 


length,  the  commercial  attache  ap¬ 
peared.  I  asked  if  he  had  a  list  of 
American  businessmen  living  in 
India.  He  didn't.  “Oh!"  said  the  new 
ambassador,  bent  an  rooting  out 
slackness.  But  if  I  wanted  to  know,  the 
poor  man  continued,  he  would  tell  me 
then  and  there  who  they  were:  fewer 
than  three  dozen.  There  appear  to  be 
about  one  dozen  left.  In  a  country  of 
600  million. 

In  Che  industrialized  world,  while 
the  United  States  continues  to  resist 
governmental  planning  in  matters 
concerning  international  trade,  others 
have  not.  In  Japan,  the  powerful 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  guides  corporate  investment 
and  modernization  decisions  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  national  trade  policy. 
France  has  moved  from  the  Gaullists' 
state-planning  principles  to  the  Social¬ 
ist  Government's  state-directed  eco¬ 
nomics. 

There  is  a  rule:  Organizations  in 
conflict  become  like  one  another. 
Think  of  football  teams,  or  navies. 
World  trade  is  a  form  of  conflict.  As 
world  trade  has  become  more  and 
more  managed  by  governments, 
America  has  begun  to  respond  in  kind. 

Thus,  last  Oct.  15,  our  International 
Trade  Commission  found  that  several 
European  countries  has  been  subsidiz¬ 
ing  carbon  steel  exports  to  America  at 
a  level  as  high  as  $130  a  ton  when  the 
price  was  5500.  GATT  provides  that 
when  export  subsidies  exceed  a  cer¬ 
tain  limit,  the  receiving  country  can 
offset  the  subsidies  by  countervaling 
duties. 

What  did  the  Administration  actu¬ 
ally  do?  It  did  what  we  say  we  will  not 
do.  Instead  of  countervailing  duties, 
the  Administration  negotiated  quota 
agreements  with  the  Europeans.  Not 
exactly  what  GATT’s  founders  had  in 
mind  —  and  an  abomination  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  trade  doctrine  the 
President  would  espouse  not  long  af¬ 
terward. 

But  then  how  is  the  President  other¬ 
wise  spending  his  time?  Well,  in  con¬ 
siderable  measure,  negotiating  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  huge 
Government  loans  to  Brazil  and  Mexi¬ 
co,  a  complex  set  of  tariff  preferences 
for  certain  islands  in  the  Carribean, 
and  a  vast  textile  quota  agreement 
with  China  (much  trouble  there). 

So  present  arrangements  are  no£ 
working.  They  all  but  guarantee  that 
what  America  says  and  what  America 
does  will  be  different.  We  can  continue 
on  this  course,  sliding  toward  protec¬ 
tionism,  sideways  as  it  were,  moving 
from  one  industry  to  another  —  a 
loser's  response  to  competition. 

But  there  is  another  choice.  One. 
granted,  that  also  requires  greater 
Government  involvement  in  trade,  the 
difference  being  that  one  is  concealed 
while  the  other  is  acknowledged.  The 
latter  course  is  to  organize,  so  that  we - 
might  expand  trade,  keep  it  fair  and* 
keep  ourselves  competitive. 

Eight  Cabinet  departments  now 
have  statutory  roles  in  international 
trade  .policy:  .State,  Treasury, -Agri¬ 
culture,  Defense,  Commerce,  Labor, 
Transportation,  and  Energy.  There 
are  five  important  independent  agen¬ 
cies  involved  as  well.  And  there  is  a 
sign  of  sure  chaos:  Within  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President  is  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
where  a  succession  of  brave  men  have 
tried  to  impose  some  order. 

It  is  time  to  get  it  all  together.  The 
Commerce  Department  is  a  perfectly 
good  organization  but  one  with  practi¬ 
cally  no  role  in  policy  making.  Hasn't 
had  since  Herbert  Hoover  was  Secre¬ 
tary  and  the  department  helped 
create  a  system  of  nationwide  mar¬ 
kets  for  American  industries. 

The  time  has  come  to  do  the  same 
for  world  markets.  The  other  depart¬ 
ments  are  going  to  have  to  give  up 
their  foreign  trade  preserves  to  Com¬ 
merce.  This  would  hurt  the  State  De¬ 
partment  most  of  all,  but  that  is  where 
it  matters  most.  Trade  functions  of 
the  independent  agencies  must  be 
brought  in  as  well. 

Someone  must  be  responsible  for 
trade  policy.  For  there  is  another 
rule:  When  everyone  is  responsible, 
no  one  is.  « 

The  nation's  institutional  memory 
has  been  that  the  trade  wars  of  the 
1930’s  destroyed  world  peace  and  led 
to  world  war.  There  is  profound  truth 
in  this,  but  there  are  other  truths  as 
well.  The  philosopher  Sidney  Hook  has 
noted  that  we  teach  our  young  that 
those  who  forget  the  past  are  doomed 
to  repeat  it.  But,  be  says,  it  is  also  a 
deep  truth  that  “those  who  always 
remember  the  past  often  don't  know 
when  it  is  over.”  That,  or  so  it  seems 
to  me,  is  where  we  must  begin. 


Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Democrat 
of  New  Yorfe,  is  a  member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  and  its  Sub¬ 
committee  on  International  Trade. 


repair  costs  for  the  damage  they 
caused;  and  trucks  weighing  over 
75,000  pounds  were  paying  only  45  per¬ 
cent  of  their  true  share.  Georgia  and 
Florida  studies  confirmed  the  Federal 
figures. 

The  lame-duck  bill  won’t  come  close 
to  removing  this  inequity,  which  re¬ 
sults  from  the  greater  damage  done 
by  larger  vehicles.  The  D.O.T.  legisla¬ 
tion  originally  boosted  the  average  an¬ 
nual  fees  and  taxes  on  commercial . 
trucks  from  about  $250  to  about  $2,700; 
the  House  cut  that  to  $2400,  the  Senate 
to  $1,600  and  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  added  a  provision  that  overall  fees 
could  average  no  more  than  $1,900  by 
1988. 

‘  Truckers  will  be  paying  the  new 
gas  tax  too;  but  they're  still  getting 
off  lightly.  In  fact,  they  may  never 
pay  the  higher  fees,  because  the 
lame-ducks  thoughtfully  decided  not 
to  put  them  into  effect  until  July  1, 
2984. 

That  gives  truck  lobbyists  a  year 
and  a  half  to  get  the  new  fees  re¬ 
pealed  or  modified.  After  the  gift 
they  just  extracted  from  Congress, 
for  which  the  rest  of  us  will  pay  in 
lives,  money  and  discomfort,  don’t 
bet  they  can't  do  it. 
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WASHINGTON 

Who’s 

In 

Disarray? 


By  James  Res  ton 


*  ,  WASHINGTON,  Jan.  15 — Since  the 
beginning  Of  the  new  year.  President 
Reagan  has  been  criticized  more  se¬ 
verely  by  both  parties  and  the  press 
than  at  any  time  since  he  entered  the 
White  House. 

The  story  is  in  the  headlines.  “The 
Spreading  Panic  Over  the  Reagan 
Budget,”  says  one  in  The  Wall  Stress 
Journal.  “Whatever  .Happened  to  the 
Reagan  Revolution?”  asks  another  in 
the  even  more  conservative  Washing¬ 
ton  limes.  “The  Phasing  Out  of  Ron-, 
ganism,”  answers  The  Washington 
Post,  over  a  column  by  its  respected 
political  columnist  David  Broder. . 

More  important,  in  these  few  days 
since  the  turn  of  toe  year,  two  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  members  at 
Transportation  and  Health  and 
Human  Services  have  resigned;  b a 
has  had  to  quell  a  revolt  over  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  nuclear  arms  poli¬ 
cy;  and  the  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate,  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee, 
has  let  it  be  known  that  he  may  resign 
from  the  leadership  and  run  for  the 
Presidency  to  1984,  if  Mr.  Reagan 
doesn’t. 

So  obviously,  something's  going  on 
here,  and  whatever  it  is,  it's  clearly 
not  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the  Prat- 
dent,  and  this  is  serious.  For  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  has  to  govern  for  two  more  yean 
during  a  crisis  of  nuclear  arms  and 
the  world  economy .  And  this  spasm  of 
criticism  here  is  being  reported  by  the 
embassies  in  Washington  to  their 
capitals  and  eroding  Mr.  Reagan’s  au¬ 
thority  and  world  confidence  in  the 
United  States. 

President  Reagan's  reaction  . to  aU, 
this  is  interesting.  Informed  of  the. 
gathering  storm,”  he  summoned  the 
press  and  denied  that  his  Administra¬ 
tion  was  to  “disarray,”  but  suggested 
that  the  press  was  in  “disarray,” 
which  may  be  true  but  is  not  exactly* 
new  idea.  Despite  this,  the  press  keqpe 
talking  every  morning.  For  example: 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  no  enemy 
of  the  President,  has  written  him  a 
public  letter:  "Turn  back  before  It*i 

too  late - As  your  next  budget  la 

being  drafted,  the  Pentagon  is  being 
steadily  outflanked,  and  the  cry  for 
more  taxes  is  again  being  heard. 
Word  leaks  out  of  your  top  advisers 
conspiring  to  reverse  your  policies; 
you  are  seen  as  an  object  for  them  to 
manipulate,  not  their  boss. .  . .” 

-  Norman  0.  Miller,  The  Wall  Street 
-Journal's-- Washington- -bureau 
writes:  “A  whiff  of  panic  emanates^ ^ 
from  the  Reagan  Administrations. ... 

It  is  a  strange  scene.  President  Rea¬ 
gan,  radiating  his  usual  genial  confi¬ 
dence,  keeps  suggesting  that  every¬ 
thing  will  turn  out  fine. 

“The  campaign  to  force  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  recognize  reality  borders  on 
the  bizarre.  Frustrated  Republicans 
say  Mr.  Reagan  greets  proposals  for 
policy  changes  with  silence,  Irish 
jokes  or  irrelevant  pronouncements 
that  he  is  glad  that  everyone  agrees  on 

fundamentals. ...” 

The  Administration  has  denied  but 
not  ignored  these  charges.  It  has 
mounted  a  public  relations  campaign 
to  insist  that  it’s  not  for  the  rich  and 
against  the  poor ;  not  against  nuclear 
arms  control  but  aUior  it;  not  agaipat 
women,  since  it  has  just  nominated 
two  of  them  for  the  Cabinet;  not  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  opinion  of  the  allies, 
it  lias  just  instructed  Vice  President 
Bush  to  go  to  Europe  to  consider  their 
interests  before  negotiating  with  the 
Soviets  on  nuclear  arms  control  at 
Geneva  next  month. 

This  is  Mr.  Reagan's  way.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  it.  He  is  presiding 
here  over  toe  substance  of  policy  pre¬ 
cisely  as  he  did  as  Governor  as  Cali¬ 
fornia  —  occasionally,  indifferently 
and  inconsistently.  The  situation  is  not 
worse  here  now  —  and  may  be  better 
—  because  it  is  more  visible  and  mare 
people  know  what  is  going  on  and  what 
is  not  going  on. 

What  he  is  accused  of,  he  doles; 
and  what  he  says  he’s  defending,  he 
abandons  when  the  opposition  is  tough 
enough  and  public  enough. 

In  short,  Mr.  Reagan  is  a  politician 
compromising  with  problems  beyond 
his  control. 

He  fired  Gene  Rostow  at  the  unclear 
arms  agency  one  day  and  the  next  day 
gave  his  support  to  Paul  Nitze  (whom 
be  called  “Ed”  in  his  news  confer¬ 
ence).  Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  to  an 
effort  to  reassure  everybody,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  President  was  indeed 
die  “boss”  and  that  he  was  “in 
charge”  of  nuclear  arms  policy, 
which  is  consoling  only  when  you 
know  it  isn't  true. 

Mr.  Reagan  pretended,  until  recent¬ 
ly,  that  he  was  really  in  charge  of  the 
substance  of  policy.  He  was  not  its 
master  but  its  spokesman*  depending 
on  the  best  staff  he  could  recruft  but 
never  did.  He  could  have  had  Kenry 
Kissinger  or  Mr.  Shultz  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  State  Department,  but  ha 
never  invited  them.  Instead,  he  set^ 
tied  for  AI  Haig  and  old  raitimnia  - 
friends  like  Cappy  Weinberger 
Judge  dark,  whose  conduct  of  foreign 
and  defense  policy  has  not  won  the 
confidence  of  either  the  executive  ,  or 
legislative  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

So  what  will  President  nwim  do 
now? 

The  guess  here  is  that  he  wilt  do' 
what  comes  naturally  to  him  —  com-' 

P 

policy  and  hope,  like  Mr.  Micwaber, 
that  “something  will  turn  up.”  Later, 

.he'll  probably  announce  with  a  amH* 
and  a  wave  that  he’s  going  home  to  tha 
sunshine  in  Calfornia  at  the  end  of  fab 
first  term,  having  done  the  best  be 
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East  and  West  Meet  Amid  Mystery 


By  LESLIE  BENNETTS 


Delicate  but  somehow  men¬ 
acing,  intricate  shadow  fig¬ 
ures  dance  before  a  screen 
in  the  half-dark  of  a  hoc  In¬ 
donesian  night:  Prince  Ar- 
jnna,  the  hero  who  can  also  be  “fickle 
and  selfish”;  Princess  Srikandi. 
"noble  and  proud,  yet  headstrong'*; 
Semar,  the  grotesque  dwarf  who 
serves  the  prince.  As  the  carved  sil¬ 
houettes  tell  their  mystical  story,  the 
audience  murmurs  in  the  background, 
a  Jakarta  slum  where  noise  itself  is  a 
constant  murmur,  fragmented  and 
mysterious:  bamboo  creaks  ominous¬ 
ly,  the  night  wind  carries  a  snatch  of 
laughter,  the  sound  of  weeping,  a  cry 
of  alarm,  the  echo  of  a  sigh. 

Vivid  and  eerie,  the  opening  scenes 
of  "The  Year  of  Living  Dangerously,” 
opening  Friday  at  Cinema  I,  set  the 
mood  for  what  is  to  come,  which 
among  other  things  is  a  portrait  of  a 
strange  and  exotic  culture  where 
Westerners  realize  suddenly  that  they 
have  lost  their  bearings,  that  their  ex¬ 
perience  has  in  no  way  prepared  them 
to  understand  the  complex  and  power¬ 
ful  forces  that  are  now  governing  their 
lives  as  well  as  those  of  the  starving, 
desperate  minions  around  them . 

■  Set  in  1965,  the  film  follows  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  journalist  who  arrives  in  Ja¬ 
karta  on  his  first  assignment  as  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  falls  in  love  with 
a  British  embassy  attache  who  may  or 
may  not  be  a  secret  agent,  and  be- 


‘I  wasn’t  prepared 
to  take  the  risk 
that  someone 
would  die.’ 


comes  embroiled  in  the  political  tur¬ 
moil  of  die  fading  Sukarno  regime  and 
an  attempted  Communist  takeover 
that  results  in  the  massacre  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  suspected  revo¬ 
lutionaries. 

Based  on  a  novel  of  the  same  name 
by  C.J.  Koch,  "The  Year  of  Living 
Dangerously”  was  directed  by  Peter 
Weir,  the  Australian  filmmaker 
whose  previous  works  include  “Gal¬ 
lipoli,”  ■‘The  Last  Wave,”  and  “Pic¬ 
nic  at  Hanging  Rock.”  Although  the 
political  content  of  its  subject  matter 
represents  something  of  a  departure 
for  Mr.  Weir,  the  sensibility  that  in¬ 
forms  it  is  consistent  indeed.  Critics 
have  used  such  words  as  "mysteri¬ 
ous,”  "disquieting,”  "elusive”  and 
"ominous”  to  describe  the  moods 
created  by  Mr.  Weir  in  portraying 
subjects  as  disparate  as  a  Victorian 
schoolgirls'  picnic,  the  secrets  of  an 
aboriginal  tribe  or  a  catastrophic  bat¬ 
tle  in  World  War  I.  A  similar  mood 
suffuses  Mr.  Weir’s  new  film,  whose 
striking  images  and  sense  of  the  un¬ 
known  —  and  the  unknowable  —  lin¬ 
ger  in  the  memory  long  after  the  clos¬ 
ing  credits  have  dimmed. 

In  feet,  the  political  framework  of 
the  story  initially  caused  Mr.  Weir  to 
dismiss  it.  When  a  friend  called  to  tell 
him  he  should  read  Mr.  Koch’s  novel, 
the  friend’s  account  of  the  book’s 
political  concerns  inspired  Mr.  Weir 
with  a  total  lack  of  interest.  He  put  off 
reading  the  book  for  months  —  but 


when  he  finally  did  pick  it  up,-  he  found 
that  he  "couldn’t  put  it  down.”  After 
racing  through  the  novel,  Mr.  Weir 
immediately  purchased  the  film 
rights. 

The  director  was  especially  taken 
with  the  unique  character  of  Billy 
Kwan,  a  Chinese-Australian  dwarf 
who  befriends  Guy  Hamilton,  the 
handsome  Australian  journalist,  and 
introduces  him  to  the  beautiful  British 
aide,  Jill  Bryant.  “Billy  Kwan  is  the 
heart  of  the  book,  the  figure  around 
whom  the  novel  is  constructed.”  the 
director  notes.  As  the  heart  of  the 
film,  the  character  remains  strange 
and  compelling,  the  puppetmaster 
whose  subtle  hand  and  superior  wis¬ 
dom  direct  the  lives  of  those  he  loves 
—  until  one  of  them  betrays  Him. 

Indonesia  was  already  a  place  that 
fascinated  Mr.  Weir,  whose  favorite 
vacation  spot  is  Bali.  "I  had  in  my 
mind  all  the  smells  and  sounds  of  an 
Indonesian  street  or  market,  and  the 
mysteries  there  had  always  appealed 
to  me,”  he  says.  "Here  we  are  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  living  in  this  European  fortress 
in  Asia,  and  a  short  plane  ride  away 
you're  suddenly  plunged  into  this  alien 
world.  You're  particularly  struck  by 
its  spiritual  force,  which  is  something 
we  in  Australia  don’t  have.  It  makes 
you  like  a  child  again:  as  Kwah  says, 
‘Most  of  us  become  children  again 
when  we  visit  the  slums  of  Asia:' 
Kwan  talks  about  all  the  ‘opposite  in¬ 
tensities,  the  carnal  nakedness,  the 
threadbare  nakedness,  the  crazy  and 
the  grim  —  it’s  Toytown  and  a  city  of 
feari’ 

"That  sense  of  wonder,  that  seems 
long  ago  to  have  been  lost  to  me  as  a 
European  38  years  of  age,  comes 
back,  and  suddenly  you  are  a  big  child 
in  this  world  of  mystery  and  wonder 
and  secrecy  —  and  danger.  It’s  con¬ 
fusing  to  visit  Southeast  Asia;  it's 
overwhelming.  Every  sense  is  being 
hit  with  information:  you’re  battered 
with  sights  and  sounds  and  smells, 
and  you  can’t  quite  add  it  all  up.  You 
think  you’ve  got  hold  of  something, 
and  you  lose  it.” 

As  he  began  to  work  on  the  screen¬ 
play  with  Mr.  Koch  —  they  are  both 
credited  as  co-authors,  along  with 
David  Williamson  —  Mr.  Weir  also 
came  to  a  new  understanding  of  the 
story's  politics.  “I  began  to  see  how 
the  political  atmosphere  is  acting 
upon  the  characters,  and  how  the 
larger  politics  and  the  politics  of  the 
personal  are  inextricably  locked  to¬ 
gether,”  he  explains.  “You  have  to 
deal  with  both,  and  find  the  correct 
balance.  It’s  a  very  fine  line,  because 
no  one  wants  a  history  lesson.  It  took 
many  drafts  of  the  screenplay  to  get 
that  balance.” 

One  casualty  of  the  collaborative 
process  was  Mr.  Weir's  relationship 
with  Mr.  Kbch.wjhich  the  director  de¬ 
scribes  ruefully^*" bumpy.  He  knew 
that  the  odds  were  against  a  good  book 
being  made  into  a  good  film,  and  he 
knew  by  heart  all  the  stories  of  the 
wrecking  of  novels-to-films  that  lay  in 
cinema  history.”  Mr.  Weir  explains. 
“All  I  could  tell  him  was  that  I  was 
going  to  attempt  to  make  this  into  a 
good  film.  He  took  that  for  doubt  or 
uncertainty  on  my  part,  whereas  it 
was  really  just  being  honest.” 

Mr.  Weir  readily  admits  that  he 
shaped  the  novel ’s  material  to  his  own 
vision,  however.  “I  ate  the  novel,”  he 
says  with  satisfaction.  “I  digested  it, 
and  it  was  delicious.  I  can  only  recall 
the  taste.  But  what  I  then  spoke  as  a 
result  of  that  experience  was  my  way 
of  telling  the  stoiy.” 

Mr.  Koch  was  also  shocked  by  Mr. 
Weir’s  choice  in  the  critical  casting 
decision  of  who  would  play  Billy 


A  Medical  Drama 


.  “THRESHOLD” — Donald  Sutherland  plays  art 
eminent  cardiac  surgeon  who  undertakes  the 
implantation  of  an  artificial  heart  The  film,  directed  by 
Richard  Pearce  and  written  by  James  Salto,  opens 
Friday. 


I  Kwan,  who  mirrors  In  the  realm  of  the 

intimate  the  godlike  role  of  Sukarno 
as  head  of  state.  With  Mel  Gibson  set 
as  Guy  Hamilton  and  Sigourney 
Weaver  as  Jill  Bryant,  Mr.  Weir  had 
been  looking  for  Billy  Kwan  for 
months,  and  three  weeks  away  from 
the  start  of  filming  he  still  hadn’t 
found  him.  “It  was  like  nying  to  fit  the 
slipper  on  Cinderella,”  he  recalls. 
“No  one  seemed  right,  and  cables 
were  flying  from  Manila  and  Sydney 
saying,- ‘Where  the  hell  are  you?’" 

Then  Mr.  Weir  was  shown  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  face  "which  looked  marvel¬ 
ous,  like  an  elf  or  a  goblin.”  Told  that 
the  actor  had  extensive  experience,  he 
was  thrilled  —  until  be  found  out  that 
she  was  a  woman.  Desperate,  he 
agreed  to  see  Linda  Hunt,  and  after  he 
saw  a  screen  test  of  her  in  Eurasian 
makeup  and  men’s  clothes,  he  decided 
to  use  her.  “My  feeling  was  that  it  was 
worth  a  gamble,”  he  says.  "But  can 
you  imagine  how  horrified  Chris  Koch 
must-have  been  to  hear  that  a  woman 
was  going  to  play  his  precious  crea¬ 
tion?” 

However,  proof  that  Mr.  Weir’s 
gamble  paid  off  has  been  apparent  in 
pre-release  screenings:  viewers  who 
do  not  already  know  that  Billy  Kwan 
is  played  by  a  woman  never  suspect  it, 
and  when  the  closing  credits  reveal 
that  Kwan  was  played  by  Linda  Hunt, 
there  is  a  chorus  of  gasps  and  excla¬ 
mations  from  the  audience. 

As  for  the  title  of  the  movie,  that 
was  actually  Sukarno's  own  phrase, 
coined  to  describe  1965  —  a  year  the 
Indonesian  leader  planned  to  sever  his 
country's  dependence  on  the  West. 

1 ‘Sukarno  used  to  give  each  year  a 
name,  in  order  to  focus  the  energy  and 
the  will  of  the  people  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  goal,”  Mr.  Weir  explains.  "He 
said  1965  would  be  the  year  of  living 
dangerously  as  Indonesia  tried  to  be¬ 
come  independent  and  go  it  alone,  and 
prophetically  that  turned  out  to  be 
true  for  Sukarno  himself.”  Mr.  Weir 
grins.  "It  was  also  a  very  apt  descrip¬ 
tion  of  my  own- last  year,  including  the 
choice  of  using  Linda  as  Kwan.” 

The  volatile  nature  of  the  story's 
politics  was  such  that  Mr.  Weir  didn't 
even  consider*  filming  in  Indonesia, 
choosing  the  Philippines  instead.  But 
even  there  the  subject  proved  explo¬ 
sive:  four  weeks  into  a  scheduled  six 
weeks  of  shooting  last  spring,  the  cast 
and  crew  began  to  receive  written  and 
telephoned  death  threats  from  Mos¬ 
lem  extremists  afraid  that  the  movie 
would  be  anti-Moslem . 

Mr.  Weir  and  company  cleared  out 
immediately.  "It  was  obviously  time 
to  leave,”  he  says.  “All  it  would  cost 
was  money.  There  were  many  who 
thought  there  was  nothing  to  worry 
about  and  we  should  stay,  but  I  wasn’t 
prepared  Jto  take  the  slightest  risk 
someone  would  die.7  Iliie  first,  movie  ■ 
second,”  he  adds  wryly. . 

Mr.  Weir  finished  film  ng  the  $6  mil¬ 
lion  movie  in  Sydney,  where  he  was 
bom  and  raised.  “I  had  a  classic  sort 
of  happy  middle-class  home,"  he 
says.  “I  was  one  of  three  kids,  my  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  real  estate  agent,  and  we 
lived  by  the  sea;  I  swam  like  a  fish  all 
my  life.  It  was  a  wonderful  child¬ 
hood.” 

Back  then  his  goal  was  to  become  a 
great  criminal  lawyer  “who  would 
handle  only  the  most  ghastly  murder 
cases  and  get  the  person  off  —  he 
would,  of  course,  be  totally  innocent," 
Mr.  Weir  says.  But  after  flunking  out 
of  the  University  of  Sydney,  he  found 
himself  at  a  temporary  loss  about 
what  to  do  with  his  life.  He  had  been 
appalled  at  the  literature  courses  he 
had  taken— “Teaching  people  to  ana¬ 
lyze  magic  is  disgusting,”  he  says 
with  great  contempt  —  and  so  for  a 
time  he  went  into  real  estate,  like  his 
father.  “I  made  a  lot  of  money  and 
then  went  overseas,  which  changed 
my  life,”  he  reports. 

During  five  weeks  on  a  passenger 
ship  from  Australia  to  Greece,  Mr. 
Weir  and  some  friends  found  their 
captive  audience  irresistible  and 
began  to  write  and  stage  entertain¬ 
ments.  “I  got  bitten  by  the  bug,  and 
became  determined  to  go  into  show 
business.”  he  says.  He  spent  a  year, 
and  a  half  traveling  around  Europe, 
during  which  time  he  met  and  mar¬ 
ried  his  wife,  and  when  he  returned  to 
Australia  he  went  to  work  for  a  televi¬ 
sion  station  as  a  stagehand.  He  began 
making  short  films  while  acting  in  and 
writing  for  a  local  revue,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  landed  a  job  with  the  government 
film  unit,  making  documentaries. 
Government  grants  helped  to  pay  for 
"The  Last  Wave,"  "Picnic  at  Hanging 
Rock,"  and  “The  Plumber,’’  a  televi¬ 
sion  film,  but  by  the  time  he  made 
"Gallipoli"  Mr.  Weir  had  graduated 
to  private  financing. 

As  his  name  grows  along  with  his 
oeuvre,  Mr.  Weir  has  found  himself 
hailed  with  increasing  frequency  as 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Australia’s  bur¬ 
geoning  film  industry.  He  views  his 
ascension  into  the  big  time  with  mixed 
feelings. 

"There  is  perhaps  one  great  casual¬ 
ty  ,-which  is  the  joy  with  which  we  first 
made  these  films,”  he  says.  “I’ve  lost 
some  of  the  joy  of  it.  We’ve  made  the 
stakes  too  high.  It’s  almost  like  after 
the  revolution,  which  is  always  the 
hardest  part.  Now  we’ve  won:  we 
have  a  film  industry,  we  have  cred¬ 
ibility  in  foreign  countries  and  a  small 
but  eager  audience,  and  now  it’s  hard¬ 
er.  There  are  lawyers,  agents,  fees, 
false  gods,  laurels  to  be  won  —  more 
to  lose.  When  we  get  together  we  tend 
to  remember  the  good  old  days  in  the 
hills,  when  we  had  nothing.  We  get 
sentimental,  like  old  soldiers.” 

But  the  fascination  of  his  craft  con¬ 
tinues  to  preoccupy  him.  “It  is  very 
difficult,”  he  observes.  “The  craft  of 
the  narrative  film,  which  I  have 
chosen,  seems  like  a  lifelong  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  master.” 

Mr.  Weir  lives  in  Sydney  with  his 
wife,  who  designs  his  films,  and  their  ' 
two  children. 
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Peter  Weir,  at  left,  directing  Mel  Gibson  and  Linda  Hunt  in  “The  Year  of  living 
Dangerously” — “a  very  apt  description  of  my  own  last  yead\ww. 
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The  Edelweiss.  The  sturdy  Alpine  herb  that,  has 
succeeded' in  adapting  itself  to  the  most  challenging 
environment.  Through  natural  flexibility  and  . 
determination.  r- 

Characteristics  you’ll  find  at  Bank  Hapoalim 
(Switzerland).  A  very  Swiss  bank  specializing  in 
identifying  resources.  A  very  international  tank 
backed  by  Israel’s  leading  bank.  The  bank  that  ‘ 
specializes  in  making  resources  grow. 

OurSwiss  bank's  offices  in  Zurich.  Luxembourg  and' 
Uruguay  offer  a  full  spectrum  of  banking  "services. ' 
The  services  our  professional  experts  tailor  to  your 
growth  plans.  Through  creative  corporate 
financing,  innovative  investment  packages,  and 
streamlined  foreign  exchange  and  trade  transactions. 
Programs  that  are  promoted  abroad  by 
Bank  Hapoalim's  360  banking  offices  in  1 4  countries 
and  backed  by  over  US$  T9  bSliori  in  assets. 

Flexibility  and  determination  can  help  you  meet  :  '- 
new  challenges.  Come  find  put  how  the  resources 
of  a  Swiss  bank  combine  with  a  world  bank  to 
develop  your  potential:  In  Switzerland  and  abroad 

Where  there's  potential,  there's  Bank  Hapaafirn.  .  ‘  - 
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TRAVELLING  recently  in  a  plane 
m  the  U.S.,  1  spoke  to  my  neigh¬ 
bour  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
leading  'black  Methodist  minister 
from  New  York.  The  bulk  of  the 

conversation  revolved  around 
nuclear  disarmament.  He  had  been 
an  organizer  of  the  mass  anti¬ 
nuclear  demonstration  in  Central 
Park  earlier  in  the  year.  This  had  at¬ 
tracted  one  of  the  largest  crowds 
ever  seen  in  the  US.  —  750.000 
people,  including  a  group  of 
demonstrators  who  had  walked 
nght  across  the  States  from  the 
West  Coast  for  the  occasion. 
Meanwhile,  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
the  U.S.  have  hit  die  headlines  with 
their  stand  supporting  nuclear  disar¬ 
mament. 

This  movement  is  today  one  of 
the  foremost  'concerns  of  liberal 
groups  in  America  —  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Unusual 
from  a  Jewish  context  is  the  com¬ 
paratively  low  Jewish  profile  within 
the  movement.  .Jews  •traditionally 
have  been  out  in  front  for  liberal 
causes,  but  this  time  they  are. not 
prominent.  Certain  ■  individuals, 
some  radical  Jewish  groups,  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  etc.,  are 
among  the  advocates  of  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  but  this  cannot  compare 
with  earlier  massive  Jewish  involve- 


Jews  stay  on  the  sidelines 


ment  in  such  causes. 

I  asked  why,  and  was  given 
various  explanations:  the  Jews  in 
general  are  less  liberal  than 
formerly;  the  Jews  are  less  naive 
when  it  comes  to  unilateral  disarma¬ 
ment  and  are  more  alert  to  the 
danger  from  the  USSR;  the  Jews 
feel  that  such  disarmament  might 
conceivably  barm  Israel,  which  is 
seen  as  needing  nuclear  arms  as  a 
desperate  last  line  of  defence  (and 
certainly  needs  them  as  a  deterrent 
in  the  event  of  an  Islamic  bomb). 


JEWISH  SCENE  /  Geoffrey  Wigoder 


THE  WHOLE  problem  forms  the 
subject  of  a  special  issue  of  the 
B’nai  B’rith  Jewish  Monthly,  which 
opens  with  the  words  of  Holocaust 
survivor  Samuel  Pisan  “Where,  if 
not  from  the  Jewish  people,  will 
come  the  warning  that  a  new  com¬ 
bination  of  technology  and  brutality 
can  transform  the  planet  into  a 
crematorium?"  To  this,  the  journal 
appends  the  question:  “Why  has  the 
Jewish  community  been  slow  to  res¬ 
pond  to  the  nuclear  threat?" 


One  of  the  main  articles,  by  Gail 
Naron  Chalew  and  David  Szonyi, 
analyses  the  reactions  of  American 
Jews  to  the  challenge. 

The  Jewish  response,  they  state, 
has  been  complex  and  ambivalent. 
The  spiritual  conscience  of  the 
movement  has  largely  been 
provided  by  the  Christian  religious 
hierarchy,  notably  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  authors,  who  are  deep¬ 
ly  concerned  with  the  problem, 
report  a  recent  symposium  in  which 
Jewish  rabbis  and  educators  argued 
that  Jews  are  compelled  to  respond 
to  the  danger  of  nuclear  holocaust 
because  Jews  view  human  beings  as 
caretakers  of  the  natural  world. 
Some  of  the  participants  criticized 
the  community  for  becoming  a  one- 
issue  people  —  Israel  —  and  ignor¬ 
ing  matters  of  ethics  and  morality 
concerning  their  fellow-citizens. 

They  report  some  recent  develop¬ 


ments  indicating  a  greater  concern. 
Several  thousand  Jews  did  take  part 
in  the  Central  Park  rally,  some  car¬ 
rying  banners  in  Hebrew  and  Yid¬ 
dish.  One  sign  observed  “Make 
Challah,  not  War.”  Arthur 
Waskow,  a  social  activist,  is  perhaps 
the  leading  Jewish  figure  in  the  anti¬ 
nuclear  war  movement.  He  had 
proposed  the  organization  each 
spring  of  whal  he  calls  “Rainbow  Sign 
Observances"  as  a  time  of  “com¬ 
memoration,  vigils,  teach-ins  of  the 
danger  of  thermonuclear  war.”  Last 
May.  shortly  after  he  made  this 
proposal,  such  observances  were 
held  in  17  communities. 


THE  AUTHORS  hope  that  these 
small  groups  may  come  to  influence 
the  largest  community.  They  quote 
supporters  who  feel  that  on  this  is¬ 
sue  American  Jewish  leaders  and 
organizations  are  lagging  behind  the 


main-stream  community,  rather  as 
they  did  over  the  Vietnam  issue. 

They  note  that  the  subject  of  an 
arms  freeze  is  appearing  on  the 
agenda  of  a  growing  number  of 
Jewish  organizations,  such  as  the 
Reform  rabbinical  body  which  has 
set  the  issue  of  nuclear  disarmament 
as  the  focus  for  this  year's  social  ac¬ 
tion  programmes. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  aware 
that  elsewhere  the  issue  is  being 
downplayed.  The  president  of  the 
Jewish  Peace  Fellowship  is  quoted 
as  saying:  “Many  Jews  believe  rb*t 
Israel  should  have  the  option  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  if  that  is  the  only 
alternative  to  her  destruction." 

A  Reform  rabbi,  explaining  the 
reluctance  of  many  Jews  to  get  in¬ 
volved,  says:  “Their  underlying  con¬ 
cern  is  whether  a  nuclear  freeze  is 
good  for  Israel.  Isn't  a  lough  U.S. 


defence  better?  Won’t  Jewish  in¬ 
terests  be  furthered  by  supporting 
stronger  defence  budgets  or  at  least 
by  keeping  a  low  Jewish  profile  in 
efforts  to  cut  the  defence  budget?” 


There  are  those  who  feel  that  as 
far  as  Israel  is  concerned,  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  far  from  clear-cut  Prof.  Irwin 
Cotier,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Jewish  Congress,  has  stated  that 
Israel  cannot  win  if  the  nucleariza¬ 
tion  of  the  Middle  East  occurs.  It  is 
too  small  and  its  population  too 
concentrated  to  consider  a  nuclear 
exchange  and  the  possibility  of  a 
“second  strike.”  He  proposes  a 
“nuclear-free  zone"  covering  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states. 


JULIUS  BERMAN,  president  of 
the  Presidents'  Conference,  brings 
in  another  Israel-centred  angle.  “In 
light  of  what  has  been  happening  in 
the  Middle  East  for  the  past  several 
months”  he  says,  “most  of  our 
organizations  have  been  eating, 
thinking,  sleeping  and  dreaming 


about  what's  going  on  there.  Social 
action  issues,  as  a  result,  are  taking 
a  back  seat  and  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  the  nuclear  issue  will  become  a 
top  priority  on  the  agenda  of  Jewish 
organizations." 

Another  leading  Jewish  executive 
adds:  "Because  of  the  limited 
resources  of  Jewish  groups,  many 
segments  of  the  Jewish  community 
feel  that  other  groups  will  have  to 
take  the  initiatives  in  dealing  with 
the  nuclear  threat." 

The  dilemma  is  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  the  San  Francisco 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Coun¬ 
cil.  Some  of  its  members  who  sup¬ 
port  a  freeze  requested  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  council  for  their  posi¬ 
tion.  The  council,  unable  to  reach  a 
consensus,  commissioned  a 
nationwide  survey  of  the  attitudes 
of  national  Jewish  organizations. 
This  found  that  most  such  bodies 
had  taken  no  stand.  In  the  end,  the 
council  passed  a  weak  resolution 
calling  for  the  cessation  of  new 
nuclear  weapons  development.  One 
of  its  directors  summed  up  the  ex¬ 
perience  by  saying  that  individual 
Jews  will  lobby  for  a  freeze  but  the 
majority  of  major  Jewish  groups  are 
not  going  to  give  the  issue  a  high 
priority. 


VETERAN  JERUSALEMITES 
have  seen  many  changes  in  the  city. 
Downtown,  the  lower  part  of  Ben- 
Yehuda  Street  has  experienced  a 
big  change:,  no  more  noisy 
automobiles,  lorries  or  other  kinds 
of  vehicles,  no  more  polluted  air  or 
dirt  from  rancid  oils.  The  street  has 
been  closed  to  traffic  and  complete-  ■ 
ly  paved  with  .  Jerusalem  stones. 
Roses  stand  in  central  squares  and 
there  are  young  trees,  neatly  staked 
on  both  sides.  Even  the  street  lamps 
seem  artistically  shaped. 

An  additional  beautifying  factor 
is  the  many  florist  shops  and  ven¬ 
dors  selling  flowers.. The  street  of¬ 
fers  a  big  display  of  multicoloured 
roses,  gladioli,  carnations,  gerberas, 
Dutch  irises,  chrysanthemums,  even 
early  blooming  tulips  and  hyacinths, 
and  everywhere  one  sees  two 
fashionable  house-plants,  kalanchoe 
and  decorative  cabbage. 

The  high  cost  of  a  potted 
katanchoe  or  a  decorative  cabbage 
is  somewhat  justified,  because  it. 
takes  a  nurseryman  considerable 
time  to  get  these  plants  ready  for; 
marketing.  But  every  amateur  gar¬ 
dener  can  propagate  these  plants 
himself.  It  is  a  long  process,  but  a 
money-serving  one  andasidefron 
the  challenge,  there  is  the  excite^ 
ment  of  watching  a  seed  germinate 
or  a  cutting  take  root  —  a  thrill  that 
-^never.wears.biiL. 

Kalanchoe  bknsfeldlmM  (nitsaidt 
aduma  in  Hebrew)  belongs  to.  the 
crassulaceae  family,  along  with 
some  200  bther  species  of  similar 
succulents.  It  - has  leathery,  dark 
green  leaves  and  flowers  in  red, 
pink,  yellow  and  orange.  A  French 


botanist,  Perrier  de  la  Bathie,  dis¬ 
covered  this  plant  in  Madagascar, 
growing  at  a  height  of  2000  metres. 
He  brought  it  to  France  in  1927,  and 
it  flowered  for  the  first  time  on 
European  soil.  A  few  years  later  the 
Blossfekl  seed  company  of  Berlin 
began  to  mass  produce  this  hand¬ 
some,  flowering  house  plant 
through  seeds  and  stem-cuttings. 
The  Blossfeld  Arm  at  flrst  called  it 
Katanchoe  (its  native  name) 
globulifera  and  later  changed  this 
name  to  Kalanchoe  blossfeldiana,  un¬ 
der  which  it  is  known  today. 
Kalanchoe  and  ail  other  succulents 
evolved  in  dry  areas  of  the  world, 
and  their  general  requirements  are 
related  to  this  habitat:  light  soil  with 
good  drainage,  fresh  air,  sufficient 
light  and  water  during  the  growing 
season  and  a  cool  and  dry  resting 
place  during  dormancy. 

The  best  place  for  a  kalanchoe  is 
ah  east-  or  west-facing  windowsill 
from  spring  to  autumn  and  a  south¬ 
facing  spot  in  winter.  The  green, 
fleshy  (eaves  turn  reddish  in  sunlight 
and  the  large  flower  heads  last  for 
many  weeks. 

This  plant  is  best  kept  at  1 6-26°C.t 
but  it  thrives  also  in  lower 
temperatures.  Some  nurseries  with— 
.  hold  light  in  order  tp  force  the 
kalanchoe  into  early  bloom;  with 
this  method,  some  varieties  can  'beL 
-made-4e  flower-in  -early  -  autumn. 
During  the  Israeli  winter,  it’s  better 
to  keep  this  plant  in  an  unheated 
room. 

When  watered  too  freely,  the 
Kalanchoe's  stems  start  to  rot,  and 
the  plant  dies.  Very  small  amounts 
of  lukewarm  water  (room 


Fashionable  plants 
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temperature)  once  a  week  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  There  is  no  need  to  mist  the 
water-rich  leaves,  as  one  customari¬ 
ly  does  with  other  house-plants  such 
as  ficus,  monslera,  wandering  Jew, 
ferns,  etc.  Like  the  cultivated 
cyclamen,  the  kalanchoe  is  “al¬ 
lergic”  to  heat.  When  room 
temperature  goes  over  26°C.,  its 
flowers  will  loose  their  bright  colour 
and  wilt.  * 


After  the  Kalanchoe's  flowers 
fade,  it  should  be  pruned.  New 
sprouts  will  soon  appear  at  the  tops 
of  the  cut  stems,  and  these  can  be 
used  in  spring  or  early  summer  for 
propagation.  Here's  how.  let  the 
cuttings  dry  for  a  few  days  and  then 
insert  the  young  shoots  into  a  con¬ 
tainer  filled  with  moist  pure  sand  or 
vermiculite.  They  will  take  root  in 
about  three  weeks  time.  Then 
transplant  3-4  rooted  cuttings  to  a 
medium-sized  pot,  filled  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sand,  peat  and  compost  (c- 
quaT  parts)'.'  late  August  o 

"  ■« 

oleracea,  cruv  noi  or  erttv  decorativi  in 
Hebrew).  Cabbage  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cultivated  plants.  Botanists, 
writers  and  philosophers  of  ancient 
times  and  of  the  Middle  Ages  men¬ 
tion  this  plant  under  different,  but 


mostly  similar.  names. 
Theophrastus,  Cato,  Columella, 
Pliny,  Apicus,  Albert  us  Magnus, 
Konrad  von  Meggenburg,  Leonard 
Fuchs.  Hyeronimus  Bosch  and 
many  others  found  reason  to  men¬ 
tion  edible  cabbage  plants  in  their 
writings.  The  ornamental  cabbage, 
however,  is  a  modem  creation, 
which  flrst  appeared  eight  years  ago 
in  Europe.  Its  colourful  leaves  may 
be  green,  white,  yellow,  pink  or  pur¬ 
ple. 


This  decorative  plant  reached 
Israel  in  1979,  and  today  its  seed  is 
readily  available.  Sow  in  nursery 
boxes  or  cold  frames  in  the  same 
way  as  for  edible  cabbage.  When 
seedling  are  10-15  cm.  tall,  and  have 
not  fewer  than  6  leaves,  they  should 
be  transplanted  into  medium-sized 
flower  pots,  filled  with  rich  garden 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  sunny,  position. 
Water  twice  a  week  during  rainless 
periods.  The  best  sowing  period  is  in 
late  August  dr  early  September;. 

patience."  For  a  long 
time  these  plants  will  look  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  edible  cabbages.  Come 
January,  not  sooner,  they  will  show 
their  decorative,  colourful  selves. 

Remove  yellowing  lower  leaves. 
Feed  once  (and  forever)  with  one 


ISRAEL  SINFONIETTA  —  Meadl  Rodu 
efflutacting;  with  Mxorke  Bowgu,  akoe 
(Cotaonttin  Aiflfnftw,  BmiMi,  Js— ry 
I5X  Ami  Ma’xysafc  Slirfbukff 
Tms  (pitokrt);  Haydn:  Oboe  Concerto  to  C; 
Martin:  Oban  Concert  a;  Beethoven: . 
Synpbony  No.  I,  In  CMnJor,  ofat  21. 


Dazzling  display 


THE  NEWEST  composition  from 
Ami  Ma’ayani  demonstrates  his 
beliefin  keeping  to  the  principle  of 
the  Mediterranean  School  —  using 
oriental  or  other  Jewish  folk 
melodies  within  Western  forms 
reaching  to  create-  a  synthesis 
between  East  and  West,  Rudyard 
Kipling's  axiom  “never  the  twain 
shall  meet"  .notwithstanding. . 

The  work’s  rhythmical,  complex¬ 
ities  and  the  other  enonnous  ch al¬ 
ienees  it  places  before  the  orchestra 
were  met,  and  excellently*  so,  by 
Mendi  Rodan  and  his  Sinfonietta, 
which  displayed  some  dazzling  play¬ 
ing. 


MUSIC/Yohanan  Boehm 


Unfortunately,  the  hall's 
acoustics  are  most  disturbing;  air¬ 
waves  do  not  reverberate  normally 
but  are  simply  thrown  back  in  hard, 
dry  sound.  In  particular,  the 
trumpets  were  much  too  obtrusive 
without  the  players  being  at  fault. 

The  Ma’ayani  score’s  abundance 
of  notes  perhaps  do  not  add 
anything  of  consequence,  but  may 
help  to  create  a  background  of  pur¬ 
posely  indistinct  sound  patterns. 
The  treatment  of  the  Yemenite, 
Sephardi,  Eastern  European  and 
Persian  melodies  shows  the  ex¬ 


perienced  hand  of  a  good 
craftsman,  and  the  composer  could 
hardly  have  wished  for  a  better  or. 
more  committed  presentation.  . 

Maurice  Bourgue  impressed  not 
only  with  a  brilliant  technique  and 
seemingly  endless  breath,  but  he 
also  gave  really  exciting  readings  of 
two  concertos:  Haydn's  work  is  of 
ambiguous  authorship  but  possesses 
all  the  pleasant  treats  of  the  period; 
Martinu’s  composition,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  music  of  great  charm  and  of 
weight,  mixing  interestingly 
traditional  treatment  with  more 


contemporary  ideas.  Written  in 
1955,  it  shows  the  composer  at  his 
best  (he  lived  from  1890  to  1959). 
Both  pieces  served  to  show 
Bourgue's  musicianship  and  vir¬ 
tuosity. 

Mendi  Rodan’s  approach  to 
Beethoven  symphonies  never  really 
convinced  me,  and  this  time  he 
again  seemed  much  too  severe  in  his 
altitude.  Some  tempi  were  too  hur- 
.  ried,  and  his  characterization  of  the 
First  Symphony  as  a  work  by  an 
-Angry  Young  Man  spoiled,  in  my 
opinion,  most  of  the  lightness  and 
joie  de  vivre  of  the  master's  early 
music.  Maybe,  the  bad  acoustics 
contributed  to  this  impression  —  it 
is  high  time  for  Beersheba  to 
provide  a  more  appropriate  hall  for 
its  excellent  Sinfonietta  to  give  the 
ensemble  the  conditions  it  so  richly 
deserves. 


Salaried  Worker 


On  January  6,'  1983/  a  general  eottective  agreement  was  signed 
between  the  Histadrut  —  General  Federation  of  Labour,  the  Trade 
Union  Division's  various  sections,  and  the  Economic  Organizations 
Coordinating  Bureau.  In -the  name  of  Hs  various  organizations.  . 

In  accordance  with  this  agreement.  front  January  1, 1983  there  will  be 
a  21.7%  cost,  of  living  increase  payment  bn  the  "Combined  Salary"*,  up 
to  a  ceiling  of  IS33  JJ40  per  month1  or  IS1  JO9.60  per  dey.  ; 

This  agreement  applies  to  all  the.  county's,  salaried  workers,  arid  will 
affect  all  She  country’s  employers  and  workers  after  publication  of  the 

extension  order.  ..  .  . 

Simultaneously,  at  the  demand  of  the  Histadrut.  seveml.of  the  factors 
affecting  worker  income  will.be.updated  as  well. 


Income  Tax  System 


21.7% 

Cost  of  Living 
Increase- 
in  your  next 
salary 


Tax  levels  and  exemption  points  have  been  updated  by  the  full  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living  jridqx  —  25.5%.  f-oHawrngers  the  new.'mcpme.tax  levels  US): 


Tax  Threshold 


tax 

levels 

.  Qctober-Decemtoer  1982 

. _  January 

March  1983 

Salary 
levels.  - 

-  Accumulative' 

-  -  tax 

.Salary ' 

:  levels  • 

Accumulative 

...  tax:-  -- 

25% 

18.500  '. 

'  •4«25. 

23200  ■ 

.-  5,800 

35% 

25.300 

1 .  7.005' 

3L70O  . 

■  8775  . 

45%  • 

33.300  ’* 

10,805...  .. 

.41.800 

.  .-13,320  ' 

50%  .  V  -. 

45,600 

v  16.755 

.  57,200  ' 

..2US20 . , 

60%  . 

.  Each  additional  shekel 

•  iach  additional  shekel 

"Exemption. 

point  value 

IS  537 

IS674 

The  tax  threshold  as-  weJl"  has  been  upped  from  January  1 . 1 983  at  a  rate  of 
25.5%  ■' 


Children’s  Allowances 


Together  with  the  updating  of  exemption  points,  from  January  1.  1983 
updating  has  taken  place  of  the  value  of  the  points  according  to  which 
children's  allowance  payments  are  made  by  the  National  Insurance 
Institute.  This  has  also  been  fixed  at  the  sum  of  IS674  per  point  for  this 
period,  due  to  the  25.5%  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  index. 

*  "Combined  Salary",  as  determined  in  the  labour 
.  agreements  in  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy. 


As  stated  above,  the  value  of  aWexemptioil  point.qn  January  1.  1963  is 
IS  674/month  -  •  ' 

As  previously,  a  s'fnrfs'  pmsort.-arwl_8 

entitled  to  2%  exemption  points,  thevalue  of  which  (from  January  1.  19B3) 
is  IS  1,516.50/month.  A  married  men  whose  wHe.  does  not  work  gets  3  Y* 
pointy,  with  a  value  of. IS*  2i1 80.50/month.  -r. 


-Salaried  workers,  must  demand  that  their  employers  pay 
them  the  above  listed  increases. 

Additional  details  on  the  wage  agreements  are  available 
at  the  trade  union  secretariats,  and  the  labour  federations 
and  councils  throughout  the  country. 


A  moifter.wwiwiKte  »  2V‘  exe.m_Pt.on  Mints.  P'us  one  point  tor. 

each  child  up  to  the  age  of  Ts.  .;  : 


Histadrut  — 

General  Federation  of  Labour 
Executive 

Trade  Union  Division 


teaspoonful  of  osraocote,  general 
fertilizer  in  the  form  of  coaled 
grains.  Spray  occasionally  with  a 
malathion  solution  against  aphids 
(Icc.  for  1  litre  water). 

Cabbages  are  very  strong, 
weatber-resistant  plants,  which  will 
not  suffer  from  low  temperatures. 
In  late  spring  or  early  summer,  cab¬ 
bages  will  pay  you  another 
“dividend”  for  good  care:  bright 
yellow  flowers.  When  these  fade, 
seedpods  will  appear.  Collect  and 
dry  them  and  then  sow  in  a  seedbox 
in  early  autumn. 

Fratt  trees.  The  best  planting 
period  for  fruit  trees  in  Israel  is 
from  the  middle  of  January  until  the 
end  of  February.  Grapes,  however, 
should  be  planted  at  the  end  of 


February,  when  all  danger  of  frost 
has  passed.  Nurseries  this  year  have 
an  abundance  of  deciduous  (bare- 
rooted)  fruit  trees  for  IS70-1S80  a 
sapling.  In  this  category,  choose 
from  the  following:  almond,  apple, 
apricot,  pecan,  peach,  pear,  plum 
and  cherry  trees. 

Grapes  in  a  variety  of  species  are 
also  available  for  the  same  price. 
Citrus  trees,  in  big  tins  or  plastic 
bags,  now  go  for  IS 1 50  each.  Also 
available  are  subtropical  trees  like 
avocado  (not  for  the  hilly  areas!) 
fig.  guava,  mango  and  pomegranate. 
Or  now  that  the  Tu  Bishvat  season 
is  here,  you  might  want  to  plant 
olives,  loquat,  or  date  palm  trees. 

How  to  plant.  Prepare  all  planting 
holes  and  make  sure  they  are  big 
enough  (60-70  cm.  wide  and  deep) 
When  digging,  get  rid  of  all  big 
stones,  perennial  weeds  and  old  tree 
roots. 

Mix  your  local  soil  with  compost 
(50:50)  and  fill  one  third  of  the  hole 
with  the  soil  mix.  Very  young  sap¬ 
lings  should  be  planted  a  few  cen¬ 
timetres  lower  than  they  were  in  the 
nursery,  but  bigger  ones  should  go 


in  just  as  they  grew  before.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  planting  of  rose  bushes, 
the  thickened  grafting  point  should 
be  completely  covered  with  soil. 

Step  around  the  planted  tree  to 
avoid  air  pockets.  Fix  the  plant  up¬ 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  hole.  Then 
insert  a  strong  stick,  not  less  than 
one  metre  long,  close  to  the  planted 
sapling  and  tie  with  raffia  or  use  the 
special  carton-wire  band  now 
available  at  nurseries  or  household 
shops. 

Watering.  A  shallow,  saucer-like 
depression  / tsolohat )  around  the 
young  plant  will  conserve  water  and 
be  an  aid  until  the  young  tree  is 
established.  Mulching  with  dry  tree 
leaves  or  wood  shavings  also  helps 
to  retain  moisture.  Mulch  is  also  a 
protection  against  dangerous  night 
frosts  and  suppresses  weed  growth. 

Water  with  a  watering  can  or  a 
bucket  immediately  after  planting 
and  water  once  a  week  during 
rainless  periods.  Never  allow  a  new¬ 
ly  planted  tree  to  dry  out.  No 
chemical  or  other  plantfood  is 
needed  (other  than  initial  compost) 
during  the  flrst  growing  season. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
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"  .Jerusalem  District  .  _ 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Commercial  Construction  in  Beersheba. 

Tender  No.  BS/82/86 


The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  development  contract  for  an  area,  details  of  which  at  the  time 
of  publication  of  this  tender,  were  as  follows: 


Parcel 

Approx. 

No.  of 

Minimum  - 

Deposit 

Block 

portions 

area  (sq.m.) 

floors 

price  (IS) 

(IS) 

38008 

2-3 

490 

2 

6.201.630 

300X100 

In  accordance  with  Municipal  Building  Programme  177/03/5  (already  deposited).  Old  City,  construction 
percentages  are:  80%  on  ground  floor.  40%  top  floor  with  30%  for  pillared  area. 

Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  our  Beersheba  district  office.  Rahov  Ben-Zvi  (above 
Yahalom  halls)  during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  February  8. 1983.  Bids  notin  the  tender  postbox  on  the  above  date 
will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid. 


Haifa  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Construction  of  Housing  Units  on  Rehov  Abas 


in  Haifa 


Tender  No.  H/82/87 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  the  signing  of  a  development  contract  for  an  area,  details  of 
which  at  the  time  of  publication  of  this  tender,  were  as  follows: 


Approx. 

No.  of 

Minimum 

Deposit 

Block 

Parcel 

area  (sq.m.) 

floors 

price  (IS) 

(IS| 

10814 

59 

982 

2 

2.471 .000 

120.000 

In  accordance  with  Municipal  Building  Programme  HF/853A.  the  gross  building  percentage  for  both  floors 
together  is  35%.  The  total  licensed  area  is  344sq.m.  Shingled  roof  is  mandatory. 

Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  evailable  at  our  Haifa  district  office.  13  Rehov  Ha'atzmaut.  Haifa, 
during  regular  working  hours. 

Deed  fine  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  February  7, 19B3.  Bids  not  in  the  tender  postbox  at  the  above  date 

will  not  be  considered 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid. 


ISRAEL  LANDS  ADMINISTRATION 
Jerusalem  District 


As  Organizing  of  (tamps  for  Partie&atitm  1b  tbs  Drawing  for  Rots 
for  Owner-Occupier  Construction,  Smdianot  Bamot,  Jerusalem 

tiqn  on  other  than  Origin  plots,  b 
!  to  allot  to  companies,  3  plots : 


With  tha  aim  of  BDCaora t 

purpose,  the  Israel  Lanas  Administration  is  planning 
units,  for  construction  by  *h»n»  companies  at  Bamot  03  in  Jerusalem. 

There  will  be  a  plots  drawing  among  the  companies  who  meet  the  following  conditions: 


tel 


participate. 

on  the  plot  allotted  to  it,  only  for  tty  members  and  for  residential 


Only  properly  registered 
Every  company  must  nnd 
purposes. 

A  company  may  be  afintud  one  {dot  only. 

r>mpBTiU«  particnwting  in  tbs  drawing  may  not  include  in  its  members  list  those  listed  as  members  In  other 
companies  participating  in  the  drawing. 

Compeniea  participating  In  the  drawing  must  present  to  the  Lands  Administration  at  registration  time,  a 
ran  firmed  list  of  its  membezs.  The  Lands  Administration  may  nullify  the  participation  of  any  company  with 
members  listed  as  members  in  annfiim-  company  participating  in  the  drawing. 

Companies  with  less  50  members  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  for  the  drawing.  Companies  that 
hare  been  allotted  plots  must  undertake,  prior  to  concluding  the  development  contract,  to  supplement  tha 
number  or  members  to  conform  with  the  number  of  permitted  housing  units  on  the  allotted  plots. 
Change  to  the  memhw*  listing  of  companies  to  whom  plots  have  been  allotted,  will  be  permitted  only  upon 
authorisation  of  the  Israel  Lands  Administration. 

Only  residents  of  Israel  who  have  completed^  their  military  service  and  are  at  least  21  years  of  ago,  may 
register  as  members  in  companies  participating  in  the  drawing.  Residents  of  foreign  countries  who  have 
opened  an  immigrant  EQe  and  are  piwnwing  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  may  also  register  as  company  members, 
provided  that  such  planned  aliys  has  been  confirmed  fay  the  Jewish  Agency*  Aliya  Department. 

AH  the  above  notwithstanding,  the  following  may  not  register  as  members  in  drawing  participant 
companies: 

Anyone  with  an  Israel  Lands  Administration  plot  meant  for  owner  occupier  construction,  regardless  of 
whether  the  plot  is  empty,  built  up  or  on  which  construction  has  begun. 

The  T-ht»h*  Administration  may  nullify  a  company's  participation  in  the  drawing  if  the  company’s  members 

the  above  conditions. 


hst  includes  persons  who  do  not  meet  the 


3. 


4. 


tawing,  ] 
},  for  the 


ts  drawing, 
drawing,  in  accordance 


Where  more  than  3  companies  have  registered  for 

determine  which  of  the  companies  will  participate,  m  the  following  stage, 

Plot  prices  will  he  dotanafoed  by  tha  Government  Assessor  close  to  the  time  fixed  for 
with  Lands  Administration  procedure. 

5.  The  Israel  Lands  Administration  will  issue  a  press  announcement,  within  45  days  of  the  publication  of  the 
prese&t'notice,  of  an  invitation  to  companies  to  participate  in  the  drawing. 

6.  Hfidnoal  are  available  at  tin  Israel  Lands  Administration  offices,  Jerusalem  District.  34  Britov  Ben- 

Yrimda,  Jamalem- 
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Pharmacies  exempt  from  big  rent  hike  Technological  Resources 

By  AARON  SITTNER  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  their  , 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  I  plans  IS170in.  stock  issue 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Private  pharmacists  operating  in 
leased  premises  won  their  battle 
Friday  against  substantial  rent  in¬ 
creases.  the  Jerusalem  Merchants 
Association  announced. 

Association^  secretary  Avraham 
Birnbaum,  who  has  been  leading 
the  fight,  said  he  has  been  informed 
by  the  Housing  Ministry  that 
chemists'  shops  have  been  removed 
from  the  list  of  businesses  in  which 
rent  control  will  be  partially  lifted. 

This  partial  decontrol  will  mean 
operators  of  such  businesses  in 
other  than  self-owned  quarters  will 
have  to  pay  much  more  than  the  300 
per  cent  increase  that  became  effec¬ 
tive  on  January  I. 

According  to  Birnbaum,  their  an¬ 
nual  rents  could  go  as  high  as  seven 


per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  their 
premises  “and  this  will  probably 
drive  many  people  out  of  business." 

Meanwhile,  the  Jerusalem 
municipality’s  public  health  services 
department  repeated  its  warning  to 
the  capital's  chemists  on  night  and 
Sabbath  opening  hours. 

Acting  on  a  citizen's  complaint, 
the  department  noted  some  phar¬ 
macies  fail  to  post  an  illuminated 
sign  outside  their  shops  directing 
customers  to  the  nearest 
“emergency  pharmacy”  on  duty  to 
supply  urgently  needed  medicines. 

A  municipal  bylaw  requires  the 
day's  duty  pharmacy  to  be  open 
from  7  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  From  10  p.m. 
till  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning 
the  pharmacist  must  stand  by  at  the 
address  and  telephone  number  he 
supplies,  and  provide  medicines  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  doctor's  prescription. 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Technological 
Resources  is  a  holding  company  set 
up  in  November  to  specialize  in  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  ex¬ 
isting  high-technology  enterprises. 
The  company  plans  to  float  a  IS170 
million  stock  issue  al  the  end  of  this 
month,  its  general  manager,  Shmuel 
Dechner.  said  yesterday. 

“At  present  we  are  in  various 
stages  of  negotiation  with  two  large 
and  six  small  companies,"  he  said. 
“The  money  raised  on  the  stock 
market  will  be  used  for  their 
purchase.’’ 

Ths  company  was  set  up  with  an 
initial  paid-up  capital  of  IS600m.  Of 
this  sum,  some  IS550m.  has  been 
earmarked  for  the  seven  companies 
already  acquired.  These  companies 


deal  wih  making  medical  instru¬ 
ments,  heating  elements  for  rugs 
and  industrialized  building 
methods.  Two  of  them  produce 
computer  software  and  other  make 
telephones  and  optical  instruments. 

The  Rieger- Fishman  group  owns 
25. 5  per  cent  of  Technological 
Resources,  with  another  12.6  per 
cent  in  the  hands  of  a  group  which 
does  not  want  its  name  revealed.  A 
parcel  of  12.6  per  cent  is  in  the 
hands  of  Hakibbutz  Ha’artzi,  which 
plans  to  use  Technological 
Resources  as  an  outlet  for  its  own 
sophisticated  industrial  products  as 
well  as  having  it  set  up  future  plants 
in  its  kibbutzim.  A  Canadian  group 
holds  nine  per  cent,  while  Dechner 
himself  has  five  per  cent.  Similar 
amounts  are  held  by  other  Israelis, 
including  Avraham  Shapira,  MK. 


Looking  for  greener  pastures? 

Your  grass  can  be  greener, 
your  house  plants  healthier, 
your  Fruit  trees  more  fruitful, 
if  you  master  the  mvsteries  taught  at 

GREEN  DAYS 

a  3-day  seminar  on  amateur  gardenine, 
led  by 

WALTER  FRANKL 

gardening  columnist  of  The  Jerusalem  Post. 
author  of  the  Israel  Gardening  Encyclopedia, 
Distinguished  Citizen  of  Jerusalem, 
teacher  of  horticulture. 

■  Three  days  of  lectures,  slides,  and  demonstrations 
in  a  casual,  friendly  atmosphere 

■  Comprehensive  instruction  on  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects  of  gardening 

•  £*Pert  sttace  on  planting  flowers,  vegetables, 
herbs,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  cacti,  lawns  and 
more 

*  •  Recreation  and  relaxation  on  the  shores  of  the 

Kinnereth 

*  •  class  food  and  five-star  accommodation,  at  a 
F  special  package  rate 

Sunday  through  Tuesday, 
FEBRUARY  6-8,  1983 

For  more  information,  call  Miriam  at  the 
Gaiei  Kinnereth  Hotel,  Tiberias.  Tel.  067-92331. 


Egypt’s  foreign  debt  now  13.5  billion  pounds 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  —  Egypt's  foreign 
debt  stands  at  13 .5  billion  Egyptian 
pounds  (S16.2  b.),  Economy 
Minister  Mustapha  Kamel  Saeed 
said  in  an  interview  published 
yesterday. 

Saeed  told  the  semi-official  new¬ 
spaper  A  l- A  hr  am  that  servicing  the 
debt  consumed  17  or  18  per  cent  of 
Egypt's  foreign  currency  earnings. 
“So  long  as  this  percentage  does  not 
exceed  the  25  per  cent  mark,  we  are 
on  the  safe  side,"  the  minister  said. 

Saeed  added  that  Egypt’s  debt 
would  reach  16.5  billion  Egyptian 


pounds  (S19.8  b.)  by  the  end  of  the 
five-year  economic  plan  due  to  be 
launched  this  year. 

He  predicted  that  by  then  the 
ratio  of  debt  servicing  to  foreign 
currency  earnings  would  be  only 
15.5  per  cent. _ , 

MIDDLE  EAST  TRIP.  —  World 
Bank  president  Tom  Clausen,  who 
has  been  meeting  financial  officials 
in  Switzerland  was  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait,  oyer  the  weekend.  He 
will  spend  die  rest  of  this  week  in 
Egypt,  holding  wide-ranging  dis¬ 
cussions. 


□■burp  inuK'Ji 

THE  JERUSALEM  THEATRE  EZJ  U 

NEW  IN  JERUSALEM  —  HEBREW  THEATRE 
IN  ENGLISH  * 

"GOOD" 

By  C.P.  Taylor 

Presented  by  The  Cameri  Theatre 
Director:  ilan  Honan 

Simultaneous  translation  into  English  (earphones) 

At  The  Jerusalem  Theatre. 

Tuesday.  Jan.  18.  1983  at  8.30  p.m.  Tuesday.  Feb.  8. 1983  at  8.30  p.m. 

Tickets:  Jerusalem  Theatre  Box  Office.  20.  Marcus  St.  Tel.  667167. 
Sunday — Thursday.  4.00-8.00  p.m. 


BUSINESS 

BRIEFS 

■  Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

THE  DISCOUNT  BANK  has 
raised  from  IS40.000  to  IS  100,000 
the  amount  which  members  of  its 
Tamar  and  Gefen  provident  funds 
receive  in  case  of  death.  In  case  of 
accidental  death,  the  sum  is  IS20- 
0,000. 

MORE  THAN  300  Israeli  firms  : 
have  opened  offices  in  the  U.S.  to  ■ 
promote  their  exports.  Recently, 
Israel’s  commercial  representive  in  ; 
the  U.S.,  Shmuel  Ben-Tovim,  an-  j 
no  unced  publication  of  a .  guide 
listing  ail  places  where  Israeli  goods  j 
are  sold  in  the  U.S.  .| 

MA’ALOT  is  the  leading  ex-  | 
porter  among  development  towns^ ! 
Last  year  its  29  plants  exported  j 
goods  valued  at  $80  million.,  with 
the  bulk  coming  from  Elscint  and 
Gibior.  Beersheba*  which  is  also 
defined  as  a  development  town,  is  in  ! 
second  place  with  exports  of  $74m. 
from  its  172  plants.  In  third  place  is 
Migdai  Ha’emek,  with  exports  of 
$49m.  from  its  52  plants. 

IMPORTS  OF  TILES  in  the 
January  through  October  period  of 
1982  stood  at  S8.5m.,  a  nine  per  cent 
increase  over  the  same  period  in 
1981.,  according  to  Koor.  It  was 
noted  that  a  large  portion  of  these 
imports  were  sold  here  at  “dum¬ 
ping”  prices. ' 

Hapoatim’s  Nofesh  83 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Bank  Hapoalim  has 
launched  a  new  type  of  short-term 
savings  plan,  Nofesh  83,  which  al¬ 
lows  clients  to  save  for  periods  of 
between  three  and  nine  months, 
either  in  dollars  or  in  shekels. 
Deposits  can  be  made  on  a  one-time 
or  monthly. basis. 

At  the  end  of  the  savings  period 
the  client  can  obtain  a  loan  on  con¬ 
venient  terms.  In  addition,"  he  en¬ 
joys  interest  on  his  savings,  exemp¬ 
tion  from  commission  on  foreign 
currency  bought  for  deposit  in  this 
programme,  and  exemption  from 
commission  on  travellers  cheques 
bought  with  the  money  saved.  . 


The  Jerusalem  Post  is  introducing  a  weekly  column  m 
which  its  Finance  Reporter  answers  readers’  questions  on 
all  financial  matters. 

Your  money  and  your  questions 

8v  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN  info  account  the  rise  in  the  Cost-cf. 


QUESTION:  Shoal*  seU 
wfnritfan  to  cover  my  owe iraftt 

ANSWER:  When  share  and  bond 
prices  are  advancing  rapidly,  die 
rise  in  the  value  of  a  person’s  invest¬ 
ments  generally  outpaces  the  cost  of 
hi*  overdraft.  Interest  charged  by 
the  banks  in  1982  was  considerably 
less  than*  the  average  rise  in  the 
General  Share  Index. 

The  cost  of  the  borrowed  mosey, 
however,  should  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  when  calculating  gains  or  los¬ 
ses  resulting  from  investments 
which  originated  from  overdrafts  or 
borrowed  funds. 

QUESTION:  What  are  “righto”? 

ANSWER:  ’’Rights”  are  the  en¬ 
titlement  and  privilege  extended  to 
shareholders  to  subscribe  to  a  new 
financing  issue  by  the  company  con¬ 
cerned.  The  shareholder,  has  the 
choice  of  selling  his  “rights”  on  the 
open  market,  when  trading  opens  in 
them,  or  he  may  exercise  the 
“rights,”  and  subscribe  to  the 
financing  issue  which  is  usually  of¬ 
fered  preferential  rates. 

Banks  or  brokers,  unless  given  in¬ 
structions  to  the  contrary,  will  sefl 
the  “rights”  on  behalf  of  the  owners 
and  credit  their  accounts  with  the 
counter  value. 

QUESTION:  What  b  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  “nominal  yield”  and 
‘‘real  yield”? 

ASNWER:  "Nominal  yield”  is 
the  percentage  expression  of  a  gain 
or  loss  resulting  from  an  investment, 
.Suppose  you  invested  IS 10,000  in  a 
given  security  and  sold  it  a  year 
later  for  IS25,000.  The  “nominal 
gain”  is-IS 15,000,  or  150  per  cent 

The  “real  yield,”  however,  takes 

CUTBACK.  — The  Soviet  Union 
has  boosted  its  grain  imports  slightly 
this  winter,  but -still  is  expected  to 
cut  back  by  about  22  per  cent  from 
the  record  levels  of  last  year,  die 
U.S,  Agriculture  Department  said 
Friday.  r 


into  account  the  rise  in  the  Cost-cf. 
Living  Index  during  the  period  the 
.  investment  was  held. 

Thus  if  the  above  investment  W 
held  throughout  1982,  you-  must, 
take  into  account  die  rise  in  th£ 
Cost-of- Living- Index  over  thgtV 
period. 

The  index  rose  in  1982  by  13l£ 
per  cent.  Adjusting  the  “nominal, 
yield"  tor  this  inflationary  rise,  the 
“real  yield”  comes  to  8  per  cea^.. 
(Ths  figure  is  arrived  at  by  using 
complicated  formula).  “Nominal?, 
and  “real”  yields  may  be  positive 
negative,  depending  on  the  success 
or  failure  of  an  investment.  ._,T 

QUESTION:  What  are  the  osteal 
farts? 

ANSWER:  Mutual  funds,  or  ufiff. 
trusts,  are  managed  by  profession^ 
portfolio  managers.  The '  funds 
diversify  their  investments  and  tlnri 
spread  ail  risk. 

A  mutual  fund  is  generally  be* 
suited  to  the  small  investor 
wants  the  benefits  of  profes*ioajd 
management  and  a  minimum  dr 
risk.  Funds  have  different  invent 
meet  policies.  Some  concentrate  q i 
shares,  others  on  index-Unkeff' 
bonds,  still  otheis  on  foreign  cure' 
rency  investments.  The  investment1 
policy  of  a  fund  should  meet  ttg1 
desire  of  the  investor  to  concentrate 
in  a  specific  area.  Most  funds  are 
run  by  banks  and  brokerage  homo. 

Information  in  Ms  cofumn  coma 
from  sources  we  believe  to  be  n&oftfe 
but  **  do  not  guarantee  accuracy  at 
completeness.  It  is  not  meant  as  t 
form  of  recommendation. 

SMALL  RISE.  —  Wholesale  prices 
in  the  U.5.  last  year  rose  only  35 
per  cent,  the  smallest  annual  gab 
over  a  decade,  the  government  stu  . 
on  Friday. 

But  the  good  news  on  the -biter 
lion  front  was  partially  offset  by 
figures  showing  that  industrial  on-  ! 
put  fell  0. 1  per  cent  in  December— 
the  15th  decline  m  the  past 'ft  ] 
months.  • 


IN-ONE  CROSSWORD 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at  IS  1 20.70  per  line  including  VAT.  insertion  every  day  costs 
1S2386J0  including  V.\T  pet  month.  Copy  accepted  al  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agents. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel  Museum.  Exhibitions:  Permanent  Col- 
lection  of  Judaica.  Art  and  Archaeology:  Por¬ 
tables.  From  Museum  collection  of 
architeology.  ethnography.  Judaica.  an  and 
design  (opens  18.1).  Primitive  An  from  the 
Museum  Collection:  Open  Eye.  design  by 
Sandberg:  Touch,  children's  exhibition; 
Be/ulcl  1906-1929:  Art  of  Bezalel  Teachers: 
Tip  of  the  Iceberg  No.  I.  19th  century  French 
drawings  and  prints  front  Museum  collection: 
Toys  and  Games  of  the  Ancient  World 
(Rockefeller  Museum):  Wonderful  World  of 
Paper  (Paley  Centre):  Special  Exhibits: 
Islamic  Armour.  Iran  I7th-I8ih  century 
(Rockefeller  Museum):  Japanese  Miniature 
Sculpture.  Nctsuke  and  Inro.  I8th-I9th  cen¬ 
tury:  Hanukka  Lamp,  early  17th  century. 
Poland:  Model  or  Shrme.  pottery  9th-8th  cen¬ 
tury  BCE.  Small  Figurines  of  Humans.  Naha! 
Oren  limestone  figures,  early  Neolithic  period: 
Olay  Jug  and  Juglet.  Middle  Canaanitc  period 
I1A  (early  2nd  millennium  BCE1. 

Visiting  Hodrs:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  II: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  2.30:  Special  guided 
roar  pr  Shrine  of  the  Book.  3  Jlfc  "Chitty  Chiuy 
Bong  Bang,  children's  film.  8.30:  Lecture. 
“The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Bezalel"  by  Dr.  Gideorr 
Gfr.u-F'ricdlander.  Bezalel  Acadcmv. 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HADASSAH  —  Guided  tour  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hourly  tours  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  and 
Kud.issah  Ml.  Scopus.  *  Information,  reserva¬ 
tions.  02-416333.  02-426271. 

Hebrew  University: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  1 1  a.m.  from  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building.  Gival  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  M  a_m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9  and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details:  Tel.  02-882819. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


American  MizreeU  Women.  Free  Morning 
gg*;-  *  Alkalai  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 

Tel  A?iv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel  Aviv  Museum.  Exhibitions:  City  and  Ah: 
Di/engoff  House;  Tel  Aviv.  Early 
Photographs;  East  or  West.  Architecture  in 
Israel  1420-1933:  Collections:  Israeli  Art  1960- 
1980;  Classical  Art  from  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries;  Impressionism  and  Post  Impres¬ 
sionism.  20th  Century  Art  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States:  Archipenko.  Early  Works 
(I9IO-192I  l.  New  Exhibition  (opens  17.1.83  al 
7  p.m.»:  Arman:  Parade  of  Objects,  Retrospec- . 
live  1455-1982. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
American  MizracU  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  220187.  243106. 
WIZO:  To  visit  our  projecis  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem.  226060:  Haifa.  89337 
PIONEER  WOMEN  —  N.VAMAT.  Morning 
lours.  Call  for  reservations  Tel  Aviv,  236096. 

Haifa 

What's  On  In  Haifa,  dial  04-640840. 

Rebovot 

The  W'etzmunn  Institute.  Grounds  open  to 
public  from  8.00  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  Visitors  in- , 
viied  to  see  audio-visual  programme  on  In¬ 
stitute's  research  activities,  shown  regularly  at 
1 1 .00  a.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  Friday  1 1.00  a.m.  on- 
ly. 

Tours  of  tbe  Wdznann  House  every  half  hour 
from  10.00  io  3.30  p.m..  Sunday  to  Thursday.', 
Nominal  fee  for  admission  to  Weizmann 
House. 

No  visits  on  Saturdays  and  holidays. 


Jerusalem:  Kupat  Hoiim  Cl&lit.  Romema, 
523141.  Balsam.  Salah  Eddin.  272313. 
Shu’afat.  Shu'afat  Road.  810108.  Dar  Eldawa, 
Herod's  Gate.  282058. 

TeFAriv:  Yani.  67  Yehuda  Halevi.  612474. 
Kupat  Hoiim  Clalit,  7  Amsterdam,  225142. 
Netanya:  Laniado.  Kiryat  Zans,  36071. 

Haifa:  Yavne.  7  Ibn  Sina,  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Hoiim  (pediatrics.  EN.T.), 
Hadassah  E.K.  (internal,'  surgery, 
orthopedies).  Misgav  Ladach  (obstetrics), 
Shaarc  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 

Tet-Ativ:  Rolcah  (pediatrics,  internal  sur¬ 
gery) 

Netanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology,  surgery). 

Misgav  Ladach:  Open  tine  44  p.m.  every 
Monday  answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
sterility,  sexual  functioning  and  family  plann¬ 
ing  problems.  Tef.  02-633356. 


Magen  David  Adorn  first  aid  centres  are  open 
from  8  p.m.  to  7  sliti.  Emergency  home  nils 
by  doctors  at  fixed  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  about  rebate. 

Phone  numbers;  Jcrualem.Tel  Aviv,  Haifa,' — 
101.  Dun  Region  (Ram at  Gan,  Bnei  Bralo- 
Givatayim)  —  781 11 1. 

Ashdod  2222  '  Nazareth  543J3 

Ashkelon  23333  Netanya  23333 

Bat  Yam  58555/6  Petah  Tikva  912333 

Beersheba  78333  Rehovot  054-5 1333 

Eilat  72333  Rishon  LeZion  942333 

Hadera  22333  Safed  30333  . 

■Hoi on  803)33(4  Tiberias  20111 

Naharlya  923333 

“Eras”  —  Mental  Health  First  Aid,  TeL: 
Jerusalem  669911.  Td  Aviv  293311,  Hatb  938- 
888.  Beersheba  32111,  Netanya  35316. 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  boors),  for  bdp  caD' 
Td  Aviv  —  234819.  Jerusalem  —  810110,  and 
Haifa  —  88791. 


POLICE 


1 


FLIGHTS 


J 


Dial  100  In  most  parts  of  the  country.  In  Tiberias 
dial  924444,  Kiryat  Shmona  40444. 

GIVE  SOLDIERS 
LIFTS 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.35  English  6  8.50  Geography  7-9  9.20 
English  5  10.05  Mathematics  4  10 JO 
Programme  for  Kindergarteners  11.00 
Spoken  Arabic  11.15  Math/GcomcUy  6 

1 1.30  Mnth/Geornetry  5  11.45-  English  7 
12.05  English  8  12  JO  Literature  9-12  13.05* 
High  School  Science  16.00  Handicrafts 

16.10  Battle  of  the  Planets  16.40  Follow 
Me  —  Beginner’s  English  for  Adults  I7.00i 
A  New  Evening  ■ —  live  magazine 
CHILDREN’S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  3.  4  555  —  The  Magic  Hat 

17.50  Soup  and  Me  —  children’s  drama 
18.15  Cartoons 

ARAJUC-LaNGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  roundup 
18.32  Sports 

(9,27  Programme  Trailer 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.03  Fame.  Pofc  14  of  a  16-part  sens 
based  on  the  film  about  a  New  York-* 
performing  arts  school;  Come  One,  Come 

30.50  Stop  —  weekly  road  safety  corner 
2J.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21.30  Portraits  —  series  on  Israeli 
Mid  .writers:  Nissim  Aloiti 


22. 10  This  Is  the  Time  —  weekly  interview 
show 

23.00  Kaz  —  weekly  series  about  a  lawyer 
who  has  just  completed  his  legal  studies 
while  in  prison:  No  Way  to  Treat  a  Lady 
23.45  News 

-  JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

I7J0  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  18.25. 
(JTV  3)  Little  House  on  the  Prairie  19.00 
News  in  French  1 9 JO  News  in  Hebrew 
20.00  News  in  Arabic  20 JO  The  Other 
"Arf  21.10  Documentary  22.00  News  in 
English  22.15  The  Agatha  Christie  Hour 


ON  THE  AIR 


First  Programme 

,6.11  Musical  Clock 

7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Morning  Melodies 
8.05  Mozart:  Symphony  No.39.  K-543 
(Israel  Philharmonic,  Mehta):  Debussy: 
L  apres-midi  d'un  faune  (Luxembourg),' 
Bach-Moznst:  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F 
Major:  Beethoven:  Piano  Sonata  No.l; 
OpJ.  No.l  (Glen  Gould);  Bait  ok:  3  Vil¬ 
lage  Scenes  for  Female  Voices;  Tdemeum: 
Concerto  for  Oboe  d'amore  (Heinz  Hol- 
liger):  Bloch:  Shelomo  (Rostropovich, 
French  National,  Bernstein) 

10.05  Gorelli:  Concerto  Grosso  in  C 
Minor  (Israel  Chamber  Orchestra,  Edgar 


Xosma):  Bartofc  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
(Boston.  Kubelik) 

1 1.00  Sephardi  Traditions 

M.I5  Elementary  School  Broadcasts 

1 1.30  Education  for  All 

12.05  Haydn:  Trio  in  E  Minor  (Yuval); 
Schumann:  3  Songs  (Christa  Ludwig,  Ruth 
Mense):  Picme:  Cello  Sonata  (Raphael 
Sommer,  Daniel  Adni) 

■  13.00  Artists'  Parade  —  music  by  Rossini, 
Cornelius.  Bach,  Hindemith,  Cimarosa, 
Faure,  Hahn  and  Spohr 

14.10  Children’;  programmes 

15.30  World  of  Science  (repeat) 

15.55  Notes  on  a  New  Book 

16.05  Borodin:  String  Quartet  No.l; 
Bruch:  Concerto  for  2  Pianos;  Milhaud: 
Le  bocuf  sur  le  toil  (Bernstein) 

I7J5  Programmes  for  Olim 
20.05  Everyman's  University  ... 

2035  The  European  Broadcasting  Union. 
—  Concert  from  Spain  —  Hie  Spanish 
Radio  Symphony  Orchestra,  Ren  git 
Gakmcn  (Turkey)  conducting;  James 
Campbell  (Canada)  —  Eric  Soyny 
(Ireland):  Canzone;  Weber  ■  Clarinet 
;  Concerto  No.l ;  Mahler:  Symphony  No.l 

22.30  JUfiectioiU  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week  by  Rabbi  Zephanb  Drori 

,23.00  Listen  Carefully  —  discussion  on 
speorks  by  Crumb.  Ligeti  and 'Monteverdi 
‘  00.10  Choral  music  from  die  early  16th 
'"century  —  works  by  Dufay,  Brum  met 
Isaak,  Josquin  des  Pres  and  Janequifl 


24-HOUR  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
CaO  03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  lines)  *. ' 


Second  Prognuttmc 

6.06  Morning  Sounds 

6J0  University  on  the  Air  —  Prof.  Yosef 

Ben  Shlomo  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 

Spinoza 

I’SI  :™T'  —  witil  A1®*  Ansky 
«  LDF  Mwning  Newsreel 
?’.PLRlSf“  .Now  —  with  Rafi  Reshef 
11.05  Musical  Requests  —  with  Shira 
Gen 

12.05  Israeli  Winter  —  with  Eli  Yisraeli 
13.05  One  and  to' the  .  Point  —  midday 
magaane 

terviews  and  reviews 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon  —  Hebrew 

songs 

Evening  Newsreel 
.S' S5  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 
19.05  Music  Today  —  Music  Magazine 
20.05  Israel  Rock 
21.00-  Mabat  Newsreel  ■  " 

Unhenhy  on  the  Air  (repeat) 

22.05  Popular  songs 

3.05  Middle  of  the  Road  (repeat) 

00.05  Night  Birds  —  songs,  char  with  Yaei 
Dan 


6.12  Gymnastics 
6.22  Agricultural  Broadcasts 
6JS  Editorial  Review 
.  6.54  Green  Light  —  drivers'  corner 
7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 
8.05  First  Thing  —  with  Ehtsd  Manor 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

3  Animal  not  exactly 
stout  (5)  ,  ...i- 

8  Some  Gutlandtefr  iitb-^ 
ber  plant  (5) 

10  Hold  up  the  Spanish, 
but  not  during  the 
night  (5) 

l  I  I  am  wrong  in.  intent 
(3) 

12  The  plant  I  have  on 
either  side  (5) 

13  It’s  a  question  of 
taking  things  badly  (7) 

15  New  book  (5) 

>8  He  figures  -out  an  arti¬ 
cle  (3) 

19  Scene  of  projected 
productions  (6) 

21  They  may  be  on  the 
air  or  airless  (7) 

22  Somewhat  ravaged  by 
•  time?  (4) 

23  Snappish  dog  at  the 
end  of  the  street  (4) 

24  Seminar  arranged  for  . 
servicemen  (7) 

26  Head  of  the  plant  (6) 

29  Spoil  Mary  no  end!  (3) 

31  Leave  town  (5) 

32  Tie  Benn  In  knots, 
Michael!  (7) 

34  Being  sober  keeps  Sid 
out  of  the  array!  (5) 

35  Live  in  the  area  (3) 

36  AH  for  a  baby  boy  (5) 

37  He  may  walk  all  the 
way'without  a  hitch  (5) 

38  Smooth  piece  of  tulle, 
velvet,  etc.  (5) 

DOWN 

1  The  confusion  when 
Charles  gets  out  for  a 
duck  (5) 

2  Fell  out  of  the  drier  l 
(7)< 

4  Point  a  toy  out  for  a 
boy  (4) 

5  A  fellow  is  a 
handsome  chap  (6) 

6  Kind  of  saw,  or  form 
of  nonet  (5) 

7  Where  the  women  hear  . 
badly  a  lot  (5) 

9  Tease  foF  being  bony?  i 
(3) 


Use  tbe  same  diagram  for  eitber  the  Cryptic  or  the  Easy  push. 
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12  Not  r : 

13  MotionfewwrtrCft 
15  Warms  (5)  . ' 

18  Age  (3) 

19  Woman's  name  (6) 

21  Landed  properties 

22  Focusing  device  (4) 

23  Formerly  (4) 

24  Raise  (7) 

26  Fortified  wine  (6) 


m 


12  Like  the  numbers 
Lord  Ian  arranged  (7) 

14  Something  shell-like  in 
appearance  (3) 

16  Goddess  of  fly-traps? 
(5) 

17  Ordinary  people  :of 
Italy?  (5) 

19  Asserted  to  be.  a 
decimal  system  (7) 

20  Hangs  around  with  the 
singers  (5) 

21  Not  a  complete 
.bloomer' (5)  • 

.23  Sure  to  involve  endless 
'  catering  (7)  •  •. 


24  The  fine  quality  of  i 
metal,  we  hear  (6) 

25  Woman  of  the  finan-  j 
cial  world  (3) 

27  Where  racy  poems  may 1 
originate  (5) 

28  Hemp  used  in  making 
sails  (S) 

30  Show  contempt' in  a 
manner  three  way% 
royal  (5) 

32  It’s ■  ridden  pushily  (4) 

33  Some  repair  kits 
merely  annoy  one  (3). 


Yesterday’s  Cryptic  Sofaitfoo 

ACROSS.— I,  Swing.  6,  Spare.  9,  Oatmeal.  10,  Dr-ogs.  II, 
Yawns.  12,  Flown.  13.  Capital.  15,  Sam.  17,  O-wea.  18,  REM- 
ot-E.  19.  He- Ron.  20,  Censor.  22,  Bash.  24,  Hay.  25,  De-parts. 
26,  Salad.  27,  St-oat(s).  28,  Match.  29,  Wild  Man.  30,  Bnra-O. 
31.  Da-is-y. 

DOWN— 2,  War-saw.  3,  No-g-gin.  4,  Gas.  5,  Snrat-L.6,  Say 
when.  7,  Ptaa(ks).  8,  Runout.  12,  Faker.  13,  Coach.  14, Penny. 
15,  Solar.  16,  Meths.  18,  Ro-wed.  19,  Horatio.  21,  Easter .  22. 
jtetana.  23,  Stocks.  25,  Dandy.  26,  Sawn.  28,  Mad(e). 
Yesterday's  Easy  Sointioa 

ACROSS. — I,  Flows.  6,  Ashes.  9,  Highest,  id,  Groan.  11. 
Seedy.  12,  Strap.  13,  Defeats.  15,  Arc.  17,  Iris.  18,  Clever.  19 
Eight.  20.  Ensign.  22,  Orbs.  24.  Dot.  25.  Creates.  26,  Share.  27, ' 
Pique.  28.  Picks.  29,  Rambles.  3a  Ended.  31,  Thorn 

i  UUSrc3’,WISe^4’  SiB‘  5’ Wht**-  Assault. 

7.  Step  8.  Endure.  12,  Stain.  13.  Diced.  14,  First.  15.  Avert.  16,- 
Cross. -18,  Chore.  19,  Egg-bead.  21,  Nation.  22,  Oafish.  '2? 
Beaker.  25,  Crabs:  26^  Sure.  28,  Pet.  ■ 


2E at)] 


31  Seraglio  (5) 

32  Bunting  (7) 

34  Less  (5) 

35  Rug  (3) 

36  Once  more  (5)  ■: 

37  Prance  (5) 

38  Concise  (5) 

DOWN 
!  Eccentric  (5) 

2  Lady  (7) 

4  Pervading  atmosp 

H)  .  • 

5  Hurries  (6) 

6  Anaesthetic  (5); 

•  7  Irish  county  (5)  : 
9  Sheep  (3) 

12  At  last  (7) 

24  Small  child’ (3)  . 

16  Make  amends  (9 

17  Rescues  (5) 

19  Amphibious 

(7)  • 

20  Sudden  blaze  (l, 

21  Go  in  (5) 

23  Sofa  (7) 

24  Fur  (6) 

25  At  the  stein  (3); 

27  Suspends  (5) 

28  Send  payment  (5^ 


s 


10.10  All  Shades  of  the  NetwOTk  —  morn¬ 
ing  magazine 

.1205  Open  Line  —  news  and 

13  J)0  Midday  —  news  commentary,  music 

14. 10  Matters  of  Interest  —  introduced  by 
Gabi  Gazit 

16. 10  From  Here  to  There  —  immigration 
matters 

17.10  Magazine 

17.25  Of  People  and  Places 
18.05  Religious  Affairs  Magazine 
18.47  Bible  Reading  —  Proverbs  21:17-31 
19.00  Today  —  people  and  events  in  the 
news 

20; ID  Sabbath  songs 
.  22.05  Literary  Magazine  (repeat) 

23. 10 '  The  Second  •  Half  _  —  women's 
magazine 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4.7.9 
Eden:  Raiders  of  the  Golden  Cobra  Chest; 
Ms*  E.T.  4. 6.45, 9;  Hsblrah;  G*lS 
Mr:  Good  Luck;  MJtebeB:  All  QaS 
the  Western  Front  6.45,  9;  Orril- 
Poljeewoman  Called  Louis;  Oiba- 
Author!  Author!  4.  6.45.  9;  Oraar  Just 
?4Lr5rs0Da^n :  Clockwork  Onmge  4 

6J09:Sr«adar:.  Reds  8;  Bl^d 
^WTOTpc3t 6 JO, 9;  toad ' 
Cmtty  Qntty  Bang  Bang  3 JO;  Qnraia 
French  Lieutenant’s  Woman  7- 

Death  on  Uic  Nile  0  i<-  n - - - ! 

Lam  de  Vietnam  7;-Ikini  9  JO.  4 


TCL  AVTV  4JP.  7JL5.  930 
vZ^.:  ?e  S°*dier; 

9»‘rt,on  Western  Front; 

4-  3s  teBtime 

5®®  4-  Bedfcnobs  and  Broomniciu  4JO 
7^5.  9 JO;  Beau  Grate  10J0  a.m.;  L» 
9*"  5=  ^ ^  Days  of  Love  4.15.  7,  9-35^ 
HMkmda  10L30 
*JI-»  *-”•  Omt:  Tzaaanr  Famfly; 

Ci"«*a  Two:  Closed;  Dried:  StflJ  of  the 
»•  ft7’5;  9J0; ^SZaJEeiS. 

9-yi.  S«  fita,  12.15  middghtj 
Ertere  IT  You  Could  See  What  I  Could 
Hear;  Gat:  Victor  Pretoria  A I  J,  6JO,  9 JO; 
Con**-*  Tempest  4 JO.  7.  9 JO;  Had: 
Mother  Lode;  Lev  D  .  Night,  of  San 
Lo«n*o  |jo.  4.30,  7.15,  9 JO;  Lnv  H- 
Hamsm  l  JO.  4  JO.  7:15. 9  JO;  Umar:  La 
Miserable:  4 JO,  7.15, 9 JO;  Mmdm.-  Dead 
End  Street;  MograhfrDew  Hinaer;  Oriy; 

A  Little  Sex;  ParfeShc  Dances  Alone  !&  ’ 
2,  2.  430;  7-15.  M0:  IW  Lon*  Way  ‘ 
Home;  Stohaf:  PWyate  foptfdc  430, 

7. \S.  9.15;  State:  Tbe  Gift;  Ttirtri: 
From  Mao  to  MozarL  Tri  Arin  Best  Lit- 
Ue  Whorehouse  ja  Texas  4  JO,  7, 9  JO;  Td 
Avi«  Meseuar  in'  For  Treat  moat;  Zmttm; 

■  King  of  Comedy;  Turaatt  Tarzoon  7.  [5. 

HAffA  4,  6^,  9 

AnUtfaratre:  Endless  Love:  Armoe:  • 
Atimoat.  Policewoman  Called  ’ 
Loois;Cban;  Victor  Victoria- 
Sharicy^  Machine  ^  2, SqS^ 

4^ Moriah:  Take  If  You  Are  -Offered  ■' 


A45.  9:  Orah:  Dead  End  Street  0dmt 
■  *  nonstop;  Fbart-Ttoda 

Took  Freeway:  Rot-  Eskimo  Link*' 4  « 
A  6J0.  9;  Shark:  Long  Wty  Hmnej 
Araat  Le  Passant  de  Sana  Sou  ct; 

-Ore  EMI  at  6.45, 9;  Gsptain  Nrino  ^  €► 
ly:  Hamsin  6.45,  9-  .  . 

RAMATGAN 

AreMK  West  Side  Sioit6.  9;  Lfly:  Ratals 
;«f  the  Soldier  7  J5, 9J0t  Owto  MbtiW  7. 
MOt  Desert  Battfe  4;  Ordnc  Private  Pop- 
aiele  7.15,  9  JO:  bad.  GwSSetAJUge 
7.15. 9J0:  MsrHamarraMte  Straw  Dogs 
7  JO.  9  JO  -L  _  •  . 

HERZLIYA  ’  ■  '  ' 

Tteet:  Rocky  !fl  7.15,  9J5 

PETAH  TKVa  . 

Shah—;  Az Men <Sit. Neat  8fa  7,9  ", 


NETANYA 

tetere  PrivaleT>b|ddeT;m;ja 

Gn  Nemt  Mbn  5~ 

HOJLON 

Mlgdri:  Mtoktg  7J0, 9J0:  Llniinal 
Savoy:  Best  Littk  Whorchoose  m  Te*a» 
4.30, 7,  .9-30 

*RAMAT  HASHAJtQH 

'SOn  Dead  End  Street  9 J0;  Who  Dare* 

Wm*  7  •-  -  ; 


HOD  HASHARON  •  -  : 

.Bartei  Who  Dam  Wlai  7;  Dad 

•Stegsjjo,.  :  Zi' 


I 


m 
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Prices  sink  as  selling  continues 
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TEL  AVIV.  Share  prices  con¬ 
tinued  to  drop  yesterday  as  there 
was  little  abatement  of  the  selling 
pressures  Tdt  at  the  end  of  last 
wiek.  Uncertainty  regarding 
changes  in  the  capital  market  and  a 
desire  to  cash  in  on  profits  before 
they  melt  away  ft  prompting  many 
individuals  to  sell  a  part  of  their 
holdings  and  to  take  to  the  sidelines. 

Trading  was  heavy,  with  more 
than  IS2.3  billion  changing  hands, 
but  the  activity. was; relatively  fluid. 
With  only  1 6  issues  registered  as 
“Sellers  only."  However,  additional 
97  issues  were  down  by  more  than 
5%.  In  many  instances  the  losses 
were  in  the  order  of  10%  and  more. 
Things  were  not  all  slack,  as  six 
securities  were  “buyers  only"  and 
another  41  rose  by  more  than  5%. 

The  Index-linked  bond  market  was 
closed  yesterday  as  the  exchange 
rearranged  the  gnapinp  of  fodex- 
Md  “doaMe-option”  bonds. 

,*The  commercial  bank1  group  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  bright  part  of  an 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 


otherwise  dismal  market.  IDB  and 
Union  were  ahead  by  more  than 
1.5%.  Maritime  Bank  0.1  was  1.1% 
higher,  bm  Israel  General  was  up  by 
nearly  4%.  FfBI,  despite  continued 
selling  pressure,  was  unchanged. 

Insurance  equities  were  broadly 
lower.  A  rye  was  “sellers  only"  for 
the  second  session, '  while  .  Rein¬ 
surance  01,  Hadar  5.0  .and  Phoenix 
0.5  all  absorbed  10%  losses.  - 

in  the  service  company  group 
there  was  a  mixed  trend,  with  some 
upward  movement.  Nikuv  Com¬ 
puter  5.0  and  Consortium  pounded 
out  10%  gains.  YahaJom  Hotels  was 
unchanged,  but  the  option  was 
clobbered  for  a  27.6%  loss. 

Land  development  and  real  estate 
stocks  continued  to  drift  lower.  The 
three  Israel  Land  Development 


CLASSIFIEDS 


MONOAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS  266  40*  for  8  words:  each 
additional  word  IS  33.30?  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS 
3J21.60*  for  8.' words;  each  additional  word  IS  40.20*.  All  rates  include  VAT. 
DEADLINES  at  our  offices  Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  —  10  a.m.  previous 
day.  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon,  2  days  before 
publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back 
page)  and  all  recognized  advertising  agencies  'Subject  to  change. 
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DWELLINGS 


INSURANCE 


ODbq 

/J  »  *u 

Mtndffliofi 


JERUSALEM 


LOWEST  RATES,  household,  business,  life 
insurances  Free  quote  in  English.  GOSHEN. 
Tel.  03-717611. 


JLOMEMA.  Arid.-  5.  2nd  floor.  100.000.  Tel. 
04-243683.  02-234988. 


MATRIMONIAL 


REHAVIa,  Ramban,  4  +  roof  balcony.  80s- 
q_m„  3rd  floar.  140,000.  Tel.  02-234988.  04- 
243683. 


1  I 


«  J**r  me  f 

smallest  anmqi* 

govenug, 


REHA  VIA.  Ram  ban.  whole  house,  one  va¬ 
cant  apartment  4  room  +  four  occupied  apart¬ 
ments.  350,000.  Td.  02-234988.  04-243683. 


AUSTRALIAN  fml.  seeks  serious.  37-50.  for 
marriage.  live  in  Australia.  Reply  English  to: 
P.O.B.  8715.  Yafo. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 
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,j  TCHERNICHOWSKY.  3W  room  apartment. 

Ja  news  on  tfci  modern,  quiet,  centra!  beating.  S85.000.  Td. 
35  partially  ojfg  (£-638568.  6-9  p.m.  •  • 

n8  ihai  indnunj,  ,  i,;.J.jJJJJ,J„„rrr1.J 

T  ceatinDcSfc  telaviv 

claw  n  tin  . 

NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals  — 

-  Contact  specialists  '‘Inter-Israel."  Td.  03- 

—  ■  -  ^  294 1 4 f. 


SALESWOMAN  for  Jewellery  gift  shop  in 
centre.  Td.  02-222935. 


ENGLISH  Typists,  Secretaries,  permanent 

S'  .  STERLING  Agency:  Tel.  03-906169. 


INT’L  SHIPPING 
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JOpBIL1;  GREENBERG  RENTALS; 
fumished/unfurnished,  long/short  term.  2  Us- 
sishkin  St,  Tel.  053-32558.  ■ 


OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.  Expert,  reliable 
movers  with  35  yenrs' experience.  Professional 
packing  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rates 
us  U.S.A..  South  Africa,  U.K.  Operating  all 
over  Israel.  Best  insurance  rates  on  the 
market  Tel.  Haifa  04-523227  (3  lines).  Tel 
Aviv.  03-296125,  03-299582  (evenings  03- 
483032), 


Corp.  shares  were  all  down  by  10%. 
The  same  was  true  of  Mishnacl. 
Rasseo  ordinary  picked  up  support 
and  moved  ahead  by  8.4%. 

Industrials,  except  for  isolated 
cases,  were  roundly  lower.  Elron 
was  down  by  10%  while  Elbit,  its 
daughter  company,  was  more  than 
6%  lower.  Agnn  was  down  by  5.8% 
and  at  760  is  hovering  just  above  its 
issue  price.  The  Agan  option, 
however,  was  up  by  nearly  2%. 
Haifa  Chemicals  stumbled  by  10%, 
as  did  Polgui  0.1. 

Wild  fluctuations  punctuated  the 
investment  sector.  The  direction 
was  mostly  lower.  The  shares  of  the 
Israel  Corporation  traded  un¬ 
changed.  Amissar  was  16.3%  lower, 
while  Piryon  took  it  on  the  chin  with 
a  12.1%  fall.  Clal  Israel  was  10%’ 
down,  while  Landeco  0.1  was  clip¬ 
ped  for  a  15%  loss.  Oils  were  mostly 
lower. 

Three  companies  submitted  re¬ 
quests  or  approval  of  first-time-ever 
financing  issues.  United  Israel 
Spinnerles  has  submitted  a 
prospectus  covering  an  equity  issue 
of  IS75m.  TTie  company  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1966  and  is  active  in  the 
spinning  of  cotton  fibres,  synthetics 
and  various  fibre  mixtures. 

.  Ownership  is  divided  between 
Mordechai  Wacht,  a  foreign  com¬ 
pany  affiliated  with  the  Eisenberg 
Group,  an  American  company  and 
other  foreign  investors. 

El-Shef  Industrial  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Mechanization  (Com¬ 
puters)  will  try  to  raise  iS42m.  The 
company  was  founded  in  1970  and 
offers  a  broad  range  of  computer 
services. 

Mashev  Refrigeration  In¬ 
dustries  will  try  to  raise  lS28m.  The 
company  specializes  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cold  storage  and  aircon- 
ditioning  equipment. 

The  shares  of  the  brad  Discount 
Bank  did  not  trade  yesterday.  The 
bank  said  that  when  the  government 
first  announced  its  desire  to  sell  its 
holdings  m  the  Agricultural  Bank, 
the  Discount  Bank  notified  the  rele¬ 
vant  government  departments  that 
it  was  interested.  Currently, 
however,  no  negotiations  are  in 
progress,  the  bank  reports. 

Most  active  stocks 

Lcumi  1790  6.473.2  -*5 

.  FIB!  3200  5.526.1  n.c. 

IDB  Dev  2300  4.028.0  -SO 

Shim  I  railed  IS2.3l8.Sm. 

Convertibles  iS26.0m. 

Bonds  IS3.7m. 


This  week  at  the 
stock  exchange 


FOR  16.1.83 


COUNTRY  CURRENCY 


j  CHEQUES  AND  BANKNOTES 
transactions 


PURCHASE.  SALE  PURCHASE.  SALEl 


U.S.A: 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND  • 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

FINLAND  . 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

BELGIUM  • 

AUSTRIA 

.ITALY 

JAPAN 


■DOLLAR 


STERLING 


MARK  ■  X 

FRANC  1 

GULDEN  .  1 

FRANC  1 

KRONA  1 

KRONE  •-  I  | 

KRONE  1  ] 

MARK  1’. 

DOLLAR  1  ! 

DOLLAR  1 

RAND  -.1 
FRANC  ’-'Id 
SCHILLING  10 
LIRE  ■  1000 

YEN  1000 


34.5016 
54.4952” 
14.6547 
511718 
13.2954 
17.87b4 
4.7542 
4.92661 
4.1576 
63586 
28.2337 
34.1329 
32.4935 
■  7.4678 
20.8620 
25.5189 
150.0069 


34.8484 
■55.0430 
14.8020 
5.2239 
13.4291 
18.0562 
4.8020 
4.9762 
4.1995 
'  6.6245 
28.5175. 
34.4%  I 
32.8201 
7.5429 
21.0717 
25.7754 
151.5148 


’34.1500 

53.9300 

14.5000 

4.9400 

13.1500 

n.6900 

4.6400 

4.8100 

4.0600 

6.4000 

27.7200 

32J600 

253000 


35-2000  j 
55.6000 
14.9500 
J.2800 
135600 
18.2400’ 
4.8500 
5.0300 
4.2400 
66900 
286100 
35.1400 
34.5400 


206400  210800 

24.1200  26 /MOO 

148.4700  153-0400  , 


DEPOSIT  FOR 


ANNUAL  NOMINAL 
INTEREST  FOR 
-CLIENT 


EFT  ECTIVE  ANNUAL 
COMPARISON  FOR 
CLIENT 


SHORT-TERM  2  WEEKS 
SHORT  TERM  3  WEEKS 
SHORT-TERM  1  MONTH 
SHORT  TERM  2  MONTHS 


V~  .  -r  r ;  'V-  • 

stiu:ei 

t  1  ■  03-6294  14  -- 


by  D001  to  DOOR  COURIER 


For- further  detaOs  call  Hanna  — 


Brink's  (teraey  door-tordoor  t»urier  service  has  been  a  success, 
■right  from  me  &art  An  Increasing  number  of  firms  are  taking ad-, 
vantage  of  cair  cempan^s  service  to  -almoslall  overseas  destina-. 
tions. v  -  «:•  •  .....  . 

Brink’s  (Israel)  Is  the  only  flnri  employing  couriers  In  regular, 
reliabifi'and  speedy  fashion,  and  at  reasonable  rates.  An  ad? 
ditlonaJ  service  of  Brink's;  the  organlzab'on  with -an  rntematlonal 
hanriiinfl  valuable consiarnnentS  since  1869; 


brInk'S/israjbWlto. 

52  'RehoviBezal^,' -.'FUniat  Gan  Tel.  267581. 218952 


BRIN 


IDU  p  — 

IDB  r  .  — 

IDB  B  r  .  '**' 

IDB  p  A  — 

IDB  i.p  7  - 

Ubk'ii  r 

I'niiT-n  op  4  r  7-51 
Discount  r  3S32 
Dkcouiil  A  r  2682 
Di  aouiiI  i>p  2  20W 
Discuuni  B  30u 
Mi/r.ihi  r  1995 
Mi/ruh)  h  1995 
Mizrjhi  -op  3  13202 

Mura  hi  Dp  10  3400 

Ml/t;lht  op  1 1  13h0 

Mi/rahi  sc  A  64  >0 
Mizrahi  op  7  5650 

Miirnhi  sc  4  345 

Maritime  0.1  7550 

Maritime  0.5  2235 

HapcMlim  p.  B  5500 

Hapoatim  r  3461 

Hnpoalim  h  1461 

Hapaalim  up  7  11350 
Hapuatim  on  I J  2645 
HjpJJlim  sc  6  7470 

Hapo.it  1  m  ic  8  5250 


llavOt  Xatd** 
pit,  ISIJWP 

!  Banks 

noogr 

H 

rtof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

<1411 

2.066 

*« 

+  IJ5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2U6S 

M9 

♦  35 

*  1.7 

7251 

4 

*451 

.6.6 

3S32 

4364 

nj. 

— 

2682 

1.785 

+  14 

+  .5 

20W 

215 

—45 

—2.1 

30n 

2.175 

-1 

—12 

1995 

3j67! 

n.c. 

— 

1995 

IJ373 

n.c 

— 

13202 

1 

+  102 

*.8 

.3400 

too 

—  100 

— 2.9 

1360 

232 

-30 

— 12 

645U 

— 

— 

— 

5650 

IOI 

—50 

—.9 

345 

1.088 

_ p 

— 3.4 

7550 

408 

+  80 

+  1.1 

223> 

751 

— 2S3 

-113 

(Twin  \ohtut  rtaop  % 
prior  IS1JC0  dwp 


Omtaj;  Vokar 
prior  6«I.0OO 


Hard  5  236 

Hard  op  2  198 

Lighterage  0.1  10056 
LighLerage  05  7510 
CoWSl.O.tr 
Cold  Si.  1.0  r  »*°-sS 
Israel  Electnc  1  — 

Dan  Hotels  I  5® 
Dun  Hotels  5  315 

Coral  Beach  238 
Coral  B.  op  I  196 

Tela  I  1*8® 

Tew  5  *26 

Tcti  op  ^33 

Magor  0.1  W0 
Mag  or  0.5  875 

Magor  op  I  2370 
Bond  Ware  0.1  1520 
Bond  Ware  0.5  781 

BondWare  op  622 
Yah  atom  281 

Nik  in'  1.0  941 

_  Nikuv  5j0  816 

'Nikuv  op  I  770 
Consortium  1965 


38  46 

30  *  12 

108  n.c. 
579  -160 
—  *580 
7  -5 


Consortium  op  1799 


General  A  77ol 

General  op  6  15H00 

General  np  8  6020 

General  so  5  1990 

General  7  188 

Lcumi  1790 

Leiimi  op  4  osfto 

l.ctimi  up  13  1240 

Lcumi  sc  9  I2UK 

Lcumi  sc  )  I  33 0 

DHH  t  3090 

Finance  Trade  I  3o4J 
Finance  TnuJe  5  2290 
Finance  Tr.  op  2075 
N.  American  I  2929 
N.  American  5  1885 


Danot  1.0 
Danot  50 
Danni  sc  2 
First  Int'l  5 
FIBI 


*290  *  3.9 

n.c.  — 
n.c.  — 
n.c.  — 
n.c.  — 
*5  ■%  *.3 
*50  *  J 

*30  *2.5 

♦  10  +  J 

*4  *1.2 

*10  *J 
ilc.  — 
—304  —11.7 
—  100  —4.6 
n.e.  — 
n.c.  — 
*4  * 2 

—  10  —1.9 
—120  —13.1 
—26  —1.7 
n.c.  — 


Crystal  1 
Rapac  0.1 
Rapac  0.5 
Supcrsol  2 
Super  sot  IQ 
Supcrsol  op  B 


Aikol 

Aik d  Op  I 
Elect ra  0.!  r 
Hleetra  0.5  r 
Eiectra  op  3 
Electra  op  4 
Elron 

Ackeraein  ! 
AcLerstcin  5 
Argaman  pj. 
Argaman  r 
Irith 
Inch  op 
Ala  B  1.0 
AU  C  0.1 
Tadir  14) 

Tadir  5.0 
Tadir  op  I 
Bar-Ton  I 
Bar-Ton  5 
Bar-Ton  op 
GoMFrosi  1.0 
GokJfrost  5 
Goldfrost  op 
Gal  Ind.  1.0 
Gal  Ind.  5.0 
Ga!  Ind.  op  I 
Gal  it  Tech.  I 
Gaiil  T cch.  op 


Fetkcr  op  A 
LU'lunc  I 
Cjvlone  5 
A"  J  clone  op 
king  I 
King  5 
Kinp  00  l 
Kill  |  0 
Klil  5.0 
K.iG.  Adler  i 
K:».:.  Adler  5 
K:t:^  op 

Rim  0.1  r 
Rm»  0.4  r 
Schocllerma 

She  men  p.  r 
T.A.T.  1.0 
T.A.T.  5.0 
T.A.T.  op  1 
7  iu'id  i 
Tagal  5 
Tagal  op 
Taj  u 

Taya  op  I 
Taya  op  2 
Tj.iI  B  r 
Frutarom  r 


Uichtsh  5 
Laebifh  I 
Lachish  op 
Rozosin  I 
Taro  Phar. 


Land,  Building, 

Oren  570 

Oren  op  I  1 146 
A/onm  Invest.  490 

Aaorirn  r  522 

Arorim  op  C  4090 

Azorim  op  D  1 136 

Azorim  op  E  453 

Africa  Isr.  0.1  616$ 


Citrus 


Dubek  p.  r 
Duhck  p.  b 
Delia  Gaiil  I 
Della  Gaiil  3 


Delia  Gal.  op  2  546 


Africa  Ur.  1.0  4460 


Mortgage  Banks 


Ad.mini  0.1 
GenMorlguge 
GenMxrtR.ige 
Carmel  r 
Larmcl  up  A 
Binyun 

Do-Morigape  1 
DcvMorlgjpc  ! 
Mivhkan  r 
Mislikan  b 
Independence 
Indep.  op  I 
TclahiM  p.  r 
Tcfahol  r 
Tcfahot  b 
Tcfahol  2% 
Terahot  op  A 
Tcfahol  op  B 
Terahot  d  I. 
Mcrav  r 


-11  -.8 

n.c.  — 


n.c.  — 

*216  *2.7 

—  110  —8.4 
-25  —2.7 
— 129  —  10J3 
n.c.  — 


Africa  op  2 
Artcdan  0.1 
Arlcdan  0.5 
Arled.  op  A 
Ben  Yakar  1 
Ben  Yakar  op 
Baranovitz  1 
Baranovitz  5 
Baranoviu  op 
Dankner  I 
Dared  0.1 
Dared  0.5 
Dared  op  1 
Dared  op  2 
HLB  0  1 
HLB  0.5  r 


1180 

745 

+  50 

+  4.4 

330 

292 

+  15 

+  4.8 

831 

20 

+  16 

+2.0 

1525 

207 

+25 

+  1.7 

1435 

62 

+  56 

+4.1 

315 

820 

—20 

—6.0 

210 

952 

n.c. 

— 

151 

452 

+  M 

+  7.9 

316 

880 

—32 

-92 

399 

44 

—41 

— 9J 

205 

229 

n.c. 

— 

Property  Bldg  r  9*00 


Dafron  1 
Dafron  5 
Dafron  op 
Dexter  Ctiem. 
Denier  op  A 
Fertilizer  0.1 
Fertilizer  0J 
Cables  r 
Cables  b 
Hamaslul  i 
Hamaslul  5 
Hama  slut  op 
Hatehof  1.0 
Haiehof  5.0 
Hatchtrf  op  1 
Vitalgo  I 
Viialgo  5 
Vardinon 
Vardinon  op 
Zikit  t.O 
Zikil  5.0 
Zikit  op  A 
Pri-Zc  1 
Pri-Ze  5 
Pn-Ze  op 


n.c.  — 

nx.  — 

+  210  +7.0 


Bayside  0.1 
Bay  side  03 
Bayside  op  B 
JLDC  r 
ILDC  no  div. 
ILDC  b 
(LDC  op  6 
ICP  r 


Haifa  Chemicals 2000 


-300  -8.6 
n.c.  — 


-7  —4.4 
n.c.  — 


Financing  Institutions 

Shilton  r  1015  310  +15  +13 


Shilton  r  1015 

Shilton  op  B  3158 
Shilton  sc  I  — 
Shilton  sc  2  — 

Oizar  Lai.  r  1385 
Oi/ar  Lai.  b  1490 
Contractors  C.  524 
Agriculture  A  1 7050 
Ind.  Dev.  p.  r.  8500 
Cbl  Lease  ft  I  1750 
Clal  Lease  0.5  831 

Clal  Lease  op  B  66! 
Gal  Lease  sc  I  299 


207  -85  -53 

31  —100  -6.3 
883  n.c.  — 
25  n.c.  — 
4  -400  —43 
25  n.c.  - 


-44  —5.0 
*81  *14X1 


Insurance 


Post  Finance  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Property  &  Building 
will  today  trade  ex-bonus  shares  in 
the  order  of  300  per  cent.  As  a  result 
the  total  amount  of  the  company’s 
shares  on  the  exchange  will  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  four  and  their  price  wifi 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  this. 

Tomorrow,  January  18,  Elron 
Electronic  Industries  will  trade  ex-50 
per  cent  bonus  shares.  The  price  of 
the  shares  will  be  .  adjusted  accor- 
dingly.- Also  tomorrow  the  shares  of 
the  United  MizraU  Bank  will  trade 
ex- 1 50  per  cent  bonus  shares  and 
their  price  adjusted  accordingly. 

On  Wednesday,  January  19,  the 
rights  of  the  Azorim  company  will 
be  traded.  The  rights  enliLle  holders 
to  participate  in  the  up-and-coming 
Azorim  new  financing'  issue. 

On  Thursday,  January  20,  Amps 
Investments  will  trade  ex- 100  per 
cent  bonus  shares  and  its  price  will 
.be  adjusted  accordingly.  Bayside 
will  trade  ex-100  per  cent  bonus 
share,  with  the  price  adjusted  accor¬ 
dingly.  Property  &  Building 
shareholders  will  be  credited  with 
300  per  cent  in  bonus  shares.  The 
subscription  rolls  for  M.G.N.  Gas 
and  Oil  Drillers.  wDl  close.  Each 
unit  is  priced  IS  1 80. 

On  Friday,  January  21,  Ebon 
Electronic  '  Industries  shareholders 
will  be.  credited  with  50  per  cent  in 
bonus  shares.  Mizrahi  Bank 
shareholders  will  be  credited  with 
150  per  cent' in  bonus  shares.  Funds 
suscribed  lo  the  M.G.N.  Gas  and  OR 
Drillers  new  financing  issue  will  be 
returned. 


Aryeh  r 
Aiyeh  op 
Aryeh  op  B 
Aryeh  sc  ] 
Antral  0.1  f 
Ararat  0.5  r 
Rcinsur.  0.1  r 
Rcinsur.  0.5  r 
Rrinsur.  op  I 
Hadar  1.0 
Hadar  5.0 
Hadar  op  I 
Hussnch  r 
Hussnch  b 
Hassnch  op  3 
Phoenix  0.1  r 
Phoenix  0.5  r 
Hamishmar 
Hamishmar 
Humishmar  op 
Yardcnia  0.1  r 
Yardcnia  03  r 
Yardcnia  op  I 
Menora  I 
Ml- nor  a  5 
Sahar  r 
Seeuritns  r 
Zur  r 
Zur  op  2 
Zion  Hold.  1.0 
Zion  Hold.  5.0 


1440 

-282 

—100 

■^•6.5 

2250 

'  3 

—45 

-2.0 

1561 

190 

—169 

-9JJ 

1093 

1.1 12 

n.c. 

— 

3033 

9 

-337 

-10.0 

2280 

58 

+  20 

+  .9 

1841 

8 

+4 

+  2 

1045 

SJJ.I 

-55 

-53) 

612 

169 

—68 

-I0J) 

555 

16 

n.c. 

— 

4920 

1001 

+  30 

+  .6 

4790 

1! 

n.c. 

— 

4630 

55 

+  30 

+  .7 

4100 

-100 

n.c. 

— 

3090 

6 

-343 

—  10.0 

467 

343 

-1 

-2 

327 

s.o.i 

-17 

—4.9 

396 

61 

n.c. 

— 

1690 

17 

—120 

—6.6 

701 

106 

— 4 

—Jb 

1410 

25 

— 120 

-7.8 

2935 

123 

— 200 

—6.4 

1650 

89 

+  44 

+  2.7 

1800 

87 

—130 

-6.7 

1687 

162 

n.c. 

— 

2830 

109 

-30 

—1.1 

2550 

18 

+  140 

+  5.8 

lipro  r 

1482 

3.121 

+  20 

+  1.4 

Isralom 

462 

414 

+  10 

+  22 

liras  b 

825 

580 

—72 

—83) 

Isr  as  op  i 

720 

200 

—20 

—17 

Cohen  Dev. 

.  260 

57 

—27 

— 9.4 

Cohen  Dev.  op  220 

51 

+  9 

+4.3 

Lumir  I 

479 

S.0.1 

-25 

-5.0 

Lumir  5 

186 

697 

n.c. 

— 

Lumir  op.  1 

150 

326 

-13 

-8.0 

M.T.M.  1 

3230 

41 

.  —10 

— J 

M.T.M.  S 

2000 

92 

—200 

—9.1 

M.T.M.  op  l 

2010 

78 

-30 

-1J 

Mehadrin  r 

13000 

17 

-700 

-5.1 

Modul  Beton 

3600 

14 

_ 

_ 

Mishnacf  5 

667 

428 

-73 

—9.9 

Mar-Lez  1 

26S 

107 

— 6 

-22 

Mar-Lcz  op 

182 

75 

n.c. 

_ 

Meshulam  1 

760 

37 

-6 

-8 

Mcshulam  5 

420 

432 

n.c. 

Mesh,  op  1 

345 

80 

n.c. 

_  _ 

Lifschilz  1 

300 

671 

n.c. 

— 

Lifsrtiitz  5 

211* 

893 

+6 

+2.9 

Lifsdiiu  op 

142 

U0I 

+  2 

+  1.4 

Neot  Aviv 

2000 

19 

—170 

-7.8 

Teva  r  2285 

Tcva  b  2390 

Teva  db  3  575 

Tempo  1.0  580 

Tempo  5.0  480 

Tempo  op  t  3*0 

Tempo  op  2  J28 

Tronmbest  1  3500 

Tromasbest  5  1820 

Trom.  op  1  3400 

Yaeh  1704 

Yaeh  op  1 126 

Yomar  I  1332 

Yomar  5  1179 

Yilzhar  1  324 

Yiizhar  5  215 

Yilzhar  op  1  |7S 

ZionCables  I  s  iOO 
Zion  Cables  5  1000 

ZionCables  op  700 

Clal  Electronics  3730 
Lodza  0.1  2384 

Lodzia  0.4  790 

Modul  Ind.  389 

Wolfman  I  1 180 

Wolfman  5  700 


Umco  r 
Unico  b 
IDB  Dev.  r 
IDB  Dev.  op  2 
Incoba 
Elgar  r 
Elgar  b 
Ellern  r 

0krn  b 
Arrussar  p. 
AntHxar  op 
Afik  1.0 
Aril  5.0 
Afik  Op 
Central  Trade 
Israel  Corp.  I 
Israel  Corp.  5 
Inv.  Paz  r 
Inv.  Par  b 
W  olfson  0.1 
Wotrson  1  r 
Wolfwn  I  b 
Ampa  r 
Ampn  I 
Disc.  Invest,  r 
Disc.  Invest,  b 
Disc,  op  E 
Disc.  i.d.  135 
Hapoal.  inv.  r 


2365 

15 

-70  —2.9 

808 

163 

n.e.  — 

450 

123 

-28  -5.9 

278 

248 

-50  -I5J 

590 

34 

+50  +9J 

350 

70 

+7  +10 

265 

54 

+  15  +6.0 

3210 

224 

n.c.  — 

1351 

■  59 

n.c.  — 

630 

48 

+  19  +3.1 

486 

175 

n.c.  — 

275 

190 

+  18  +7.0 

850 

22 

-50  —16 

488 

38 

1UC.  — 

3800 

154 

-70  —1.8  ‘ 

7300 

8 

—619  —7.8 

1116 

91 

—12*  —  KJ.O 

567 

199 

-63  -10.0 

763 

220 

-6  —.8 

422 

66 

—25  —5.6 

261 

263 

—29  —10.0 

179 

87 

nz,  — 

715 

120 

+35  +5  2 

1730 

1 

ax.  — 

524 

23 

+28  +5.7 

622 

151 

-33  -5.0 

750 

114 

+43  +6.1 

S3 1 

120 

.+48  +6.1 

.  581 

100 

+  21  +3.8 

630 

36 

+  7  +1.1 

220 

217 

+  3  +1.4 

725 

184 

n.c.  — 

&  Companies 

2000 

20 

—  168  —7.8 

2432 

SJ».l 

-128  -5.0 

2300 

44)28 

—50  —2.1 

1800 

30 

-25  -1.4 

635 

97 

+  5  +.8 

non 

3 

n.c.  — 

10581 

3 

nx.  — 

3510 

24 

-140  —3.8 

3540 

22 

-60  -1.7 

5960 

34 

—500  -7.7 

7726 

6 

—  [500  — 16 J 

1540 

b.o.l 

+  73  +5.0 

I  Ii9 

48 

+  102  +10.0 

800 

29 

+20  +2.6 

8600 

41 

-185  -2.1 

3250 

2J92 

□x.  — 

1050 

94 

n.c.  — 

4634 

45 

—470  —9.2 

274  +70 

24  +84 

579  —100 
20  -110 
7  —100 
1  n.c. 
12  n.c. 
5  n.c. 


Solel  Bon.  p.  A  5900 


Pri  Or 
Pri  Or  op 
Caesarea  0.1 
Caesarea  03 
Rogovin  1 
Rogovin  5 
Rogovin  op 
Rasseo  p.  r 
Rasseo  r 
Rasseo  op 


—  Industrials 


Services  &  Utilities 

Gnlci  Zohar  V  330 
Gnlei  Zohar  5  190 

GaJei  Zo.  op  I  165 
Data  Mikun  630  I 
Delete  r  b400 

Delck  b  7540 

Hard  I  .400 


Agan  Chem. 
Baruch  I 
Baruch  5 
Baruch  op 
Urdan  0.1  r 
Urdan  0.5  r 
Atlantic  l" 
Atlantic  op  I 
t.P.  Building 
Elbit  3.0  r 
Bbil  op 
Alumit  I 
Alumit  5 
Alumit  op 
Alliance 


Molett  B  r 
Man  1.0 
Man  5.0 
Zika  I 
.Zita  5 
Zika  op  I . 
Dead  Sea  r 
Kadamani  1 
Kadamani3 
Kadam.  op  A 
AIPM  r 
Assis 

Petrochemicals 
Maquette  1 
Maquette  5. 
Maq.  op  A 
Nechushtan  0.1 
Nechushtan  03 
Nechushtan  op 
Neca  Chem. 
Sano  I 
Sano  5 
SunTrust 
Spccironix  I 
Spectronix  5 
Sped,  op  1 
Ayit  I 
Ayil  5 

Ayil  op 
0iie  r 
Arad  r 
Arad  op  I 
Feuchtwanger  I 


575 

18 

+  25 

+4.6 

Leumi  in.  r 

1500 

491 

n.c. 

_ 

580 

65 

+  3! 

+  5.7 

Jordan  Ex.  A  r 

2530 

1,656 

n.c. 

— 

480 

49 

♦  39 

+  8.8 

Jordan  Ex.  op 

89900 

— 

+3001 

+3J 

360 

10 

—  1 

—J 

Jordan  E.  op  2  43400 

1 

n.c. 

— 

328 

17 

_ 2 

—.6 

Jordan  op  4 

1910 

195 

+253 

+  I5J 

3500 

45 

—  100 

—2.8 

1820 

171 

-40 

_ +.2 

Mizrahi  Inv.  r 

1280 

16 

-90 

-66 

3400 

i+ 

+  270 

+r.b 

Mizrahi  Inv.  b 

1370 

5 

-90 

-62 

1704 

3T4 

+  155 

+  10.0 

Mizrahi  d.  122 

242 

20 

—1 

—.4 

1126 

b.o.l 

+  141 

+  14.-3 

Mizrachi  d.  124 

270 

63 

+4 

+  12  . 

1332 

26 

—70 

—5.0 

On]  Trade 

1515 

118 

+7 

+2J 

1179 

b.o.l 

+  56 

+5.0 

Clal  Tr.  op  B 

5600 

1 

n.c. 

_ 

324 

53 

♦  17 

+  5.5 

Clal  Tr.  op  C 

1040 

29 

-61 

—5.5  ■■ 

215 

27J 

+  11 

+  5.4 

Export  r 

639 

71 

(I.C. 

— 

175 

138 

—  i 

—jo 

Export  b 

— 

— 

— 

5100 

90 

+  300 

+  6.3 

Koor  p. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1000 

207 

—  100 

-9.1 

Clal  Real  Estate  800 

1,128 

n.c. 

—  .* 

700 

121 

-115 

-14.1 

Clal  op  D 

738 

836 

-51 

-65 

3730 

6! 

-50 

-1.3 

Clal  Israel 

4500 

454 

-500 

—10.0 

2384 

— 

— 126 

-5.0 

Utf  fxrael  50 

4300 

31 

nx. 

_ 

790 

162 

-Ml 

-9.3 

Clal  Industry 

1158 

1,097 

+  19 

+  1.7 

389 

149 

—1 

-.3 

Clal  Ind.  op 

4208 

19 

nx. 

— 

1180 

23 

—80 

—6.4 

•Clal  Ind.  op  C 

902 

840 

+ 12 

+  1 A 

700 

31 

-50 

-6.7 

Landeco  0.1 

1284 

696 

— 226 

-15.0  . 

Landcco  0.5 

806 

830 

— 130 

-13.9 

Sahar  Hold.  1.0.1049 
Sahar  Hold.  5.0"  715  2 

Or  Inv.  0.1  5450 

CV.  Inv.  03  1444 

Or.  fnv.  op -I  5250= 

O/  Inv.  op  2  1246  I 

Pama  0.1  1 102  t 

Plima  03  596  f 

Pama  op  2  •  758  • 

Puma  op  I  394  t 

Piry®n  ,I088._. 1.027 

Fuel  &  Exploration 

Ddek  Explo.  I  349  I 

Defek  Explo.  2  210 

Ddek  op  I  183 

Oil  E.  Paz  1400 

Oil  E.  op  2  1165 

Tcroil  l  169 

Teroil  5  105  3, 

Tcrail  op  I  101 

JOEL.  142 

JOEL  op  I  ill 

Fcdoil  r  650  s 

N.  Amer.  I  — 

N,  Amer.  5  — 

N,  Amer.  op  — 

Naphta  r  50400 


-75  -6.7 
n.c.  — 
+200  +3JS 


— 100  -63  v 

+  150^^+2J* 


n.c.  —  • 

n.c.  —  ' 

-37  -5.8  . 
-70  -8.5.." 
-27  —6.4 
— !50  —12.1  • 


New  Listings 

Yuhdom  op 


—  —  —  —  Feuchtwanger  5  S32 


—  Shcn-Har  5 


349 

131 

+  32 

+  10.1 

210 

309 

-21 

-9.1 

183 

103 

+  1 

+j6 

1400 

161 

+  41 

+3.0 

1165 

103 

—56 

—46 

169 

509 

— 19 

-10.1 

105 

3.128 

n.c. 

— 

101 

52 5 

—6 

-56 

142 

777 

+7 

+5  2 

ill 

187 

—7 

—5.9 

6  SO 

s.o.I 

—34 

-5.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

50400 

3 

1.9  +  2000 

+4.1 

220 

665 

-84 

—276 

1  566 

524 

+  10 

+  1.8 

1  2650 

6 

-110 

-4.0 

457 

x.oj 

—24 

-5.0 

1 

36 

—20 

—5.7 

Alaska  Sport  1 
Alaska  Sport  5 

1125 

575 

60 

n.c. 

Alaska  S.  op  1 

700 

84 

+  14 

+9J 

El  co  0.1 

1791 

173 

n.e. 

Elco  025  r 

821 

23 

n.e. 

_ 

Elea  025  b 

1530 

n.c. 

_ 

Elco  op  B 

1600 

139 

+4 

+  1.0 

Elco  d  l 

4987 

—25  —22 
+  25  +46 

— 50  —6.7 
nx.  — 


II  +1.4 
■  15  +U) 


+51  +33 

■  140  *2.9 


Fcucbu  op  l 
Polgat  a  I 
Polgat  0.4 
Polygoo  r 
Poliak  I 
Poliak  5 
Poliak  op  I 
Pecker  Sled 


+  44  +5A 

n.c.  — 
—20  —5.4 
-85  —7.1 


T6*j*  Mock  prices  are  ■nofficiat 

tbh’rnariam: 

'  -■  telkix  uily  o.e. 

h  ii  haven  only  r 

•I  nuiSvHknd  b 

■-  no  coupon  pref. 

•  no  bonus  op. 

no  ri^U*  deb. 


ax.  do  change 

r  iijiiiffnJ 

b  beater 

pteT.  prefereod 

op.  option 

deb.  debenture 
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New  Horizons  for  Exporters! 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
24.163 

Yesterday's  foreign  exchange  rates 
against  the  Israel  Shekel,  for 
DS.  dollar  transactions  under  $3X00 
asd  transactions  of  other  currencies 
under  the  equivalent  of  $500. 

Soiling  Boring 


uss 

34.6483 

34.5018 

DM 

14.8265 

14.6759 

Swiss  FK 

18.0749 

17.8903 

Sterling 

55.0091 

54.4435 

French  KR 

5.2246 

5.1714 

Dutch  G 

13.4342 

136005 

Austrian  SHU 01 

21.1490 

20.9354 

Swedish  KR 

4.8017 

4.7539 

Danish  KB 

4.2056 

4.1637 

Norwegian  KR 

4.9755 

4.9260 

Finnish  MX 

6.6236 

6.5576 

Canadian  S 

28.4895 

28.1993 

Rand 

32.8410 

32.5143 

Australians 

34.5190 

34.1755 

Belgian  Coni  10] 

7.5442 

7.4646 

Belgian  Fin(lQ) 

7.0365 

6.9665 

''anil  00) 

.  15.1795 

15.0284 

Italian  Lire! 1000) 

25.7706 

26.5142 

GOLD:  $487.30/466.30 

INTERBANK 

SPOT  RATES: 

USS 

16785/95 

par  C  ' 

DM 

2.3455/65 

per* 

Swiss  FR 

1.9235/50 

perS 

French  FR 

6.6525/50 

p«S 

Italian  Lira  1346.8B/3B 

perS 

.  Dutch  G 

2.5970/55 

perS 

Norwegian  XR 

7.0030/50 

perS 

Danish  KB. 

8.2650.75 

perS 

Yen 

229.05/20 

perS 

-  Swedish  KB 

7.2565/85 

■  perS 

FORWARD  RATES: 

1  ana. 

3UH. 

a  dm. 

S/C  16740/7M 

I  5686/705 

1.5605/B22 

■  DM/S  2J3B3/39G 

SL3248/2B2 

2-3O4L/0M 

SwFR/S  19120H1 

16839/959 

1 .8862/707 

Be  part  of  the  expanding  market  for  Israeli, 
consumer  goods  in  Australia.  There  is  unlimited 
potential  for  companies  with  a  supply  capacity  to 
the  Australian  market  of  at  least  $150,000 
annually. 

Let  the 

Israel  Australia  Trade  Company  Pty  Ltd. 

handle  your  entry  into  this  lucrative  market. 

On  the  job  since  1959,  we  specialise  in  putting 
Israeli  goods  on  Australian  shelves. 

*  TRADE  DISPLAYS  * 

*  PUBLICITY  * 

*  PROMOTIONS  *  SALES  * 


TOURISTS 

are  invited  ta  an  evening  of 
"QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS' 
on  all  aspects  of  living  and 
banking  in  Israel 
Tonight,  Monday.  January  17, 
1983.  9  p.m. 

at  the  Plaza  Hotel.  Jerusalem 
Documentary  film  in  English 
REFRESHMENTS 
Sponsored  by 

Bank  leumi  ££ 


IE  I5RREL  B.m. 
Tourist  Centra. 
47  Jaffa  Road.  Jorum  I 


Tour  Vn'sleh  WZQ  Altyoh 
and  Absorption 
5  Ben  Yehuda  St,  Jerusalem 


Of  all  the  Israeli  products  on  the  Australian  market, 
80  per  cent  were  introduced  by  the  ISRAEL 
AUSTRALIA  TRADE  COMPANYl 

Explore  these  unlimited  possibilities  .  '  ? 

fay  contacting  NOW 
MR.  STANLEY  KERR 
Managing  Director 
Israel  Australia  Trade  Go. 

2-4  Bellevue  $L, 

Surry  HSflsr  NSW* 

Australia  2010. 

Tel.  (021-212-4435.  Telex:  AD OM  AA 24838.  Cable: 
LINDENLOOK  SYDNEY 

Please  forward  catalogues*  production  capacity  and  export 
history. 


PJi  AMERICAN 
MEAT  SERVICE 

Serving  greater  Tel  Aviv 

•  Jerusalem  —  Beersheba  areas. 
Prices  kiciude  delivery. 


CALLUS 
AND  ASK 
ABOUT  OUR 
WEEKLY  SPECIAL 


Supervision  of  the  Rabbinate  — 
RehovoL 

Rabbi  Spring  and  D-  Silverstein 
Phone  or  write: 

7  Rebov  Hagra,  REHOVOT. 

Tel.  054-76345 
JERUSALEM:  Tel.  02-802844 
PET  AH  TI1CVA;  TaL  03-921139 
BEERSHEBA:  TeL  057-48538, 
057-37072 
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Of  law  not  men 


IF  THE  COUNTRY  must  have  two  chief  rabbis,  one 
Ashkenazi  and  one  Sephardi,  and  if  each  one  of  them  must 
double  in  the  role  of  president  of  the  Supreme  Rabbinical 
Court  and  chairman  of  the  Chief  Rabbinate  Council,  then  the 
arrangement  regulating  the  chief  rabbis'  terms  of  service 
which  was  written  into  law  by  the  Knesset  in  1 980  makes  per¬ 
fect  sense.  Under  that  arrangement,  the  chief  rabbis,  like  the 
state  president,  were  to  be  eligible  for  only  two  consecutive 
five  year  terms.  Within  each  term,  the  rabbis  would  alternate 
as  president  of  the  Supreme  Rabbinical  Court  and  chairman 
of  the  Chief  Rabbinate  Council. 

The  incumbent  chief  rabbis,  Shlomo  Goren  and  Ovadia 
Yosef,  were  to  be  ineligible  for  re-election  once  they  had  ser¬ 
ved  a  full  ten  years. 

Now  it  has  been  suggested,  with  Premier  Begin’s  con¬ 
currence,  that  the  chief  rabbi,  being  the  highest  religious 
judge  in  the  land,  should  —  like  a  Supreme  Court  justice  —  be 
allowed  to  serve  until  he  reaches  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy. 
But  the  analogy  does  not  apply.  The  chief  rabbi  is  both  dayan 
and  administrator,  as  well  as  teacher  of  the  law  and,  according 
to  his  lights,  spiritual  (and  sometimes  political)  leader  as  well. 

Moreover,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  separate  the  function 
of  chief  religious  judge  from  the  totality  of  the  chief  rabbi's 
roles.  For  one  thing,  so  long  as  the  communal  division  is 
reflected  in  the  very  structure  of  the  chief  rabbinate,  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  president  of  the 
Supreme  Rabbinical  Court  should  be  Sephardi  or  Ashkenazi. 

Originally,  Rabbis  Yosef  and  Goren  seemed  to  accept  with 
good  grace  the  law  limiting  their  tenure  to  two  terms.  But  now 
they  claim  that  it  is  tantamount  to  their  forcible  removal. 

The  National  Religious  Party,  discomfited  by  the  chief 
rabbis'  proddings.  is  trying  to  And  a  compromise.  Yesterday, 
the  minister  for  the  interior  and  religious  affairs.  Dr.  Burg, 
asked  the  cabinet  to  approve  a  measure  that  would  enable 
Shlomo  Goren  and  Ovadia  Yosef  to  stand  for  re-election. 

The  only  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  idea  is  that  it  is 
less  objectionable  than  the  contrivance  hatched  in  some  NRP 
circles,  which  would  automatically  extend  the  rabbis'  terms  by 
another  two-and-a-half  years,  as  was  already  done  before. 
Behind  the  extension  proposal  lies  the  fear  that,  while  in  an 
election  Rabbi  Yosef  would  win  in  a  walkover.  Rabbi  Goren 
might  be  defeated. 

When  the  cabinet  takes  the  matter  up  next  Sunday,  it 
should  reject  out  of  hand  any  attempt  to  change  the  new  law. 
To  do  so  would  not  be  to  denigrate  the  past  services  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  chief  rabbis. 

The  law,  however,  is  the  law,  and  it  cannot  be  made  the 
plaything  of  individual  caprice.  Changing  it  would  mean  that 
anything  in  this  country  is  amenable  to  manipulation,  and  that 
a  perfectly  valid  piece  of  legislation  should  be  torn  up  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  wishes  of  some  highly  placed  persons  backed 
by  powerful  political  interests. 


‘Moderate’  killers 


TWO  PALESTINIAN  terrorist  outfits  are  now  vying  for  the 
“honour"  of  having  been  behind  the  attack  on  a  bus  in  Tel 
Aviv  nine  days  ago:  Abu  Nidal's  dissident  group,  based  in 
Baghdad,  and  the  widely  dispersed  PLO  itself.  The  PLO  an¬ 
nouncement  taking  credit  for  the  outrage  came  from  Paris, 
where  the  organization  maintains  an  office  by  permission  of 
the  French  government. 

Head  of  that  office  is  Ibrahim  Souss,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
a  PLO  "moderate”.  Very  moderately,  he  explained  that  such 
actions  as  the  Tel  Aviv  hand-grenade  attack  bore  the  charac¬ 
ter  not  of  terror  but  of  national  resistance. 

This  is  plainly  the  position  not  of  PLO  “extremists”,  such  as 
Hani  el-Hassan,  a  Fatah  central  committee  member  who  said 
recently  that  the  PLO  purpose  is  “to  regain  the  land,  all  the 
land,  of  Palestine,  all  the  Palestinian  towns  of  Jerusalem, 
Nablus,  Haifa,  Gaza  and  Safad.”  It  is  the  position  of  the  PLO 
mainstream,  which  evidently  believes  that  it  can  with  impunity 
combine  politics  with  terrorism. 

The  only  proper  answer  to  the  declaration  from  Paris  must 
be  the  fresh  excommunication  of  the  PLO.  The  first  move 
should  be  France’s,  in  closing  down  the  office  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  for  terror. 


READERS'  LETTER 

ISRAEL’S 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  American  youngsters  are 
taught  defensive  driving  as  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  avoiding  accidents. 
They  are  taught  to  try  to  anticipate 
the  action  of  the  other  drivers. 


U  seems  that  the  prime  lesson 
taught  to  Israeli  drivers  is  how  to 
win  at  the  game  of  chicken  —  who 
can  force  whom  to  turn  away  first. 


DRIVERS 

Courtesy  is  almost  a  non-existent 
word  in  the  Israeli  driver's 
vocabulary.  He  or  she  must  always 
be  first  and  always  have  or  demand 
the  right  of  way. 

I  would  strongly  urge  that  a  great 
effort  be  made  to  teach  drivers  that 
a  small  amount  of  courtesy  can  save 
a  lot  of  aggravation  and  heartache. 

HARVEY  POLLACK 
Jerusalem  (Fords,  NJ.) 


PORTABLE  UNITS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Portable  and  mobile  units  of  European  quality, 
assembled  from  modular  elements, 
made  to  Standards  Institution  specification. 

For  dwellings,  holiday  and  camping 
accommodations,  schools,  community  centers, 
on  site  engineering  offices  and  more. 


tromasbest 


I.-iML'l'''  ItMdiin;  company  for  portable 
aiul  mobile  units  of  all  types 
Beil TlaLi.t-iya.  29  Jf;mo  reJ  St.tTci  Awn.  Tel:  052:i»5. 1'lans:  I'.CUinx  203\  Aa, 


By  DONALD  E.  WOLPE 


ALL  THE  PLAYERS  in  the  Middle 
East  arena  today  appear  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied. 

President  Ronald  Reagan  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  Israel's  refusal  to 
freeze  settlements  in  Judea  and 
Samaria  and  to  help  push  his  peace 
initiative.  Defence  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  is  dissatisfied  with 
Lebanon's  reluctance  to  normalize 
relations  with  Israel  in  the  context 
of  security  and  formal  peace,  thus 
giving  him  a  public  relations  coup. 

King  Hussein  is  dissatisfied  with 
circumstances  that  preclude  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  direct  peace  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Israel.  Yasser  Arafat  is 
dissatisfied  with  every  Arab  who 
didn't  support  the  PLO  following 
Israel’s  incursion  into  Lebanon. 

And  everyone  who  depends  on 
Russian  armaments  must  have 
become  alarmingly  dissatisfied 
when  Israel  obliterated  Syria’s 
Soviet  weaponry. 

Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin’s  dissatisfaction  is  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  world’s  refusal  to 
appreciate  that  Israel  rid  Lebanon 
of  anarchy;  by  Reagan’s  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  for  a  full-fledged  peace  treaty 
between  Israel  and  Lebanon;  by 
America's  readiness  to  arm  Jordan  ( 
(or  probably  any  so-called 
“moderate"  Arab  state)  without  in¬ 
sisting  they  join  the  peace  process; 
and  by  the  likelihood  that  his 
political  problems  will  increase  in 
the  months  ahead. 

Such  minor  dissatisfactions  as  El 
Al's  demise,  the  Mizrachi  Bank’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  buy  FIBI  and  endless  wage 
disputes  seem  pale  by  comparison, 
but  thev  are  no  less  real. 


America  and  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
gress  committee  on  political  affairs, 
information  and  external  relations, 
the  congress  not  only  did  not  con¬ 
demn  or  criticize  the  government 
-but  ended  with  a  heartening  display 
of  unity. 

All  that  was  reported  by  Novick 
seemed  to  be  ignored  by  77ie 
Jerusalem  Post,  which  accused  the 
congress  and  the  Zionist  movement 
of  “laving  become  a  vast  spoils 
system,  wholly  unrelated  to  Zionist 
values  or  Jewish  challenge,"  of 
“having  taught  the  overseas 
delegates  that  they  must  hasten  to 
pack  up  and  leave  on  aliya  if  they 
wish  to  preserve  their  Zionist 
credentials,"  and  of  being  “a  symp- 
tora'of  the  moral  disease  that  has 
stricken  the  Zionist  Movement." 


WITH  SUCH  dissatisfactions  ram¬ 
pant,  the  much-maligned  30th 
World  Zionist  Congress  was  marred 
by  distorted  press  reports, 
denounced  as  a  circus  of  fiscal  ex¬ 
cesses  and  accused  of  repudiating 
government  policies  when  in  fact,  as 
reported  by  Ivan  Novick,  president 
of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 


ONLY  WARPED  Jewish  logic 
could  emasculate  these  assorted  dis¬ 
satisfactions  and  conclude  that  the 
root  of  Israel's  problems  are  those 
gutless  Zionists,  safe  and  secure  in 
their  Diaspora  havens,  feeding  on 
the  perks  of  the  WZO,  sheltered 
from  the  assorted  agonies  of  Jewish 
nationhood  as  typified  by  aliya  and 
life  in  Israel. 

This  is  an  irrational  travesty  of 
logic.  What  strength  will  Israel  gain 
out  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
Zionist  movement?  What  mammoth 
tide  of  aliya  will  sweep  -onto  Israel’s 
shores  out  of  the  vacuum  of  a  non- 
Zionist  scene? 

If  the  WZO  bureaucracy  is  finan¬ 
cially  diseased,  is  it  really  necessary 
to  kill  the  patient  in  order  to  cure 
the  cancer? 

The  time  fias  come  for  Israeli - 
critics  of  non-Israeli  Zionists  to  re¬ 
evaluate  their  perceptions.  That  is 
precisely  what  die  Zionist  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  America  is  doing  for  itself. 

If  it  took  the  Zionist  movement 
50  years  to  realize  a  free,  indepen¬ 
dent  and  reconstituted  national 
Jewish  homeland  in  Eretz  Yisrael, 
why  should  anyone  expect  that  the 
perfection  of  a  universal  Jewish 


idealism  in  Israel  will  be  achieved  in 
but  one  generation  more? 

No  Diaspora  ideologist  doubts  the 
basic  tenet  that  aliya  always  was,  is 
and  will  be  the  primary  focus  of  the 
Zionist  movement.  That  reality  has 
never  escaped  the  committed 
American  Zionist  and  its  realization 
becomes  more  dynamic  with  each 
passing  day. 

And  the  realization  that  an  es¬ 
timated.  six  million  American  Jews 
have  little  or  no  immediate  interest 
.in  aliya  does  not  diminish  the 
ultimate  conviction  that  Israel’s 
security  and  survival  is  essential  to 
all  of  Jewish  survival. 

-  Even  if  American  Zionism  has 
failed  to  mount  an  effective  effort  to 
encourage  and  achieve  a  significant 
American  aliya,  the  cause  is  still 
worthy  of  the  expenditure  of  all  our 
resources. 

It  is  a  sobering  reality  that  if  Jews 
had  the  opportunity  of  living  is 
security,  opportunity  and  prosperity 
in  Germany  and  Western  Europe 
without  Hitler  and  the  Nazis,  the 
State  of  Israel  might  still  be  the 
elusive  dream  erf  frustrated  Zionists 
making  annual  speeches  in  Basel. 
The  probability  of  Jews  being 
“pushed"  to  Israel  from  an  in¬ 
hospitable  Western  hemisphere  — 
especially  from  the  United  States  — 
is  remote. 

The  reality  of  aliya  can  only  be 
achieved  by  magnetizing  Israel  — 
by  exerting  every  posable  influence 
to  make  of  the  land  and  the  people 
Israel  a  country,  an  environment 
and  a  society  so  appealing  that 
Americans  will  be  attracted  to  settle 
there  in  order  to  prosper  and  ex¬ 
perience  a  new  ana  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  cultural,  spiritual, 
social  and  material  fulfillment  — 
as  individuals,  as  families  and  as  a 
Jewish  nation. 
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POTENTIAL  immigrants  are  not 
unaware  that  total  emigration  is  in 
excess  of  500,000  Israelis, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 


majority  of  Israelis  are  sabras. 

‘Nor  are  they  ignorant  of  the. 
economic,  social,  cultural  and 
political  problems  in  Israel. 

Nor  are  they  blind  to  the  fact  that 
Orthodox  religious  leadership,  by  its 
unique  political  influence  —  which 
multiplies  its  social  and  economic 
clout  and  spiritual  domination  —  is 
creating  a  “spiritual  non- 
environment"  totally  incompatible 
with  the  American  Jewish  religious 
experience  and  to  the  harmony 
between  the  orthodox  and  non¬ 
orthodox  communities. 

Religious  pluralism  in  Israel  — 
full  equality  and  recognition  of 
Conservative  and  Reform  Jewish 
expression  and  practice  —  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  a  maturing. 
Israeli  society  that  aspires  to  univer¬ 
sal  appeal  to  Jews. 

Only  a  mutual,  coordinated  and 
energetic  initiative  "  by  Americas 


Zionists  and  Israeli  leadership  cn 
successfully  operate  to  develop1! 

significant  aliya.  To  excommunictte 
either  will  likely  destroy  fee 
prospects  of  both. 

In  terms  of  the  world’s  popda- 
lion.  Jews  may  be  small  in  number, 
but  we  faithfully  believe  we  h*K 
been  preserved  in  life  for  hsghpfe 
pose. 

If  we  demonstrate  the  will  mi 
ability  to  unite  our  efforts  behind  i 
angle  goal,  not  only  will  Ztoom 
triumph  and  the  dissatufactioa 
begin  to  dissipate,  but  there  will  be 
reason  to  anticipate  that  the  puns 
parts  of  mankind's  destiny  wfli  one 
day  be  realized. 


The  writer  is  president  of  tk 
Seaboard  region  of  the  Zlordn 
Organisation  of  America  aei 
chairman  of  the  ZOA  V  ommisdatm 
Zionist  ideology : 


THE  RECENT  announcement  by 
Energy  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda’i 
that  Israel  wfll  soon  begin  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  nuclear  reactor  power 
plant  has  added  a  new  nightmare  to 
the  ecological  scene  in  this  country. 
The  choice  of  sites  proposed  by  the 
study  group  (which  has  been  plann-. 
ing  the  affair  for  more  than  six 
months,  but  with  never  a  word  to 
the  public),  only  adds  new  dimen¬ 
sions  to  the  problem. 

Two  days  after  the  energy 
minister  made  his  announcement. 
South  Africa  reported  the  attempt 
by  terrorists  to  blow  up  their 
nuclear-powered  plant.  Fortunate¬ 
ly.  none  of  the  six  bombs  damaged 
the  core  itself  or  caused  any  leakage 
of  nuclear  materials. 

Israel  is  a  small  country  and  its 
very  smallness  renders  it  extremely 
vulnerable.  In  the  search  for 
cheaper  and  more  reliable  fuel 
sources,  we  have  already  made  the 
switch  from  oil  to  coal,  for  which  we 


The  price  of  power 


will  surely  pay  a  high  price. 

In  this  case,  the  price  of.  coal  will 
be  -not  the  traditional  “Wood  and 
bone,"  but  smog  and  acid  rain. 

This  in  itself  is  bad  enough..  But 
nuclear  reactors  —  no  matter  how 
safe  Edward  Teller  may  decree 
them  to  be  —  have  leaked  in  the 
past  and  can  be  expected  to  be  in 
danger  of  doing  so  in  the  future. ' 
Whether  this  eventual  leak  comes 
about  due  to  human  carelessness, 
earthquake,  -terrorist  action  or 
aerial  bombing  in  case  of  war  makes 
little  difference  in  the  long  run.  We 
are  not  speaking  here  of  a  small, 
self-contained  island  off  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey  but  of  a  site  a  few 
kilometres  from  Beersheba  or  from 
Ashkelon. 

Nuclear  reactors,  even  when 
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another  10  years  or  more,  k  will 
already  be  obsolete.  - 


functioning  perfectly,  give  rise  to  an 
enormous  amount  of  thermal  pollu¬ 
tion  due  to  the  vast  quantities  of  hot 
water  emitted.  Israel  has  few  viable 
rivers  and  cannot  permit  the 
destruction  of  yet  another,  such  as 
the  B’sor  River.  Nor  is  there  enough 
coastline  available  to  ay,  ‘‘Well,  it’s 
only  a  few  kilometres." 

Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  nuclear 
reactors  are  the  fuel  source  of  the 
future.  Both  fusion  powered  plants 
and  solar  energy  are  making  rapid 
gains  in  technology  and  it  is  more 
than  a  predictable  possibility  that 
by  the  time  the  plant  *s  operative  in 


THAT  THE  government  can,  con¬ 
sider  taking  this  drastic  step  in  the 
circumstances  points  mice  again  to 
a  strange  and  almost  inconceivable 
twist  in  the  way  we  have  learned  to 
think. 

No  country  gets  more  upset  than 
Israel  does  over  the  loss  of  a  single 
Israeli  fife  due  to  enemy  action.  The 
killing  or  crippling  of  one  of  our 
citizens  anywhere  in  the  world  is  a 
cause  for  public  outrage,  yet  the 
Makteshim  pesticide  factory, 
owned  by  Koor,  is  permitted  to 
operate  in  the  centreof  the  Negev's 
capital  city.  A  plant  less  than  half 
the  size  erf ‘Makteshim,  producing 
tiie  same  type  of  chemicals,  horned 


in  Italy  a  few  yean  ago,  leavhg 
some  400  retarded  children  whe 
breathed  the  smoke  in  its  wake.; 

Air  pollution  in  Ashdod  makes  ti 
the  No.!  focus  for  respiratory  dis¬ 
eases.  yet  almost  notwng  is  beisj 
done  to  alleviate  the  ritnation.  Tfe 
governmeni-o^efted  JKWJ  facility  cM 
power  plant  and  tfen  XJWF-Owned 
Agan  herbicide  factory  wfll  soon  be 
joined  by  a' loading  dock  for  dry 
coaL 

A  government  bear*  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  safety  of  its  cMjy . 
but  safety  is  not  a  matter  of  mflfoBj 
security  alone,  in  order  to  thrive,  to 
citizens  must  also  enjoy  tv* 
vironmental  protection  and  tic 
security  of  knowing  that  the  « 
they  breathe,  the  food  they  cat  sad 
the  water  they  drink  are  clean. 

A  nuclear  reactor  power  stafon 
is  not  a  step  in  the  direction  jof  tia 
security. 

The  writer  is  a  member  of  Tie 
Jerusalem  Post  editorial  stqff.  ■ 
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